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O EN SMITH, the Author of the fol- 

lowing Diſcourſes, was born in the year 1618, 
at Achurch near Oundle in Northamptonſhire, where 
his Father poſſeſſed a ſmall farm (a). 

On the 5th of April 1636, he was admitted a 
ſcholar of Emanuel College in Cambridge (U). It 
was his peculiar felicity to have for Tutor Dr. 
Whichcote (c): By that excellent perſon he was di- 
rected in his ſtudies, and bounteoully maintain- 
ed (4). | 

» 1 year 1640, he took the degree of Bachelor 
of arts, and in the year 1644, the degree of Maſter 
of arts, 

He never obtained a fellowſhip in Emanuel College; 
for which the following reaſon may be aſſigned; by 
the ſtatutes of that College, no more than one fel- 
low can be admitted from any one county; and 
William Dillinghame (e), a native of Nerthampton- 
Hire had been admitted a fellow in the year 1642, 
at which time Mr. Smith was not, by his ſtanding 
in the Univerſity, capable of a fellowſhip (/). 

He was, however, on the 11th of June 1644, 
appointed fellow of Queen's College in Cambridge, in 
the room of one of the fellows whom the Earl of 

4 Mancheſter 


(a) A Sermon preached ar the funeral of Mr. John Smith 
by Simon Patrick D. D. at that time Fellow of Pneen's College 
in Cambridge, and afterwards Biſhop of Ely. Biſhop Kennet, re- 
giſter and chronicle p. 127. 

( Patrick. funeral ſermon. | 

(c) At that time Fellow of Emanuel College, and afterwards 
Provoſt of King's College. 

(d) Preface to Smith's Select Diſcourſes by John Worthing- 
ten P. D. p. 6 


(e) Afterwards Doctor of Divinity and Maſter of that Col- 


lege. 


(/) From the information of the accurate and ingenious 


Dr. Birch, Secretary to the Royal Society. 
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Mancheſter ejected at that time by virtue of the Par. 
liamentary ordinance (g). | 

In this College he became eminently uſeful. as a 
Fellow and a 7 ; after a tedious Kekneſs, ſup- 
ported with exemplary patience, he died on the 
7th of Augu/? 1652, and was buried in the Chapel 
of Queen's College (5). 

o that College he bequeathed a valuable col- 
lection of books; on which account he is recorded 
among its BenefaCtors, and his name and the dona- 
tion made by him are publicly recited at the end of 
every term (i). | | ef oy 

He was a perſon of lively apprehenſion, ſolid 
judgment and unwearied diligence ; by theſe quali- 
fications he acquired, at an early age, a know- 
ledge in the ſciences uncommonly extenſive. 

e was read in Law and Phyſic, well verſed in 
Hiſtory, Philoſophy and Mathematics, and critical- 
ly (killed in the learned languages. His abilities as a 
Moraliſt and a Divine, may be diſcerned from his 
Selec! Diſcourſes. He may ſeem to have over-rated 
the writings of the later Platoniſis, and to have paid 
too great regard to their authority: but he had this 
fault in common with many of bis co-temporarys. 
The ſtudy of Plotinus and of the other authors of 
his ſect was then much cultivated at Cambridge. 

They who know him, repreſent him to have been 
of a character moſt amiable. He was a conſcienti- 
ous and diſintereſted man: his notions of virtue 
were exalted, his benevolence univerſa] : Chriſtian 
kindneſs was the ruling principle of his heart, and 
the conſtant and delightful ſubject of his converſati- 
on: the zeal of the times in which he lived was 

. unhappily 


() In the place of one Appleby, as Walter conjectures, lift 
of loyal and Fpiſcopal Clergy, P. 157. | | 

() Patrick. funeral ſermon. 

(i) From the information of Dr. Birch. 
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unhappily violent, his own temper was paſſionate; 

et he was ever faithful to the great lato of love. 
The perverſe and obſtinate wickedneſs of mankind | 
excited in him emotions of ſorrow, not of anger. | 

He was communicative of his knowledge to o- | 
thers, and-on their account chearfully permitted the 
interruption of his own ſtudies. 

He performed the duties belonging to bis office | 
of Tutor with faithful application: he taught equal- | 
y by precept and example: He had an eaſe of ex- 
preſſion rarely to be found in ſtudious and abſtracted 
perſons : He laboured to accompliſh his pupils in all 
human literature; yet he employed bis moſt anxi- : 
ous care in leading them in the ways of heavenly 
wiſdom ; for he was, as Dr, Patrick expreſſes it, a 
holy and faithful guardian. | 

Yet did not his learning and ſuperior uſefulneſs. 
{well him with arrogance : his humility was the 
moſt conſpicuous of all his virtues. He himſelf was 
wont to ſay, That learning when put in oppoſition to 
moral accompliſhments, was nothing more than an ex- 
cellent kind of vanity. 

As a preacher, he was careful of adapting his diſ- 
courſes to the capacity of his audience: He was- 
zealous for the ſalvation of ſouls ; to this great end 
he purpoſed to have dedicated his future labours: 
but God was pleaſed to call him early to the reward 
of obedience. | 

He was conſtant in meditation, and ferious in 
prayer: his faith in the great truths of religion was 
ſincere and productive of. good works: in a word, 
he was a plain-hearted, intelligent, and practical 
Chriſtian. 

He compoſed not only the Select Di ſcourſes, but 
21ſo ſeveral treatiſes, as well in Latin as in Engliſh. 
Some part of them appear to have been once in the 
hands of Dr. Worthington (4). His Mathematical - 


leftures : 
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lectures are mentioned with particular commendatt. 
on; the contents of the other treatiſes are not 
known. 

His Select Diſcourſes were by his executor Dr. 
Samuel Cradoct, committed to the care of Dr, 
Worthington (I), who, with much induſtry and la- 
bour, prepared them for the prefs. They were 
publiſhed at London in the year 1660; and again 
in the year 1673. The diſcourſe of prophecy was 
tranſlated into Latin by M. Le Clerc, and prefixed 
to his commentaries on the Prophets, printed at 
Amfterdam in the year 17731. The diſcourſe 7 
the excellency and nobleneſs of true religion was allo 


ſeparately publiſhed at Glaſgow in the year 1745. 


It may now be proper to ſay a few words of this 
edition of the Select Diſcourſes. It is printed from 
that which was publiſhed by Dr. Heorthington in 
the year 1660; but with ſeveral alterations. 

The fixth Diſcourſe, which treats of prophecy, 
abounds in good learning ; but it does not properly 
relate to Chriſtian practice: It is therefore omitted. 
Tbe eight chapter of the fourth Diſcourſe,, which 
treats of the opinion of Ariſtotle in relation to the 
immortality of the ſoul, is for the ſame reaſon omit- 
ted. 

Many quotations from authors in the learned 
anguages have been tranſlated, and all the original 
paſtages placcd in the notes. Amorg the notes are 
alſo placed certain alluſions to anticnt Mythology, 
and to the erroneous notions in Philoſophy which 
prevailed in the days of the Author. Various in- 
accuracies of ſtyle have been corrected, and harſh 
expreſſions ſoftened: The ſenſe nevertheleſs of the 
original has been carefully preſerved. 

2 4 labour ſo tedious and unpleaſing, may, it is 
hoped, prove of ſome utility to the reader ; to hus 
candour is this edition ſubmitted. 

Y Preface . 1. 


CONTENTS. 


Drawn up by Jonn WORTHINGTON, D. P. 


GDI. 


Concerning the True Method of attaining 
Divine Knowledge. 


9 E CT. I. That Divine things are to be underſtood 
ö rather by a ſpiritual ſenſation than a verbal deſcripti- 
| on, or mere ſpeculation. Sin and wickednefs pre- 
judicial to true knowledge. That purity of heart and 
life, as alſo an ingenuous freedom of judgment, are the 
| beſt grounds and preparations for the entertainment of 
| truth, page 3. | | 
Sect. II. An objection againſt the method of knowing 
laid down in the former ſection, anſwered. That men 
generally, . their apoſtacy, are furniſh- 
ed with the radical principles of true knowledge. Men 
want not ſo much means of knowing what they ought 
to do, as wills to do what they know. Practical know- 
ledge differs from all other knowledge, and excells it, 


13. | et ty 

Seck. III. Men may be confidered in a fourfold ca- 
pacity in order to the perception af divine things. That 
the beſt and moſt excellent knowledge of divine things 
belongs only to the true and ſober Chriſtian ; and that 
it N but in its infancy while be is in this earthly body. 
P G. 
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CONTENTS 


"DISCOURSE I. 
of SUPERSTITION. 


; "3: H E true notion of ſaperſtition well expreſſed by 


I -Aooitaiwovie, f. e. an over-timoroits and dreadful ap- 


prebenſion of the Deity. A falſe opinion of the Deity 
the true cauſe and riſe of ſuperſtition. Superftition is 
moſt incident to ſuch as converſe not with the goodneſs 
of God, or are conſcious to themſelves of their own un- 
likeneſs to. him. Right apprehenſions of Gad beget in 
man a nobleneſs and freedom of ſoul. Superſtition, 


though it looks upon God as an angry Deity, yet it. 
le 


counts him eafily pleaſed with flattering worſhip. Ap- 
prehenſions of a Deny and guilt meeting together are 


apt to excite fear, Hypocrites, to ſpare their fins, ſeek. 


out ways to compound with God. Servile and ſuper- 
ſtitious fear is increafed by ignorance of the certain 
cauſes of terrible effects in nature &c. as alſo by fright- 
fol apparitions of ghoſts and ſpectres. A further con- 
ſideration of ſuperſtition as a compoſition of fear and 
flattery. A fuller definition of ſuperſtition, according 
to the ſenſe of the antients. Superſtition doth not al- 
ways appear in the ſame form, but paſſes from one form 


to another, and ſometimes covers itſelf under forms 


feemivgly ſpiritual and more refined. page 23. 


T1SCOUR SE. NE 
of AT H E I s M. 


TA AT chere is a near affinity between atheiſm and 


ſuperſtition. That ſuperſtition doth not only pre- 
pare the way for atheiſm, but promotes and ſtrengthens 


it. That epicuriſm is but atheiſm under a maſk, A 


confutation of Epicurus his maſter- notion, together with 


ſome other pretences and dogmata of his ſe&. The. 


true knowledge of nature 1s advantageous to * 
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That ſuperſtition is more tolerable than atheiſm. That 
atheiim is both ignoble and uncomfortable, What low * 
and unworthy notions the Eprcureans had concerning 
man's happineſs : and what trouble they were put to, 
how to define, and where to place true happineſs. A 
tue belief of a Deity ſupports the ſoul with a preſent 
tranquillity and future hopes. Were it not for a Deity, 
che world would be unhabitable, page 35. 


D:18-0:0-U k:$-R W. 
0/:be IMMORTALITY or Txz SOUL. 


HAP. I. The firſt and main principles of re- 

ligion, wiz. 1. That God is. 2. That Cod is arewarder 
of chem that ſeek him: wherein is included the great 
article of the immortality of the ſoul. Theſe two 
principles acknowledged by religious and ſerious perſons 
in all ages. 3. That God communicate: himſelf to mankind 
by Chriſt, The doQtrine of the immortality of the ſoul 
diſcourſed of in the firſt place, and why? p. 51. | 

Chap. II. Some conſiderations preparatory to the 
proot of the ſoul's immortality, p. 54. 

Chap. III. The firſt argument for the immortality of 
the ſoul. That the ſoul of man is not corporeal. The 
croſs abſurdities upon the ſuppoſition that the ſoul is a 
complex of fluid atoms,or that it is made up by a fortuitous 
concourſe of atoms, which is Eficurus his notion con- 
cerning body. The principles and dogmata of the 
Epicurean philoſophy in oppoſition to the immaterial and 
incorporeal nature of the ſoul, aſſerted by Lucretius, but 
diſcovered to be falſe and inſufficient, That motion 
cannot ariſe from body or matter. Nor can the power 
of ſenſation riſe from matter: much leſs can reaſon. 
That all human knowledge hath not its riſe from ſenſe. 
The proper function of ſenſe, and that it is never de- 
ceived, An addition of three conſiderations for the en- 
torcing of this argument, and further clearing the im- 
materiality of the foul. That there is in man a oy , 

which 


| 
| 
: 
| 


x CONTENTS; 


which f. controls ſenſe ; and 2. collects and unites ah 
the perceptions of our ſeveral ſenſes. 3. That memory 
and previſion are not explicable upon the ſuppoſition of 


matter and motion, page 59. 


Chap. IV. The ſecond argument for the immortality 
of the ſoul. Actions either automatical or ſpontaneous, 
That ſpontaneous and elicite actions evidence the diſ- 
tinction of the ſoul from the body. Lucretius his evaſion 
very flight and weak. That the liberty of the will is 
inconſiſtent with the Epicurean principles. That the 
conflict of reaſon againſt the ſenſitive appetite argues a 
being in us ſuperior to matter, p. 74. 

Chap. V. The third argument for the immortality of 
the ſoul. That mathematical notions argue the ſoul 
to be of a true ſpiritual and immaterial nature, p. 80. 

Chap, VI. The fourth argument for the immortality 
of the ſoul. That thoſe clear and ftable ideas of truth 
which are in man's mind, evince;an immortal and im- 
material ſubſtance reſiding in us, diſtinct from the body, 
The ſoul more knowable than the body. Some paſ- 
fages out of Plotinus and Proclus for the further confirm- 
ing of this argument, p. 83. 5 | 

Chap. VII. What it is, that beyond the yo 4 and 
moſt ſubtile ſpeculations whatſoever, does clear and 
evidence to a good man the immortality of his ſoul, 
'That true goodneſs and virtue begets the moſt raiſed 


ſenſe of this immortality. Plotinus his excellent dil- 


courſe to this purpoſe, p. 87. 


Chap. VIII. A main difficulty concerning the im- 


mortality of the ſoul (viz. The ſtrong ſympathy of the 


ſoul with the body) anſwered. An anſwer to another 
enquiry, viz. Under what account impreſſions derived 


from the body do fall in morality, p. 92. 


D-ISCOUR SE Vi. 
Of the Exiſtence and Nature of GOD. 
Coen I. That the beſt way to know God is by 


an attentive reflection upon our own ſouls. God 
more 
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ore clearly and lively piftured upon the ſouls of men, 


than upon any part of the ſenſible world, page 101. 


Chap. II. How the contemplation of our own ſouls, 


and a right reflection upon the operations thereof, may 


22d us into the knowledge of 1. The divine unity and 
ompiſcience, 2. God's omnipotence, 3 The divine 


love and goodneſs, 4. God's eternity, 5. His omni- 


preſence, ©. The divine freedom and liberty, p. 104. 
Chap. III. How the conſideration of thoſe reſtleſs 
motions of our wills after ſome ſupreme and infinite 


good, leads us into the knowledge of a Deity, p. 110. 


Chap. IV. Inferences and Deductions from the 
conſideration of the Divine nature and attributes. 


1. That all divine productions are the free effluxes of 
omnipotent love and goodneſs. The true notion of God's 
glory; what it is. Men very apt to miſtake in this point. 
God needs not the happineſs or miſery of his creatures 
to make himſelf glorious by. God does moſt glorify 
himſelf by communicating himſelf: we moſt glorify 
God when we moſt partake of him, and reſemble him 
moſt, P-. 114. | 


Chap. V. A ſecond inference. 


2. That all things are ſupported and governed by an al- 
mighty avi/dom and goodneſs. An anſwer to an objection 
made againſt the divine providence from an unequal 
diſtribution of things here below. Such quarrelling 
with providence ariſeth from a pedantic and carnal 
notion of good and evil, p. 117. 


_ Chap, VI. A third inference. 


3, That all true happineſi conſiſts in a participation o 
Cad, ariſing out of the On 3 of — l. 
to bim; and that the moſt real miſery ariſeth out of the 
apoſtacy of ſeuls from Cod. No enjoy ment of God with- 
out our being made like to him. The happineſs and 
miſery of man defined and ſtated, with the original and 
foundation of both, p. 120. 


Chap. 
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Chap. VII. A fourth inference. 


4. The fourth inference acquaints us with the true 
notion of the divine juſtice, That the proper ſcope and 
deſign of it, is, to preſerve righteouſneſs, to promote and 
encourage true goodneſs. That it does not primarily 
intend puniſhment, but only takes it up as a mean to 
prevent tranſgreſſion. True juſtice never ſupplants any 
that itſelf may appear glorious in their ruins. How 
divine juſtice is moſt advanced, page 123. 


Chap. VIII. The fifth and laſt inference. 


5. That ſeeing there is ſuch an intercourſe and ſeciety, as 
it were, between Cod and men, thereforg there is alſo ſont 
law between them, which is the bond of all communion, 
The primitive rules of God's ceconomy in this world, 
not the ſole reſults of an abſolute will, but the ſacred 
decrees of reaſon and goodneſs. God could not de- 
fign to make us finful or miſerable. Of the law of 
nature emboſomed in man's ſoul. How it obliges man 
to love-and obey God, and to exprefs a Godlike fpiri 
and life in this world. All ſouls the offs-pring of God; 
but holy ſouls manifeſt themſelves to be, and are more 
peculiarly, the children of God, p. 125. 

' Chap. IX. An — concerning the reaſon of 

ſitive laws, p. 128. 

Chap. X. The concluſion of this treatiſe, concerning 
the exiſtence and nature of God, ſhewing how our 
knowledge of God comes to be ſo imperfect in this fate, 
while we are here in this terreſtrial body,, Two ways 
obſerved by Plotinus, whereby this body does prejudice 
the ſoul in her operations, That the better philoſo- 
phers and more contemplative Jews did not deny the ex- 
iſtence of all kiad of body in the other ſtate; What 
meant by Zieroafler's dtoxcor quyis. What kind of 
knowledge of God cannot be attained to in this life. 
What meant by feb and blood, 1 Cor. 15. p. 131. 


DIS. 
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DISCOURSE vf. 


07 Legal Righteouſneſs and the Righteouſ- 


neſs of Faith. 


H4 P. J. The introduction, ſpewing what it is to 
C have a right knowledge of divine truth, and what 

it is that is either available or prejudicial to the true 
chriſtian knowledge and life, page 137. 
Chap. II. An inquiry tato that Jewiſh notion of a 
legal righteouſneſs, which is oppoſed by St. Pau. That 
their notion of it was fuch as this, diz. That the law 
externally diſpenſed to them (though it were, as a dead 
letter, merely without them) and conjoined with the 
power of their own free-will, was ſufficient to procure 
them acceptance with God, and to acquire merit enough 
to purchaſe eternal life, perfection and happineſs. That 
this their notion had theſe two grounds; firſt, an opini- 
on of their own ſelf-ſufficiency, and that their free-will 
was fo abſolute and perſect, as that they needed not 
that God ſhould do any thing for them but 'only furniſh 
them with ſome laws to exerciſe this innate power about. 
That they aſſerted ſuch a freedom of will as might be 
to them a foundation of merit, p. 140. 

Chap. III. The ſecond ground of the Jewiſh notion 
of a legal righteouſneſs, wiz. That the law delivered to 
them on Mount &a was a ſufficient diſpenſation from 
God, and all that needed to be done by him to bring 
them to perfe&ion and happineſs : and that the ſcope 
of their law was nothing but to afford them ſeveral ways 
and means of merit. The opinion of the Jewiſh writers 
concerning merit and the reward due to the works of the 
Jaw, Their diſtinguiſhing of men, in order to merit and 


| demerit, into three ſorts, wis. Perfectly righteous, per- 
fia wicked, and a middle fort betnuiæt theje, The mer- 


cen?ry and low ſpirit of the Jewiſh religion. An ac- 
count of what the Cabbaliſts held in this point of legal 


nghteouſneſs 147. 
147 Chap. 


| 
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Chap. IV. The ſecond inquiry, concerning the evan. 


gelical righteouſneſs or the righteouſneſs of faith, and * | 
the true difference between the law and the goſpel, the . 
old and the new covenant, as it is laid down by the 68 
Apoſtle Paul. A more general anſwer to this inquiry, How 
together with a general obſervation of the Apoſtle; en 
main end in oppoſing faith to the works of the law, az * 11 
To beat down the Fewiſh proud conceit of merit. A moe 5 
particular and diſtin anſwer to the inquiry, a. T . 


the law or Old Covenant is confidered only as an enter 
adminiſtration, a dead thing in itſelf, a diſpenſation con. 
ing in an outward and written law of precepts : but tf 
goſpel or New: Covenant is an internal thing, a vital fon 
and principle of righteouſneſs in the ſouls of men, an inarari 
manife/iation of divine lift, and a liuing impreſſion upon tiy 
minds and ſpirits of men, This proved from {everal 
teſtimonies of ſcripture, page 156. 

Chap. V. Two propoſitions for the better underſtand. 
ing of the doctrine of juſtification and divine acceptance, 
1. Prop. That the divine judgment and eſiimation of every 
thing is according to the truth of the thing ; and God's at- 
ceptance or not acceptance of things is ſuitable to his judgment 
On what account St. James does attribute a kind of 
Juſtification to good works. 2. Prop. God's juſtifying 9 
finners in pardoning their fins carries in it a neceſſary ri. 
ference ti the ſanttifying of their natures, This abundant- 
ly proved trom the nature of the thing, p. 170. 

Clap. VI. How the goſpel-righteouſneſs is conveyed} 
to us by faith, made to appear from theſe two conlice- 
rations. 1. The goſpel lays a firong foundation of a chear 
ful dependence upon the grace and love of God, and off. aue 
in it, This confirmed by ſeveral goſpel-exprefiionl 
containing plainly in them the moſt ſtrong motives and 
encouragements to all ingenuous addreſſes to God, to 
all chearful dependence on him, and confident ex- 
pectation of all aſſiſtance from him, 2. A true Evange/: 
cal faith is no lazy or languid thing, but an ardent breath- 
ing and thirfting after aivine grace and righteaujneſs : Nt 
looks beyond a mere pardon of fin, and mainly purſue 


after an inward paiticipation of the divine un Cad. 
e 
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he mighty power of a living faith in the love and 


4 4 


Win of God, diſcourſed of througho t the whole 
ter, page 1 6 

2 * T 2 Appendix to the fore going diſcourſe ; 
be acbele buſineſs and undertaking of Chriſt 1s eminent= 
 :1/2b/e both to give full relief and caſe to our minds 
Lari, and alſo to encourage us to godiineſs or a Cords 
-ie richteen/arſe, briefily repreſented in ſundry particu- 
Jars, P. 183. 
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DIS C*Q.U-R-8-B VIL 


K Of the ſhortneſs and Vanity of a Phariſaical 
Righteouſneſs. | 


I V. I. A general account of men's miſtakes 
about religion. Men are no where more lazy and 
fiogoiſh, and more apt to delude themſelves, than in 
Wmaticrs of religion. The religion of moſt men is but 
an image and reſemblance of their own fancies. 'The 
ethod propounded for diſcourſing upon theſe words in 
St. Matthew, i. To diſcover ſome of the miſtakes and 
alſe notions about religion. 2. To diſcover the reaſon of 
theſe miſtales. A brief explication of the words, p. 199. 

Chap. TT. An account of men's miſtakes about re- 
15101 in four particulars. 1. A partial obedience to ſome 
articular precepts. The falſe ſpirit of religion ſpends 
pelelf in ſome particulars, is confined, is overſwayed by 
ſome prevailing luſt. Men of this ſpirit may by ſome book - 
kill, and a zeal about the externals of religion, looſe 
be ſenſe of their own guiltineſs, and of their deficien- 
les in the effentials of godlineſs, and fancy themſelves 
nearly related to God. Where the true ſpirit of reli- 
non is, it informs and actuates the whole man, it will 
not be confined, but will be abſolute within us, and not 
Juſter any corrupt intereſt to grow by it, p. 192. 

Chap, III. The ſecond miſtake about religion, vix. 
A mere compliance of the outavard man with the law of 
vid, True religion ſeats itſelf in the centre of men's 


6 2 | ſouls, 
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ſouls, and firſt brings the inward man into obedience 


to the law of God: the ſuperficial religion intermeddle | 


chiefly with the circumference and outiide of men; r 
reſts in an outward —_— from ſome fins. Of ſpe. 
culative and the moſt cloie and ſpiritual wickedne(; 


within, How apt men zre to fink all religion into 


opinions and external forms, page 195. 


Chap. IV. The third miſtake about religion, «ix, 


A conftrained and forced obedience ts Cd's command ment. 


The religion of many (ſome of whom would {een i 


moſt abhorrent from ſuperſtition) is nothing elſe by 
ſuperſiition properly ſo called. Falſe Religionitts, having 


vo inward ſenſe of the divine goodneſs, cannot truly by 


love God: yet their ſour and dreadful apprehenſions of 
God compel them to ſerve him. A flaviſh ſpirit ig 
religion may be very prodigal in ſuch kind of ſerving 
God as doth not pinch their corruptions; but in the 
great and weightier matters of religion, in ſuch thing; 
as prejudice their beloved luſts, it is very needy and 
ſparing. This ſervile ſpirit has mean and low thoughts 
of God, but an high opinion of its outward ſervices, 
as conceiting, that by ſuch cheap things God is pratified 
and becomes indebted to it. The different effects of 
love and laviſh fear in the truly, and in the faliely re-. 
ligious, p. 199. 

Chap. V. The fourth and laſt miſtake about religion, 


When a mere mechanical and artificial religion is taken fir 


that which is a true impreſſion of heaven upon the ſouls of i 


men, and which moves like a new nature. How religion 
is by ſome made a piece of art, and how there may be 
ſpecious and plauſible imitations of the internals of re. 
ligion as well as of the externals. 'The method and 
power of fancy in contriving ſach artificial imitations, 
How apt men are in theſe to deceive both themie]ve 
and others. The difference between thoſe that are 
governed in their religion by fancy, and thoſe that are 
actuated by the divine Spirit, and in whom religion 15 
a living form. That true religion is no art, but a new 


nature. Religion diſcovers uielf beſt in a ſerene a 
cleu 
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bar temper of mind, in deep humility, meekneſs, ſelf- 
ih univerſal love of God and all true goodneſs, 
page 202. 


DIS C OU. RR S8 E VII. 


Of the Excellency and Nobleneſs of true 
Religion. 


CH AP.T. 1. The noblenteſs of religion in regard of its 
original and fountain: It comes from heaven aud 
moves towards heaven again. God the firſt excellency 
and primitive perfection. All perfections and excel- 
jencies in any kind are to be meaſured by their ap- 
ach to, and participation of the firſt perfection. Re- 
ligion the greateſt participation of God: none capable 
of this divine communication but the higheſt of created 
beings: and conſequently religion is the greateſt ex- 
cellency. A twofold fountain in God whence religion 
fiows, viz. 15 His nature. 2. His will. Of truth na- 
tara] and revealed, Of an outward and inward revela- 
tion of God's will, p. 213. - 

Chap. II. 2. The noblene/; of religion in reſpe? of its 
nature, briefly diſcovered in ſome particulars. How a 
man actuated by religion, 1. lives above the world ; 
2, converſes with himſelf, and knows how to love, value 
and reverence himſelf, in the beſt ſenſe; 3. lives above 


himſelf, not being content to enjoy himſelf, except he 


may enjoy God too, and-hirfelf in God. How he de- 
nes himſelf for God. To deny a man's ſelf, is not to 
deny right reaſon, for that were to deny God; inſtead - 
of denying himſelf for God. Self- love the only prin- 
ciple that acts wicked men. The happy privileges of 
a ſoul united to God, p. 217. 
Chap, III. 3. The Nobleneſs of religion in regard of its - 
properties, Sc. of which this is one, 1. Religion enlarges 
ail the faculties of the foul, and begets a true ingenuity, 
liberty and amplitude, the moſt free and penerous ſpirit in 
le mundi of goed men. The nearer any being comes to 
b 3 | God, 
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God, the more large and free; the further it ſlides from 
God, the more ſtraitned. Sin is the figking of man's 
ſoul from God into ſenſual ſelfiſhneſs. An account 
when the moit generous freedom of the ſoul is to be 
taken in its juſt proportions. How mechanical and 
formal chriſtians make an art of religion; ſet it ſuch 
bounds as may not exceed the ſcant meaſure of their 
principles ; and then fit their own notions as ſo many 
examples to it, A good man finds not his religion 
without him, but as a living principle within him. God'; 
immutable and eternal goodneſs the unch angeable rule 
of his will. Peeviſh, ſelf-willed and imper ious men 
ſhape out ſuch notions of God as are agreeable to this 
pattern of themſelves. The truly religious have better 
apprehenſions of God, page 224. | 
Chap. IV. Ihe ſecond property diſcovering the 
nobleneſs of religion, viz. That it reftores a man toa 
jut power and dominion over himj/elf, enables him to over- 
come his ſelfabill and paſſions, Of ſelf-will, and the 
many evils that flow from it. That religion does no 
where «diſcover its power and proweſs ſo much, as in 
ſubduing this dangerous and potent enemy. The high- 
eſt and nobleſt victories are thoſe over our ſelf-will and 
paſſions. Of {ſelf-denial, and the having power over 
our wills; the happineſs and the privileges of ſuch a 
ſtate How that magnanimity and puiſſance which re- 
ligion begets in holy ſouls differs from and excells that 
gallantry and puiſſance which the great Nimrod: of 
this world boaſt of, p. 248. | 
Chap. V. The third property or effect diſcovering the 
nobleneſs of religion, wiz. That it direct. and enables a 
man to propound to bimſelf the beſt end, viz. The glory of 
God, and his own becoming like unto God, Low and par- 
ticular ends and intereits both debaſe and ſtraiten a 
man's ſpirit : the univerſal, higheſt and laſt end both 
ennobles and enlarges it. A man is ſuch as the end is 
he aims at. The great power the end hath to mould 
and faſhion a man into its likeneſs. Religion: obliges a 
man (not to ſeek himſelf, nor to drive a trade for him- 
ſelf ; but) to ſeek the glory of God, to live wholly to 
him; and guides him ſteadily and uniformly to the = 
chie 
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chief good and laſt end. Men are prone to flatter them - 
celves with a pretended aiming at the glory of God. 
A more full and diſtin& explication of what is meant by 
2 man's directing all his actions to the glory of God. 
What it is truly and really to glorify God. God ſeek- 
ing his glory in reſpect of us is the flowing forth of his 
goodneſs upon Us : Our ſeeking the glory of God is 
gar endeavouring to partake more of God, and to re- 
ſemble bim (as much as we can) in true holineſs and 
every divine virtue. hat we are not nicely to diſtin» 
an between the glory of God and our own ſalvation. 
That ſalvation is nothing elſe, for the main, but a true 
participation of the divine Nature. To love God above 
ourſelves, is not to love him above the ſalvation of our 
ſouls; but above our particular beings and above our 
finful affections, Cc. The difference between things that 
are good relatively, and thoſe that are good abſolutely 
and eflentially : that in our conformity to theſe God is 
moſt glorified, and we are made moſt happy, page 233. 
Chat. VI. The fourth property or effect diſcovering 
the excellency of religion, wiz. That it begets | the 
greateſt ſerenity and compoſedneſs of mind, and brings the 
trueft contentment, the pureſt and moſt /atisfying joy and pleaſure 
zo every holy foul, God, as being that uniform chief 
goed, and the one laſt end, does attract and fix the 
foul. Wicked men diſtracted through a multiplicity of 
objects and ends. How the reſtleſs appetite of our wills 
alter ſome ſupreme good leads to the knowledge (as of 
a Deity, ſo) of the unity of a Deity. How the joys 
and delights of good men differ from and far excel thoſe 
of the wicked. The conſtancy and tranquillity of the 
ipirits of good men in reference to external troubles, 
Al! perturbations of the mind ariſe from an inward 
rataer than an outward cauſe. The Stoics method for 
attzining arab and true reſt examined, and the in- 
lufiiciency of it diſcovered. A ſurther illuſtration of 
what has been ſaid concerning the peaceful and happy 
ſtate of good men, from the contrary ſlate: of the 
wicked, p. 239. 
Cbap. VII. The fifth property or eſtect diſcovering 
the excellency of religion, wiz, That it advanceth the 
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ſerl to an holy boldneſs and humble familiarity with Grd, 


The vanity and abſurdity of that opinion, wiz, That 
in a perfect re/agnation of our wills to God's avill, a man 
ſhould be content auith his own damnation and to be the ſub- 
ject of eternal aurath in bell, if. it ſhould ſo pleaſe Gad, 


Senſible and earthly things to things intellectual and divine. 


and to a comfortable confidence concerning the love of (id 
towards it, and its own ſalvation, Feartulneſs, con. 
ſternation of mind and frightful paſſions are conſe. 
quent upon ſin and guilt. Theſe together with the mo 
diſmal deportments of trembling and amazement are 
agreeable to the nature of the devil, who delights to be 
ſerved in this manner by his worſhippers. Love, joy 
and hope are moſt agreeable to the nature of God, and 
moſt pleaſing to him. The right apprehenſions of God 
are ſuch as are apt to beget love to God, delight and 
confidence in him. A true chriſtian is more for a ſolid 
and well grounded peace than for high raptures and 
feelings of joy. How a Chriſtian ſhould endeavour the 
aſſurance of his ſalvation. That he ſhould not im- 
portunately expect or deſire ſome extraordinary mani- 
teſtations of God to him, but rather look after the 
manifeſtation of the life of God within him, the foun- 
dation or beginning of heaven and ſalvation in his own 
ſoul. That felf-refignation, and the ſubduing of our 
own wills, are greatly available to obtain - aſſurance. 


page 248. 

hap. VIII. The ſixth property or effect diſcovering 
the excellency of religion, vis. That it ſpiritualize, 
material things, and carries up the fouls of good men from 


There are leſſer and fuller repreſentations of God in 
the creatures. To converſe with God in the creation, 
and to paſs out of the ſenſible world into the in- 
tellectual, is moſt effectually taught by religion. Wicked 
men converſe not with God as ſhining out in the. crea- 
tures; they converſe with them in a ſenſual and un- 
ſpiritual manner. Religion does ſpiritualize the crea- 
tion to good men: it teaches them to look at any per- 


fections or excellencies in themſelves and others, not ſo 


much as theirs or others, hut as ſo many beams m—_ 
| rom 
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om one and the ſame fountain of light ; to love them 
ail in God, and God in all ; the univerſal goodneſs in 
2 particular being. A good man enjoys and delights 
in whatſoever good he ſees any where, as if it were his 
den: be does not fondly love and eſteem either him- 
ſelf or others. The divine temper and ſtrain of the an- 
jent philoſophy, page 253. 
2 Chap. IX. The wht and laſt property or effect 
diſcovering the excellency of religion, vis. That it 
raiſeth the minds of good men to a due obſervance of, and 
attendance upon Divine providence, and enable; them to 
lerwe the wwiil of Cod, and to acguieſce in it. For a man 
to ſerve providence and the will of God entirely, to 
work with God, and to bring kimſelf and all his actions 
into 2 compliance with God's will, his ends and deſigns, 
is an argument of the trueſt nobleneſs of ſpirit ; it is 
the moſt excellent and divine life ; and it is moſt for a 
man's advantage. How the conſideration of divine 
providence is the way to inward quietneſs and eftabliſh-. 
ment of ſpirit, How wicked men carry themſelves un- 
becomingly through their 1mpatience and fretfulneſs un- 
der the diſpoſals of providence. The beauty and har- 
mony of the various methods of providence, p. 257. 
Chap. X. 4. Fhe excellency of religion in regard of its 
progreſs. As it is perpetually carrying on the ſoul towards 
perfection. Every nature hath its proper centre which 
it ,altens to. Sin and wickedneſs is within the attraQive 
power of hell, and haſtens thither : grace and holineſs 
is within the central force of heaven, and moves thither. 
Lis not the ſpeculation of heaven as a thing to come 
that ſatisfies the defires of religious ſouls, but the real 
poſſeſſion of it even in this life. Men are apt to ſeek 
alter aJurance of heaven as a thing to come, rather 
than after heaven itſelf and the inward poſſeſſion of it 
here, How the aſſurance of heaven riſes from the 
growth of holineſs, and the powerful progreſs of religion 
in gur fouls. That we are not haſtily to believe that 
ve are Chriſt's, or that Chriſt is in us. That the works 
Walch Chrit does in holy ſouls teſtify of him, and beſt 
evidence Chriſt's ſpiritual appearance in them, p. 260. 

| Chap, 
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Chap. XI. 5. The excellency of religion in regard of i 
term and end, viz. perfect bleſjedneſs. How unable ye 
are in this ſtate to comprehend and deſcribe the ful! and 
perfect ſtate of happineſs and glory to come. Phe 
more Godlike a Chriſtian is, the better may he unde:. 
ſtand that ſtate, Holineſs and happineſs not tus 
diſtin things, but two ſeveral notions of one and the 
ſame thing. Heaven cannot fo well be defined hy 
any thing without us, as by ſomething within us. The 
great nearneſs and affinity between fin and hell. The 
concluſion of this treatiſe, containing a ſerious exhorta- 
tion to a diligent minding of religion, with a diſcovery 
of the vanity of thoſe pretences which keep men of! 
from minding religion, page 263. 


DISCOURSE” FS. 
The Conflicts and Conqueſts of a Chriſtian. 


HA P. I. The introduction, ſummarily treating of 
the perpetual enmity between God, the principle 


of good, and the principle of evil, the devil: as allo. 


between whatſoever is from God and that which is 
from the devil. That wicked men by deſtroying what 
there is from God within them, and diveſting themſelves 
of all that which hath any alliance to God or true 
goodneſs, and transforming themſelves into the diaboli- 
cal image, fit themſelves for correſpondence and con- 
verſe with the devil. The fears and horrors which in- 
felt both the apoſtate ſpirits and wicked men. The 
weakneſs of the devil's kingdom; Chriſt's ſaccels 
againſt it, p. 273. 

Ghap. II. The firſt obſervation, That the devil is conti- 
nually buſie with us. The devil conſidered under a double 
notion. 1. As an apoſtate ſpirit which fell from God. 
The great danger of the devil's activity, not only when 
he preſents himſelf in ſome corporeal ſhape, but wien 
he is unſeen and appears not. The weakneſs and folly 
of thoſe who are afraid of him only when he appears 
embodied. That the good Spirit of God is active for 
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onder his ſeveral diſguiſes and appearances, page. 270. 
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he good of ſouls. How regardleſs men are of the 
-ntle motions of the divine Spirit; and how unwatch- 
” | and ſecure under the ſuggeſtions of the evil ſpirit. 
How we may diſcover the devil in his ſtratagems, and 


Cap. ITT. 2. Of the activity of the devil conſidered 
as a ſpirit of apoſtaſy and as a degenerate nature in 
men. That the devil is not only the name of one par- 
tico!ar thing, but a nature. The difference between 


tre devil and wicked men is rather the difference of a 
ame than of natures. The kingdom and tyranny of 
ne devil and hell is chiefly within, in the qualities and 
W cipoſicions of men's minds. Men are apt to quarrel 
W with the devil in the name and notion, and defy him 
W with their tongues, while they entertain him in their 
S }-2rts, and comply with all that which the devil is. 


The vanity of their pretended love to God, and hatred 
of the devil, That there is nothing better than God 


SW binſc'f, for which we ſhovld love him; and to love 


him for his own beauty and excellency is the beſt way 
of loving him. That there is nothing worſe than ſin 
itſeif, for which we ſhould hate it; and to hate it for 
its own deformity is the trueſt way of hating it. How 
hell and mifery ariſes from within men. Why wicked 
men are ſo inſenſible of their miſery in this life, p. 278. 
Chap. IV. The ſecond obſervation, viz. The warfare 
9% cher ian life. True religion conſiſts not in a mere 
paſſwe capacity and ſluggiſh kind of doing nothing, nor 
in a melancholy. fitting ſtill or flothful waiting, &c. 
but it conſiſts in inward life and power, vigour and acti- 
vity. Aciſcovery of the dulneſs and erroneouſneſs of that 
hypotheſis, viz. That good men are wholly paſſive and 
2nable at any time to move without ſome external im 
jetu;, ſome impreſſion and impulſe from without upon 
them: or, that all motions in religion are from an ex- 
ternal principle. Of the quality and nature of the true 
ſpiritual warfare, and, of the manner and method of it. 


and managed without noiſe or pompous obſervation ; 
and without any hindrance or prejudice to the moſt 
peaceful, ſedate and compoſed temper of a religious ſoul. 


This 


That ic is tranſaQed upon the inner ſtage of men's ſouls, 
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This further illuſtrated from the conſideration of 9 
falſe and pretended zeal for God and his kingdom 3 
gainſt the devil; which, though it be impetuous, ane 
makes a great noiſe, and a fair ſhew in the world, is 3e 
both impotent and ineffectual, page 283. 

Chap. V. The third obſervation, vin. The certain 
of fucceſi and victory to all thoſe that reſsft the devil. Thy 
grounded upon, 1. The weakneſs of the devil and n 
conſidered in themſelves. 2. God's powerful afliftin 
all faithful chriſtians in this warfare. The devil my 
allure and tempt, but cannot prevail, except men cor. 
ſent and yield to his ſuggeſtions. The devil's ſtrengu 
lies in men's treachery and falſeneſs to their own fou, 
Sin is ſtrong, becauſe men oppoſe it weakly. Te 
error of the Manichæ an, about a principium mali de. 
fended by men in their lives and practices. Of God! 
readineſs to aſſiſt chriſtians in their ſpiritual conflis, 
his compaſſionate regards and the more ſpecial reſpet 
of his providence towards them in ſuch occaſions. The 
concluſion, diſcovering the evil and horridneſs of magic, 
diabolical contracts, c. p. 287. 
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B CONCERNING 


The TRUE METHOD 


OF ATTAINING 


EDiVINE KNOWLEDGE. 


; PsAL. 311. 10. 
The Fear of the Lord is the Beginning 34 Wiſdom : a good 
Underftanding have all they that do his Commandments, 


Jonx vn, 17. 
If any Man wwiil do his Will, he foall know 27 the 
Doetrine, whether it be of God 
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CONCERNING 


e True Method of attaining 


DivinE KNOWLEDGE. 


SECT: 1. 


YT lata been long fince well obſerved, That every 
| icicnce hath ſome certain principles upon which 
the whole frame of it muſt depend; and he that 
will fully acquaint himſelf with the myſteries there- 
of, muſt come furniſhed with ſome pre- eſtabliſned opi- 
nions . Were I indeed to define divinity, I ſhould ra- 

ther call it @ divine life, than à divine ſcience; it bein 
omething rather to be underſtood by a ſpiritual ſenſa- 
tion, than by any verbal deſcription, as all things of 
Jeenſe and life are beſt known by ſentient and vital fa- 
Nawe Every ching is beſt known by that which bears 
@ jult reſemblance and analogy with it: and there» 
tore the Scripture is wont to ſet forth a good life as the 
fundamental 
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fundamental principle of divine ſcience ; M ga- 
built her an houſe, and hewn out her ſeven pillars, Pray 
ix. 1. But the fear of the Lord is the beginning of wit 
dom, Job. xxviii. 28. the foundation of the whole & | 
brick, 

We ſhall therefore, as a preface to what we Hal! z.. 
terwards diſcourſe upon the heads of divinity, {peak 
ſomething of this true method of knowing, which is not 
ſo much by notions as actions; as religion itſelf confily 
not fo much in words as in things. They are not alwa; 
the belt ſkilled in divinity, that are the moſt verſant in 


thoſe ſyſtems into which it is ſometimes digeſted, the t 
that have erected the greateſt monopolies of art and and 
ſcience. He that is molt practical in divine things, hath to pt 
the pureſt and fincereſt knowledge of them, and not he us te 
that is moſt dogmatical. Divinity indeed is a true ef mo! 
flux from the Eternal light, which, like the ſun-bearns, bet 
does not only enlighten, but warm and enliven ; d 
therefore our Saviour hath in his Beatitudes conneficl prod 
purity of heart with the beatifical vihon. And, as tne s. 
eye cannot behold the ſun, unleſs it be ſunlike “, and oy 
hath the form and reſemblance of the ſun drawn init; r!“ 


ſo neither can the ſoul of man behold God, unleſs i alk: 
be Godlike +, hath God formed in it, and be made as n 
partaker of the divine nature. And the Apollle &. he b 
Paul, when he would lay open the right way of attain- they 
ing to divine truth, ſaith, that #oxw/edge puſferh up, bit “ 
it is lone that edifieth, 1 Cor. viii. 1. The knowledge It 15 
of divinity that appears in ſyſtems and models is but 4 cala 
r wan light; but the powerful energy of divine out 

| knowledge diſplays itſelf in purified fouls : here we a e 
indeed find the land of truth |. | . 
To ſeek our divinity merely in books and writings, s 


is to ſeek the living among the dead: we do but in abt 
vain ſeek God many times in theſe, Where his truth — 
too often is not ſo much enſhtined as entombed : no, bon 


leck for God within thine on 1oul ||; be is beſt d 
cerned ma) 

* nawedng 41 iv" Evers 

+ Tioudng A Yπ mewn . 
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derned by an intellectual touch of him“; we muſt 
e avith our eyes, and hear with our ears, and our hands 
wil Lan lle the avord of life, that J may expreſs it in St. 
ehe words, 1 Ep. 1. 1. The foul itſelf hath its ſenſe, 
- weil 25 the body , and therefore David, when he 
would teach us how to know what the divine goodneſs 
is. calls not for ſpeculation but ſenſation, Tafie and ſee 
hw god the Lord is, Plal. xxxiv. 8. That is not the 
ft and trueſt knowledge of God which is wrought out 
by the labour of the train, but that which is kindled 
within vs by an heavenly warmth in our hearts. As in 
the natural body it is the heart that ſends up pure blood 
and lively ſpirits into the head, whereby it is enabled 
to perform its ſeveral functions; ſo that which enables 
us to know and underſtand aright in the things of God, 
moſt be a living principle of holineſs within us, When 
the tree of knowledge is not planted by the tree of life, 
aud derives not its ſap from thence, it may be as well 
productive of evil as good, and bring forth bitter fruit 
25 weil as ſweet. If we would indeed have our know- 
edge thrive and flouriſh, we muſt water the tender 
plants of it with holineſs. When Zoroafter's ſcholars 
alked him, what they ſhould do to get avinged ſouls, ſuch 
25 mig uit ſoar aloft in the bright beams of divine truth, 
he bids them bathe themſelves in „/e waters of life : 
they afcing what they were; he tells them, the four 
cardinal wirtues, which are the four rivers of paradiſe, 
it is but a thin, airy knowledge that is got by mere ſpe- 
culation, which is uſhered in by ſyllogiſms and demon- 
lirations; but that which ſprings forth from true good- 
nels, brings ſuch a divine light into the ſoul, as is more 
clear and convincing than any demonſtration 1. The 
reaſon why, notwithſtanding all our acute reaſons ard 
zubtile diſputes, truth prevails no more in the world, 
3, that we ſo often disjoin truth and true goodneſ:, 
which i themſelves can never be diſunited ; they grew 
both from the ſame root, and live in one another. We 
may, lixe thoſe in Plato's deep pit with their faces _ 
A 3 0 
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ed downwards, converſe with ſounds and ſhadows ; bu 
not with the life and ſubſtance of truth, while our {9 5 
remain defiled with any vice or luſt. Sin is that ae 


of oblivion in which the ſouls of men are immerſed. 


he that wants true virtue, in heaven's logic, is blind, ns 


cannot ſee afar off, 2 Pet. i. 9. Thoſe filthy miſts thy 
ariſe from impure and earthly minds, like an atm. 


here, perpetually incompaſs them, that they canng: 7 


ee that ſun of divine truth which ſhines about them, by 
never ſhines into any unpurged ſouls; the darknel 
comprehends it not, the tooliſh man underſtands it ng; 
All the light and knowledge that may ſeem ſometime 
to riſe up in unhallowed minds, is but like thoſe ſocty 
flames that ariſing up from a common furnace, are {oq 
quenched in their own ſmoak ; or like thoſe fires tha 
have their birth from earthly vapours, that do but flit u 
and fro upon the ſurface of this earth, where they were 
firſt brought forth: and ſerve not ſo much to enlighten, 
as to delude us; not to direct the wandring traveller 
into his way, but to lead him farther out of it. While 
we lodge any filthy vice in us, this will be perpetual 
twiſting itſelf into the thread of our fineſt ſpun ſpeculz- 
tions; like the ivy twiſting itſelf about the oak, it wil 
twine about our judgments and underſtandings, till it 
hath ſucked out the life and ſpirit of them. I cannot 
think that ſuch oblivion could poſſeſs the minds of ſome, 
as to make them queſtion that truth which to good me: 
ſhines as bright as the ſun at noon-day, had they nc 
foully defiled their own fouls with ſome helliſh vice 0: 
other, how fairly ſoever it may be they may diflemble 
it. There is a benumbing ſpirit, a congealing vapcut 
that ariſeth from ſin and vice, which will itupify tix 
ſenſes of the foul; as the Naturaliſts ſay there is fron 
the torpedo that ſmites the ſenſes of thoſe that approaci 
to it. This is that venemous deadly nightſhade which 
iaſtills its cold poiſon into the underſtandings of men. 
Such as men themſelves are, ſuch will God himſelf 
ſeem to be. It is the maxim of moſt wicked men, 
that the Deity is ſome way or other like themſelves: 
their ſouls do more than whiſper it, tho? their lips ſpez 
it not; and tho' their tongues be ſilent, yet their 11ves 
cry 
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ery it upon the houſe tops, and in the public ſtreets. 
That idea which men generally have of God is nothing 
dle but the picture of their own complexion : that no- 
gon of him which hath the ſupremacy in their minds, 
i none eiſe but ſuch an one as hath been ſhap'd out ac- 
cording to ſome pattern of themſelves; tho' they may 
{> clothe and diſguiſe this idol of their own, when they 
carry it about in a pompous proceſſion to expoſe it to 
the view of the world, that it may ſeem very beautiful, 
and indeed any thing elſe rather than what it is. Moſt 
W cn /tho' it may be they themſelves take no great no- 
W ticc of it) are of a different judgment in their public 
| profeſſion, from what they are in the retirements of 
of their private cloſets *. There is a double head, as 
well as a double heart; men's corrupt hearts will not 
ſuffer their notions and conceptions of divine things to 
be cait in the form that an higher reaſon, which ma 
ſometime work within them, would mould them into. 

{ would not be thought all this while to baniſh the 
belief of all innate notions of divine truth: but theſe 
are too often ſtained with a deep dye of mens filthy 
lofts, It is but light buried and ſtifled in ſome dark 
body, from whence all thoſe diſcoloured notions and 
apprehenſions of divine things are begotten. Tho' 
theſe common notions may be very buiy ſometimes in 
the vegetation of divine Knowledge; yet the corrupt 
vices of men may ſo clog, diſturb and over-rule them +, 
that they may produce nothing but monſters, miſerably 
diſtorted and miſhapen. This kind of ſcience, compa- 

Ming too familiarly with matter, and receiving and imbi- 
bing it into itſelf, changeth its ſhape by this inceſtuous mix- 
ture, At beſt, while any inward luſt is harboured in 
the minds of men, it will ſo weaken them, that they 
can never bring forth any maſculine or generous know- 


ledge. 


A Their cuſtom is, like that diſſembling Monk, aliter ſen- 
tire in {cholts, aliter in muſs. 

As the Naturaliſts ſay, thisunruly and maſterleſs matter 
Goth the natural forms in the formation of living creatures. 

| Tv U, TOANG c αν, I dg auThvy ee es., dog ; r- 
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ledge”. Sin and luſt are always of a hungry nature 
and ſack up all thoſe vital affections of mens ſoy! 
which ſhould feed and nouriſh their underitandings, | 
What are all our moſt ſublime fpeculations of the 
Deity, that are not impregnated-with true goodneſe, by Wl zip to 
inſipid things that have no taſte nor life in them, ch 

do but {well like empty froth in the ſouls of nen? 
They do not feed mens fouls, but only puff them g n 
and fill them with pride, arrogance, and tyranny to. Mere! 
wards thoſe who cannot well underſtand their ſubtie Non 
curioſities : as thoſe philoſophers who made their know. 
ledge only matter of oſtentation, to ſet off themſelve, St: 
but never took any care to ſquare and govern their 
lives by it +. Such as theſe do but fpider-like take 
a great deal of pains to ſpin a worthleſs web out of their 
own bowels, which will not keep them warm. Theſe 
indeed are thoſe filly ſouls that are ever learning, but 
never come to the knowledge of the truth, 2 Tim. iii. s an 
They may, with Pharash's lean kine, eat up and de- 
vour all languages and ſciences, and yet, when they 
have done, ſtill remain lean and ill-favoured as they 
were at firſt. Barren ſpeculations may be hovering and 
fluttering vp and down about divinity, but they cannoi 
ſettle or fix themſelves upon it: they ' unfold the gar- 
ment of truth, but they cannot behold the lovely form 
of it. There are hidden myfteries in divine truth, 
wrapt up one within another, which cannot be diſcern- 
ed but by them who have been initiated in the divine 

myſteries. | TILE 
We muſt not think we have then attained to the nght 
knowledge of truth, when we have broken thro' the 
outward ſhell of words and phraſes that houſe it up; 
or when by a logical analyſis we have found out the de- 
pendencies and coherencies of them one with another; 
or when, like ſtout champions of it, having well guard. 
ed it with the invincible ſtrength of our demonſtration, 
| we 


| 
: 


* As lian obſerves of the ſtork, that if the night-ov| 
chanceth to fit npon her eggs, they become preſently as it were 
umnveuece, and all incubation rendered impotent and ineffcQual. 

+ Qui diſciplinam ſuam oſtentationem ſcientiæ, non legem 
vitz, putabant. Cicero. 
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Wir: ſtand out in the face of the world, and chal- 
gehe field of all thoſe that would pretend to be our 

| wal, , L 

Je have many grave and reverend idolaters that Wor- 

up trath only in the image of their own wits ; that 
d never adore it ſo much as they may ſeem to do, 

ere it any thing elſe but ſuch a form of belief as their 

n wandering ſpeculations had at laſt met together in, 
ee it not that they find their own image and ſuperſcri- 
ON upon it. | | : 

There is a Aubing of the truth as it is in Jeſus, as it 
in a Chriſt-like nature, as it is in that ſweet, mild, 
umble, and loving Spirit of Jeſus, which ſpreads it- 
elf like a morning-ſun upon the fouls of good men, 
ull of light and life. It profits little to know Chriſt 
imiclf after the fleſh ; but he gives his Spirit to good 
en, that ſearcheth the deep things of God. There 
5 an inward beauty, life and lovelineſs in divine truth, 
hich can then only be known when it is digeſted into 
ife and practice. The Greek Philoſopher could tell 
he high-ſoaring Gnoſtics, To look wpen Cod“; that 
without virtue and real goodneſs, Cod is but a name , a 
ry and empty notion, The profane ſort of men, like 
noſe old Gentile Greeks, may make many ruptures in 
the walls of God's temple, and break into the holy 
pround, but yet may find God no more there than they 
id. | 1 |; 

Divine truth is better, underſtood, as it unfolds itſelf 
in the purity of mens hearts and lives, than in all thoſe 
Jubtile niceties into which curious wits may lay it forth. 
Aud therefore our Saviour, who is the great maſter of 
it, would not, while he was here on earth, draw it up 
into any ſyſtem or body, nor would his diſciples after 
bim; he would not lay it out to us in any canons or 
articles of belief, not being indeed ſo careful to flock 
and enrich the world with opinions and notions, as with 
rue piety, and 2 Godlike pattern of purity, as the beſt 
Way to thrive in all ſpiritual underſtanding. His main 

ſcope 
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ſcope was to promote an holy life, as the beſt and wat ng 
compendious way to a right belief. He hangs all wy i 
acquaintance with divinity upon the doing God's yi; il» : 
IF any man will do his will, he ſhall know of the aofirin elli; 
whether it be of God, John vii. 17. This is that alen tues 
which will make us, as St Peter tells us, neither Med! 
ren nor unfruitful in the knowledge of our Lord and Wm e 


2 Pet. i. 8. There is an inward {ſweetneſs and deliciouſn ih 
in divine truth, which no ſenſual mind can taſte or n= 
liſh : this is that natural man that ſavours not the ting {; 
of God. Corrupt paſſions and earthly affections are ay 
of their own nature to diſturb all ſerene thoughts, vi 
frecipitate our judgments, and warp our underftanding, i 
It was a good maxim of the old Jewiſh writers, Th: ts 
ly Spirit dwells wot in earthly paſſions. Divinity is ng 
ſo well perceived by a ſubtile wit, as &y a prrified ſenſii 
Neither was the antient philoſophy unacquainted yi 
this way and method of attaining to the knowledge 
divine things; and therefore | 4r:/ot/e himſelf though 
a young man unfit to meddle with the grave precepts d 
morality, till the heat and violent precipitancy of hi 
youthful affections was cooled and moderated. Andi 
is obſerved of Pythagoras, that he had ſeveral ways th 
try the capacity of his ſcholars, and to * the ſedate 
neſs and moral temper of their minds, before he woult 
entruſt them with the ſublimer myſteries of his philoſo- 
phy. The Platonifts were herein ſo wary and ſolicitou 
that they thought the minds of men could never be 
purged enough from thoſe earthly dregs of ſenſe and 
paſhon, in which they were ſo much ſteeped, before 
they could be capable of their divine metaphyſics: and 
therefore they ſo much ſollicit a ſeparation from the li. 
dy ||, in all thoſe that would, as Socrates ſpeak, fincert 
under ſtand divine truth **; for that was the ſcope of 
their philoſophy. This was alſo intimated by = in 
| tnelr 


+ d a9 Ynow xixaTappitvy, as Plotinus phraſeth it. 
t Eth. Nicom. |. 1. 
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ir defining philoſophy to be a meditation of death * ; 
ing herein at only a moral way of dying, by looſen- 
e ſoul from the body and this ſenſitive life; which 
&y chought was neceſſary to a right contemplation of 
elligible things: and therefore, beſides thoſe cleanſing 
« +, by which the ſouls of men were to be ſepa- 
tom ſenſuality and cleanſed from fleſhly corrupti- 

| they deviſed a further way of ſeparation more ac- 
nmodated to the condition of philoſophers, which 
s their mathematical contemplations, whereby the 
of men might farther ſhake off their dependency 
i {enſc, and learn to go as it were alone, without 
. crutch of any ſenfible or material thing to ſupport 
a and ſo be a little inured, being once got up a- 
SE: the body, to converſe freely with immaterial na- 
2:, without looking down again and falling back in- 
ſenſe. Beſides many other ways they had, whereby 

riſe out of this dark body; ſeveral Reps and aſcents 
(WS: of this miry cave of mortality , before they could 
an fure footing with their intellectual part in the 


+; 
rue 


| ted 
4 


erg and immortal being. 
WT 4nd thus we ſhould paſs from this topic of our diſ- 
e, vpon which we have already dwelt too long; 


bat before we quite let it go, I hope we may fairly 
„uc chis farther uſe of it (beſides that to which we 
coc openly tended all this while) which is, to learn 
- WS: to devote or give up our ſelves to any private opi- 
; "+ or dictates of men in matters of religion, nor too 
only to attack the opinions of any ſect. As we 
aid not, like rigid cenſurers, arraign and condemn 
2 creeds of other men with which we comply not, be- 
ea full and mature underſtanding of them, ripened 
„on by the natural ſagacity of our own reaſon, but 
h the benign influence of holy and mortified affection: 
eicher ould we over-haſtily ſubſcribe to the ſymbols 
n Ws articles of other men. They are not always the 
ic t men who blot moſt paper; truth is not, I believe, 
luminous, nor ſwells into ſuch a mighty bulk as 

our 
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our books do. Thoſe minds are not alway: the u 
chaſt that are molt fruitful in theſe learned diſcoum 
which too often bear upon them a foul tain of f 
unlawful propagation. A bitter juice of Corrupt 6.0 
ctions may ſometimes be ſtrained into the ink of wi 

eateſt ſcholars. We are not always happy in me 


with that wholſome food (as ſome are wont to call; N 
doctrinal part of religion) which hath been prepared vi 1 
the pureſt hands. Some men have too bad hearyy a 
have good heads: they cannot be good at theory vl . 1; 
have been ſo bad at the practice, as we may juſlly wi... .. 
too many of thoſe, from whom we are apt to tabe yi. 10 
articles of our belief, have been. Whilſt we pleat vi. ;... 
much our right to the patrimony of our fathers, we no +;-. 
take too faſt a poſſeſſion of their errors as well u.. 
their ſober opinions. Innate prejudices, and decciiyih...; 
hypotheſes, which many times wander up and dow n 
the minds of good men, may fly out from them . pai 
their graver determinations. We can never be wel e © 
ſured what our traditional divinity is; nor can we i 
curely enough addict ourſelves to any ſect of men. M 
which was the Philoſopher's motto, we may a little at 
large, and ſo fit it for an ingenuous purſuer after RW vi 
vine truth: he that will find truth, muſt ſeek it er 
a free judgment, and a ſanctiſied mind“: he that tn: 7 
ſeeks, ſhall find; he ſhall live in truth, and that lo: icc 
lire in him; it ſhall be like a ſtream of living wa n 
iſſuing out of his own foul ; he ſhall drink the vagen 
of his own ciſtern, and be ſatisfhed; he ſhall in, 
morning find this heavenly Manna in his own ſoul, Mee 
be fed with it to eternal life; he will find ſatis/a0c co 
within, feeling himſelf in conjunction with truth, Mie 
all the world ſhould diſpute againſt him. uy el 
ave! 
pls d 
SEC rica) 
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N D thus 1 ſhould again leave this argument, but 

that perhaps we may all this while have ſeemed to 
dermine what we intend to build up. For if Divine 
ruth ſpring up ovly from the root of true goodneſs ; how 
hall we ever endeavour to be goo before we know 
„hat it is to be ſo? or how ſhall we convince the 
he gaintaying world of truth, unleſs we could alſo in- 

Fire virtoe into it! 

To both which we ſhall make this reply, that there 
re ſome radical principles of knowledge which are fo 
eeply ſunk into the ſouls of men, as that the impreſ- 
on cannot eafily be obliterated, tho' it may be much 
mpaired. Senſual baſeneſs doth not ſo grofly ſully 
he ſon's of all wicked men at firit, as to make them 
ith Diagoras to deny the Deity, or with Protagoras to 
ovbt of, or with Dioderus to queition the immortality 
t rational fouls, Neither are the common principles 
f virtue fo pulled up by the roots in all, as to make 
hem ſo dubious in ſtating the bounds of virtue and vice 
5 F)icurus was, tho' he could not but ſometimes take 
otice of them. Neither is the retentive power of truth 
d weak and looſe in all Sceptics, as it was in him, who 
2ing well ſcourged in the ſtreets till the blood ran about 
im, qveſtioned when he came home, whether he had 
een beaten or not. Arrianus hath: well cbſerved, that 
he common notions of God and virtue impreſted upon 
he fou's of men, are more clear and perſpicucus than 
ny elle; and that if they have not more certainty, yet 
ave they more evidence, and diſplay themſelves with 
ls dilt.colty to our reflective faculty than any ceome- 
rica demonſtrations : and theſe when well guided by 

61/1ul hand, are both available to preſcribe out ways 
virtue to mens own ſouls, and to force an acknow- 
Eco ment of truth from thoſe that oppoſe. Truth needs 
ot at any time fly from reaſon, there being an cternal 
il) vetween them, They are only ſome private opi- 

| nious 
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nions that may well be ſuſpected as ſpurious and adus tic 
rate, which dare not abide the trial thereof, And thi en 
reaſon is not every where ſo cloſed up, as that we m_ wily 
not by that enter into the ſouls of men, What th, Wi 
magnetical virtue is in theſe earthly bodies, that rex WW of: 
is in mens minds, which when it is put forth, draw dee; 
them one to another. Beſides in wicked men there 28 pt t 
ſometimes diſtaſtes of vice, and flaſhes of love to virtue; bet! 
which are the motions which ſpring from a true intelleg, fett 
and the faint ſtrugglings of a higher life within them orpo 
which they ſtiffle again by their wicked ſenſualicy, M.. b. 


truth doth not always act in good men, ſo neither do a 
ſenſe always act in wicked men: they may ſometimg ind 
have their lucid intervals and ſober fits; and a divin ore 
Spirit breaching upon them, may then blow up ſome ings 


ſparks of true underitanding within them; though ble fl 
may ſoon endeavour to quench them again, and to raks nie, 
them up in the aſhes of their own earthly thoughts, dat of 
All this, and more that might be ſaid upon this gelle. 
gument, may ſerve to point out the way of virtue, This i 
We want not ſo much means of knowing what we 
dught to do, as wills to do that which we may know: 
But yet all that knowledge which is ſeparated from an 
inward acquaintance with virtue and goodneis, is d 
a far different nature from that which ariſeth out of! 
true living ſenſe. of them, which is the beſt dilcerne 
thereof, and by which alone we know the true perfect 
on, ſweetneſs, energy, and lovelineſs of them, and ul 
that which can neither be expreſſed in words nor Wnt 
ings “, that which can no more be known by a naked 
demonſtration, than colours can be perceived of a blind 
man by any definition or deſcription which he can hea 

of them. : 
And further, the cleareſt and moſt diſlinét non! 
of truth that ſhine in the ſouls of the common 10rt d 
men, may be extremely clouded, if they be not a 
companied with that anſwerable practice which migit 
preſerve their integrity: theſe tender plants may ſon 
be ſpoiled by the continual droppings of our corny al 
| tection 
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„ions them; they are but of a weak and fe- 
133 and ſo — be ſooner deceived by that 
| © Corn of ſenſuality that harbours within us. 
| White the ſoul is full of the body *, while we ſuffer 
noſe notions and common principles of religion to ly 
deep within us; the power of an animal life + will be 
© to incorporate and mingle itſelf with them ; and 
bat reaſon that is within us, becomes more and mote 
W.-f4cd with thoſe evil opinions that ariſe from our 
W-poreal life. 1 The more deeply our ſouls dive into 
der bodies, the more will reaſon and ſenſuality run one 
+0 another, and make up a moi: dilute, ard muddy 
ind of knowledge. We muſt thercfore endeavour 
ore and more to withdraw ourſelves from theſe bodily 
dings, to ſet our foul as free as may be from its miſer- 
ble flavery to this baſe fleſh : we muſt ſhut the eyes of 
aſe, and open that brighter eye of our underſtandings, 
at other eye of the foul, as the Philoſopher calls our 
tellectoal faculty, æchich indeed all baue, but few employ|. 
his is the way to ſee clearly; the light of the Divine 
vorld will then begin to fall upon us, and thoſe ſacred 
rd pure coruſcations of immortal and ever. living truth 
il! ſhine into us, and in God's own light ſhall we behold 
im. The fruit of this knowledge will be ſweet to our 
Ae, and pleaſant to our palates, ſcbeeler than the honey er 
be boney-comb, Pſalm. xix, 10. The prieſts of Mercury, in 
he eating of their holy things, were wont to cry out, 
weet i; rj . But how ſweet and delicious that truth 
which holy and heaven-born fouls feed upon in their 
yiterious converſe with the Deity, who can tell but 
dey that talle it? When reaſon once is raiſed by the 
bighty force of the divine Spirit into a converſe with 
p00, it is turned into ſeuſe: that which before was 
ny faith well built upon ſure principles, (for ſuch our 
| B 2 | ſcience 
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ſcience may be) now becomes viſion, We ſhall ther 
converſe in our mind with God, whereas before we con. 2nd 
verſed with him only with our diſcurſive faculty *, Before = 
we laid hold on him only with a wreſtling reaſon +, hotly may 


combating with difficulties and ſharp conteſts of Give; WR N 
opinions, and labouring in itſelf, in its deductions of on; of 
thing from another; we ſhall then faſten our mind * 
upon him with ſuch a ſerene wnderflanding, ſuch an in. ' 7 
tellectual calmneſs t as will preſent us with a bliſsful, _ 


ſteady, and invariable fight of him. thin 


then 
cent 
ohe 
they 
thei 
SECTION III. Ir th 
ND now if you pleaſe, ſetting aſide the Epica. Jy 
rean herd of brutiſh men, who have drowned n 
all their own ſober reaſon in the deepeſt Lethe a. 
ſenſuality, we ſhall divide the reſt of men into the his f 
four ranks, according to that method which Sinyliiv nie 
upon EpiFetus hath already laid out to us, with a *. nan 
ſpect to a fourfold kind of knowledge at which we har uc 
all this while glanced. | neſs, 
The firſt whereof is, That complex man, made up m 
ſoul and body |, as it were by a juſt equality and * .::- 
rithmetical proportion of parts and powers in each fl en 
them. The knowledge of theſe men I ſhould call on. 
knowledge, wherein ſenſe and reaſon are ſo twiſted upp ut 
ether , that it cannot eaſily be unravelled and laid cube 
into its firſt principles ; their higheſt reaſon confilts U ey 
the comp!ying with their ſenſes ++, and both their * there 
a cal a 
thelc 


* 25 v3, and not only rj Juve, as the Platoniſts were wal 
to diſtinguiſh. 
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conſpire together in vulgar opinion. To 
meſe the motto which the Stoicks have made for them 
may very well agree, Life is opinion, theirlife being ſtezred 
b 10ng elſe but opinion and imagination “. Their 
eher notions of God and religion are ſo entangled with 
the birdlime of fleſhly paſſions and worldly vanity, that 
they cannot riſe up above the ſarface of this dark earth, or 
eafily entertain any but earthly conceptions of heavenly 
things, Such ſouls as are here lodged have a weight at 
them +, and are continually preſſing down to this world's 
centre: and though, like the ſpider, they may appear 
ometime moving up and down aloft in the air, yet 
they do but fit in the loom, and move in that web of 
their own groſs fancies, which they tatien to ſome earth» 
Iv thing or other. 

Ihe {econd is, The man that looks at himſelf as being 
wit he 15 rather by his ſoul than by his body , who 
thinks not fit to view his own face in any other glaſs but 
tha: of reaſon and underſtanding ; who reckous upon 
his ſoul as that which was made to rule, his body as that 
which was born to obey, and like an handmaid perpe- 
tually to wait upon his higher and nobler part. And in 
ſuch an ove the common principles of virtue and good- 
nels, are more clear and ſteady. To ſuch an one we 
may allow more clear and diſtinct opinions ||, as being 
already in a method or courſe of purgation, or at 
Jeaſt fit to be initiated into the lefler myſteries of religi- 
on. For though theſe innate notions of truth may be 
but poor, and empty things of themſelves before they 
de fed and filled with the practice of true virtue; yet 
they are capable of the rules and precepts of it. And 
therefore the Stoick ſappoſed that the doctrine of politi- 
cal aud moral virtues was fit to be delivered to ſach as 
tele de; and though they may not be ſo well prepared 
B 3 for 
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for divine virtue (which is of an higher emanation yer 
they are not immature for human, as having the feed, 
cf it already within themſelves, which being watered 
anſwerable practice, may ſprout up within them 
The third is, He whoſe ſoul is already purged by thi 
lower ſort of virtue “, and ſo is continually flying off fron 
the body and bodily paſſion, and returning into himſelf 
Such in St. Peter's language are thoſe who has rears 
the pollutions which are in the world through luft. 2 Pat. i, 
20. To theſe we may attribute a lower degree of ſe. 
ence , their inward ſenſe of virtue and more! goo. 
neſs far tranſcending all mere ſpeculative opinions «f 
it. But if this knowledge ſettle here, it may be quick 
apt to corrupt. Many of our moſt refined moraliils may 
be full with their own pregnancy ; their ſouls may ta 
much heave and (well with the ſenſe of their own virtue 
and knowledge: there may be an evil ferment of {elf. 
love lying at the bottom, which may puff it up the 
more with pride, arrogance, and ſelſ-conceit, Theſe 
forces with which the divine __ ſupplies us to keep 
a ſtronger guard againſt the evil ſpirit, may be abuſed 
by our own rebellious pride, enticing them from thei 
allegiance to God, to ſtrengthen itſelf in our ſouls, and 
fortify them againſt heaven: like that ſupercilious $toick, 
who when he thought his mind well armed and ap- 
pointed with wiſdom and virtue, cried out, 7he wi 
man, may in hapjineſs rival Jupiter himſelf . They 
may make an airy heaven of theſe, and wall it about 
with their own ſelf-flattery, and then fit in it as gods, 
as Cy/roes the Perfian king was ſometime laughed 2t 
for enſhrining himſelf in a temple of his own. And 
therefore if this knowledge be not attended with hum 
lity and a deep ſenſe of ſelf-penury and ſelf-emptineß, 
we may eaſily fall ſhort of that true knowledge of G 
after hich we ſcem to aſpire. We may carry ſuch at 


image of ourſelves coaſtantly before us, as will make 
us 


*"Avdporog ndn x “ g. 
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in a worſe ſenſe than Plotinus means, re 
gu. 


| Sapiens cout endet cum ipſo Jove de felicitate. 
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us !ofe the clear ſight of the Divinity, and be too apt to 
oft in a mere logical life &, without any true participation 
of the divine life, if we do not (as many do, F not all, 
who riſe no higher) relaple and ſlide back by vain-glory, 
popularity, or ſuch like vices, into ſome worldly and 
external yanity or other. | 
The fourth is, The true metaphyſical and contemp- 
ladve man, who running and ſhooting up above his own 
logical or ſelf- rational life, pierceth into the higheſt 
life + : ſuch a one, who by univerſal love and holy af- 
EF {ion abfrafting himſelf from himſelf, endeavours the 
neareſt union with the divine Eſſence that may be, 
nitting his own centre, if he have any, unto the centre 
of divine being f. To ſuch an one the Platoniſit are 
wont to attribute a true divine wiſdom, powerfully diſ- 
playing itſelf in an intellectual life ||, as they phraſe 
it. Such a knowledge, they ſay, is always pregnant 
with Divine virtue, which ariſeth out of an happy union 
of ſou's with God, and is nothing elſe but a living imi- 
tation of a Godlike perfection drawn out by a ſtrong 
ſetvent iove of it. This divine knowledge makes us 
amorous of divine beauty, beautiful and lovely; and 
this divine love and purity reciprocally exalts divine 
knowiedge ““. Tho", by the leave of the P/atonifis, ſuch 
a life and knowledge as this is, peculiarly belongs to the 
true and ſober chriſtian, who lives in him who is life it- 
ſelf, and is iniightned by him who is the truth itſelf, 
and is made partaker of ihe Divine undlien, and knoweth 
all things, 1 John, iii. 20. This life is nothing elſe 
but God's own breath within him, and an fan Chr ift 
(if I may ule the expreſſion) formed in his foul, who 
is in one ſcnſe the Aining ſerth of the Father's glory 4 . 
But 
an expreſſion of Simplicius. 
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But yet we muſt not miſtake ; this knowledge is but here 
in its infancy; there is an higher knowledge, or 25 
higher degree of this knowledge, that doth not, that can. 
not, deſcend upon us in theſe earthly habitations. We 
cannot here ſee in a clear mirror; here we can ſee 1 
in a glaſs and that darkly too, 1 Corinth, xiii. 12. Our cn 
imaginative powers, which are perpetually attending the 
higheſt acts of our ſouls, will be breathing a groſs dey 
upon the pure glaſs of our underſtandings, and ſo ſulh 
it, that we cannot ſee the image of the divinity diſlin6. 
ly in it. But yet this knowledge being a true heaven. 
ly fire kindled from God's own altar, begets an undaunt, 
ed courage in the ſouls of good men, and enables then 
to regard with an holy ſcorn, the poor petty traſh ci 
this life, in compariſon with Divine things, and to pity 
thoſe poor brutiſh Epicureans who have nothing but the 
mere huſks of fleſkly pleaſure wherewith to feed them. 
ſelves. This fight of God makes pious fouls breath 
after that bleſſed time when mortality ſhall be ſwallowed 
up of life, when they ſhall no more behold the D:vinity 
through thoſe dark mediums which now ecliple th: 
bleſſed fight of it. 
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CUPERSTITITION. 


AVING now done with what we propounded 

as a preface to our following diſcourſes, we 
| ſhould now come to treat of the chief princi- 
ples of religion. But, before we do that, perhaps it 
ny not be amiſs to inquire into ſome of thoſe Anti- 
ceitics that are ſet up againſt it, the chief whereof are 
Aruzisu and SUPERSTITION 3 Which indeed may 
ſeem to comprehend in them all kind of apoſtaſy and pre- 
varication from religion. We ſhall not be over-curious 
eo pry into tuch foul and rotten carcaſles as theſe are, 
too narrowly, or to make any ſubtile anatomy of them; 
but rather inquire a little into the original and imme- 
diate cauſes of them; becauſe perhaps they may be 
nearer of kin than we ordinarily are aware of, while 
we {ce their complexions to be ſo vaſtly different the one 
ſtom the other, 

And firſt of all, for SUPERsT1IT10N (to lay aſide our 
vulgar notion of it, which much miſtakes it)“; it im- 


9 


ports an cuer-timorous and dreadful apprehenſion of the 
| Deity ; 


*1t is the fame with that temper of mind which the 
Greets coll A ,i1, for fo Tully frequently tranſlates that 


Lord. tho“ not fo fitly and emphatically as he hath done ſome 
Others. 
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Deity “: and therefore the true cauſe and riſe of for- 
* 1 . Pets 
ſition is indeed nothing elſe but a falſe opinion g 
the Deity, that renders him dreadful and terrible „ 
being rigorous and imperious; that which repreſen; 
him as aultere and apt to be angry, but yet impotent 
and eaſy to be appeaſed again by ſome flattering deri 
tions, eſpecially if performed with ſanctimonious ſhow; 
and a formal ſadneſs of mind. And I with that thy 
icture of God, which ſome Chriſtians have drawn 9 
Lim, wherein ſourneſs and arbitrarineſs appear { mug 
doth not too much reſemble it. According to this eule 
Plutarch hath well defined it To a ſtrong paſſionate i. 
nion, and ſuch a ſuppoſition as is productive of a fear bs 
baſing and terrifying à man with the repreſentation of th 
gods as grievous and hurtful to mankind. 
Such men as theſe converſe not with the goodrck f 
God, and therefore they are apt to attribute their in. 
potent paſſions and peeviſhneſs of ſpirit to him. Ot i 
may be becauſe ſome ſecret advertiſements of their cn. 
ſciences tell them how unlike they themſelves are h 
God, and how they have provoked him; they are ag 
to be as much diſpleaſed with him as too troubleſone 
to them, as they think he is diſpleaſed with them. Thy 
are apt to account this divine ſupremacy as but a piece 
of tyranny which, by its ſovereign will, makes too great 
encroachments upon their liberties, and that which wil 
eat up all their right and property; and therefore as 
ſlaviſhly afraid of him, fearing Heawen's monarch a 
a ſevere and churliſb tyranny, from which they cannot ah 


ſolwe themſelves, as the ſame author ſpeaks J: and uy 
at 


And therefore with Heſychius Auortaruovia and ga 
are all one, and Ao:#xipaor is by him expounded à ιννν˖⅛ 
ò duct ng, & Jeg Trp Fol, an idolater, and alſo one that is ven 
prompt to worſhip the gods, but withal fearful of them, Tit 
word Ederen muſt here ſignify a worſbipper of the gods 3% 
neral ; if indeed it be not corrupted, and to be read Euazans, i 
word which ſome other Lexicographers uſe in this calc. _ 
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ſore he thus diſcloſeth the private whiſperings of their 
ads. The broad gates of hell are opened, the ri 
1 of fire and Stygian inundations run dhaun as a feavelling 
rad, there 1s thick darkneſs crowded together, dreadful and 
% folts of ghofts ſcreeching and howling, Judges and 
mentors, deep gulf and abyſſes full of infinite miſe- 
i; *, The Prophet Eſay gives us this epitome of 
heir thoughts, The Huners in Zion are afraid, fearfulneſs 
bath furprized the hypocrites: who Hall davell awith the 
ering Fre? who ſhall dwell with everlaſting burn- 
wi? lla. xxxiii. 14. Though I ſhould not diſlike theſe 
I-ex6fu! and aſtoniſhing thoughts of future torment, 
hich I doubt even good men may have cauſe to preſs 
ome upon their own ſpirits, while they find ingenuity 
eſs active, the more to reſtrain fin; yet I think it little 
ommends God, and as little benefits us, to draw all this 
error and aſtoniſhment from the contemplations of a 
zity, wich ſnould always be the moſt ſerene and love- 
y; our apprehenſions of the Deity ſhould be ſuch as 
night enoble our ſpirits, and not debaſe them. A right 
nowledge of God would beget a freedom and liberty 
t ſou} within us, and not ſervility ; our thoughts of a 


"WD i:7 ou breed in us hopes of virtue, and not gen- 
Ie {pirir of bondage +. 
1 


But that we may paſs on. Becauſe this unnatural re- 
emblance of God as an angry Deity in impure minds, 
ould it blaze too furiouſly, like the bafiliſk, would 
dll with its looks; therefore theſe painters uſe their 
ell arts a little to ſoften, and render it leſs unplea- 
Ing. And they who fancy God to be moſt haſty and 
pt to be dilpleaſed, yet are ready alſo to imagine him 
0 mpotent'y mutable, that his favour way be won 
gain with their uncouth devotions, that he will be 
gen With their formal praiſes, and being thirſty after 
% and praiſe and ſolemn addreſſes, may, by their 
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pompous furmſhing out all theſe for him, be won to! 
good liking of them“. And therefore ſuperſtition wil 
always abound in theſe things whereby this deity oi 
their own, made after the ſimilitude of men, may h * 
moſt gratified, laviſhly crouching to it. We will tan 


a view of it in the words of Plutarch, though wha », y 
fers to the Jews, if it reſpects more their rites than they d 
manners, may ſeem to contain too haſty a cenſure Me. 
them. Superſtition brings in wallowings in the 4 'n 


tumblings in the mire, obſervations of ſabbaths, prefternat 


ons, uncouth geſtures, and ſtrange rites of avi 7. Super 
ſtition is very apt to think chat heaven may be brite 
with ſuch falſe-hearted devotions ; as Porphyry hath vd 
explained it by this, that it is an apprebenſion thai 
man may corrupt and bribe the Deity t : which (as he ther 
obſerves) was the cauſe of all thoſe bloody ſacrifices, a 


oly! 


of ſome inhuman ones among the heathen, men in.MP 
gining that ſm is expiated by ſacrifice ]; like him in Het! 
prophet, that thought, by the fruit of his body and th th 
firſtlings of his flock, to expiate the fin of his foul, Mr y 
vi. 7. n 
But it may be we may ſeem all this while to H! 
made too tragical a deſcription of ſuperſtition ; al i a 
indeed our author, to whom we have all this while hu ils y 
recourſe, ſeems to have ſet it forth, as anciently pai rage 
ters were wont to do thoſe pieces in which they wol Bui 
demonſtrate moſt their own ſkill; they wouid of { thi 
content themſelves with the ſhape of one body o. 
but borrowed ſeveral parts from ſeveral bodies ernin 
might moſt fit their deſign and fill up the picture | 
that they defired chiefly to repreſent, Superſtition, 2 
may be, looks not ſo foul and deformed in every * 
that is dyed with it, as he hath there ſet it forth, 8 bpb 
doth it every where ſpread itſelf alike : this affe ..;, 
i 1 Pr 
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* And thus they repreſent him to themſelves, as Lucian n 
De Sacrificiis ſpeaks too truly, tho“ it may be too prophi 
g X0).0KEU3,utvov ndtor Fa, N KYEVARTAY REENS j4Ev0V << 
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Mat ſhrouds itſelf under the name of religion, will va- 
i diſcover itſelf as it is ſeated in minds of a vari- 
Jemper, and meets with variety of matter to exer- 
W.; itſelf boot. | OY TEE RO 
W we hall therefore a little further inquire into it, 
ind what the judgments of the ſobereſt men anciently 
WW... of i: ; the rather for that a learned author of our 
Wn ems unwilling to acknowledge that notion of it for 
ch we have hitherto oat of Plutarch and others con- 
ended: who, tho' he hath freed it from that gloſs which 
De late ages have put upon it, yet he may ſeem to 
Dave too ſtrictly confined it to a cowardly worſhip of 
he ancient Gentile Dæmons, as if Superſtition and 
bolytheiſm were indeed the ſame thing, whereas Poly- 
beiſm or Dzmon-worſhip is but one branch of it“. And 
n this ſenſe it was truly obſerved by Petronius Arbiter, 
hat the whole progeny of the ancient Dzmons, at leaſt, 
n the minds of the vulgar, ſprung out of fear, and 
rere ſupported by it : tho' notwithſtanding, this 
ar, when in a owe void of all true ſenſe of divine 
oodneſs, hath not eſcaped the cenſure of ſuperſtition 
Varro's judgment, whoſe maxim it was, as St. 4uftin 
lls us, That the Divinity is revered by the religious and 
eaded by the ſuperſtitious J. 
But that we may the more fully unfold the nature 
{ this temper, and the effects of it, which are not al- 
ays of one ſort, we ſhall firſt premiſe ſomething con- 
erning the riſe of it. | 
C42 2 TW 

This was partly obſerved by the learned Caſaubon in his notes 
an that chapter of Theophraſtus TE Jg NH ο,Seg. where it is 
lcribed to be J Tp3g 1d Ja ν, which he thus interprets, 
hen phraſtut voce Souunoy & Dees & Demones comblexus eft, & 
quand drvinitatis eſſe particeps maleſana putavit antigaitas. 
Primus in orbe Deos fecit Timor. 
Deum 3 religicſs vereri, à ſuperſtitioſ timeri: which diſtincti- 
der dug ſeems to have made uſe of in his comment upon ir gil, 
51014, 6, where the poet deſcribing the torments of the wicked 
hell, he runs out into an allegorical expoſition of all, it may be 
Þ much in favour of Lucretias whom * there magnifies. His 
rds are theſe, Ipſe etiam Lucretius dicit per eos ſuper quos jam- 
6 eajurus net lapis, ſuperſtitioſos fignficart, qui iuaniter ſem— 
r verentur, Ede Diis & Celo & lacis ſuperioribus male opinontur ; 
n Religioh fit qui per reverentiam fiment, 
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The common notions of a Deity, ſtrongl | 
the ſouls of men, and meeting ih the e 
guiltineſs, are very apt to excite this ſervile ſear - al 
when men love their own filthy luſts, that they * 
ſpare them, they are preſently apt to contrive ſon- 
other ways of appealing the Deity and compoundix 


with him. Unhallowed minds that have no inward four. ell d 
dations of true holineſs to fix themſelves upon, we vile « 
eaſily ſhaken and toſſed from all inward peace and tray ating 
quillity : and as the thoughts of ſome ſupreme port id 
above them ſeize upon them, ſo they are {truck vit rant! 
the lightning thereof into inward affrightments ; which Bu 
are further increaſed by a vulgar obſervation of thok ion 
ſtrange, ſtupenduous and terrifying effects in nature, mari 
whereof they can give no certain reaſon, as earth: es 
quakes, thunderings and lightnings, blazing comets 0 
other meteors of like nature, which are apt to tenif rn 
thoſe eſpecially who are already unſettled and diſturbel vent 
with an inward ſenſe of guiit ®, - {rom 
And though as the events in nature began ſons nan 
| times to be found out better by a diſcovery ol their in. polin 
mediate natural cauſes, ſo ſome particular pieces of * 
rſlitious cuſtoms were antiquated and grown out de 
| date, (as is well obſerved concerning thoſe charms a WW '* © 
| ciently in uſe upon the appearing of an eclipſe, ade 
| ſome others) yet often affrights and horrors were not h 
| _ eaſily abated, while they were unacquainted with the WW” ** 
| Deity, and with other myſterious events in nature 
which begot thoſe furies and unlucky goblins f, it 5 
6 dhe 40 
* as Seneca ſpeaks, ine vitabilem metum, ut ſupra nos aliquid tint J . 
remus, incutiunt. Petronius Arbiter hath well deſcribed this bi- ; 
nels for us, 5 
Primus ix orbe Deos fecit Timor, ardua cælo 8 
Fulmina cum caderent, diſcuſſaque me nia fammis, BY 
Atque iftus flagraret Athos — . 
From hence it was that the Libri fulgurales of the Romans, 2nd C | 
other ſuch like volumes of ſuperſtition, ſwelled ſo much, and that ® y 
the pulvinaria Deorum were ſo often frequented, as will eafily x 87 
pear to any one a little converſant in Livy, who every where {et 4H, 
forth this devotion ſo largely, as if he himſelf had been too pall 4M: 


onately in love with it. 
+ Ad οο , % TUAKpYRING ORMOVHS 
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ke weak minds of men. To all which we may add 
e frequcnt ſpectres and frightful apparitions of ghoits, 
1 which extorted ſuch a kind of worſhip from them as 
is molt correſpondent to ſuch cauſes of it, And thoſe 
cs ard ceremonies which were begotten by ſuperſti- 
en, were again the unhappy nurſes of it, uch as are 
ell deſcribed by Plutarch, Feaſ!s and ſacrifites, as like- 
viſe aber ain of uniucky and fatal days, celebrated With 
ating of rau things, lacerations, faftings, and howlings, 
ud many times filthy ſpeeches in their ſacred rites, and 
- tic behavioar *. 
Bot as we infiruated before, This root of ſuperſti- 
don diverly branched forth itſelf, ſometimes into 
magick and exorcitms, other times into pedantical 
rites and idle obſervations of things and ſeaſons, as 
Theaphro/its hath largely ſet them forth in his tract core 
erning Saper/i1110n; in others it diſplayed itſelt in in- 
renting as many new deities as there were ſeveral cauſes 
from whence their aftrights proceeded, and finding out 
many /or1afhing myſteries f appropriate to them, as ſup- 
roling they ought to be worſhipped with a kind of ſacred 
horror Hence it is that we hear of the inhumane and. dia- 
bolical ſacrifces called human jacrifices, frequent among 
the old heathens f, and of thoſe dead mens bones which 
our Ecclehattic writers tell us were found in their 
templc; at the demoliſtung of them. Sometimes it 
voulu expreis wclf in a prodigal way of ſacrificing | ; 
3 Beſides 
*"Feerai & L 
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| 15 474g many others Porfbyry, in his treatiſe De ab- 
e pe. Fatt abu. ſantly related. 
h | ror witch ammanus Narcellinzs, an heathen writer, 

vet 00 ho gems to have been well pleafed with the ſim- 
Preity ang integrity of chriſtian religion, taxeth Julian the Km- 
Drive ior iuperitition. fulianus, fp, r/ialiojus magis quam leg iti- 
3 fenen ervater, Innumeras ſme parſimonia pecudes ma- 
Vans, a efirnaretur, fi reveritjet de Parthis, boves jam defutu- 


ke that Marcus Cajar, of whom he relates this com- 
mon proverb. 
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Beſides may other ways might be named, wherein fh that 
perſtition occaſionally diſplayed itſelf. And 
All which may beſt be underſtood, if we confider h of i: 

a little in that compoſition of fear and flattery whic her 
before we intimated : and indeed flattery is moſt ins. hav 
dent to baſe and flaviſh minds; and where the fear wi WW: ic | 
jealouſy of a Deity diſquiet a wanton dalliance with fr the 0 
and diſturb the filthy pleaſure of vice, there this fan. peaſe, 
ing and crouching diſpoſition will find out devices u acco 
quiet an angry conſcience within, and an offended God WW (cv: 
without, (tho' as men grow more expert in this cur. core 
ning, theie fears may in ſome degree abate.) This the ene 
antient philoſophy hath well remarked ; and therefore not 
properly defined ſuperſtition by fawning /erwility *, ind pray 
uſeth theſe terms promiſcuouſly. Thus Maximiu J near 
rius ſpeaks 1. The pious man is God's friend, the ſuper um 
fiitious is a flatterer of God: and indeed moſt happy ant but! 
bleſſed is the condition of the pious man, God's fried: there 
but right miſerable and ſad is the flate of the ſujefi- WR arg: 
tious. The pious man, emboldened by a good conſerenc, ſubt 
and encouraged by the ſenſe of his integrity, come! t Deit 
God without fear and dread: but the Juperſlitinus hi. 1p 
ing ſunk and depreſſed thro" the ſenſe of his own wie of | 
heaneſs, comes not without much fear, being wid of a 
all hope and confidence, and dreading the gods ©: 5 nn: tion 
ny tyrants, Thus Plato alſo ſets forth this fuper [pel 
flitious temper ; where he diſtinguiſheth three kinds 01 
of tempers in reference to the Deity, Which are, mul 
total atheiſm, which he ſays never abides with any man the 
till his old age; and partial atheiſm, which is a te. 
132 of providence; and a third, which is a pe- 

aſion concerning the gods, that they are eaſily aun 

Jacrifices and prayers, which he afterwards explains thus; 
Al 


* Janiiauovia, Nx. 
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friend and a fiatterer, 
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t with gi/ts unjuſt men may find acceptance with them “. 
And to this diſcourſe of Plato, upon theſe three kinds 
of icreligious tempers, Simplicius ſeems to have reſpect, 
where he treats about right opinions in religion; and, 
having purſued the two former of them, he thus ſtates 
the latter, which he calls an atheiſtical opinion, as well as 
the other two, being a conceit that the gods might be ap- 
%% by gift. aud wort bleſs offerings F ; uch men making 
account by their devotions, to draw the Deity to them- 
Lclves, and winning the favour of Heaven, to pro- 
core ſuch an indulgence to their luſts as no ſober man 
on earth would give them; they in the mean while 
not conſidering that repentance, ſupplications and 
prayers, ought to draw us nearer to God, not God 
nearer to us; as in a ſhip, by faſtening a cable to a 
{rm rock, we intend not to draw the rock to the ſhip, 
bat the ſhip to the rock. Which paſſage of Simpliciut is 
therefore the more worthy of obſervation, thewing of how 
large an extent this irreligious temper is, and of how 
ſubtile a nature. This fond and groſs dealing with the 
Deity was chat which made the ſcoffing Lucian fo much 
ſport, who, in his treatiſe of ſacrifices, tells a number 
of fories how the dæmons loved to be feaſted, and 
where and how they were entertained, with ſuch devo- 
tions, which are rather uſed magically as charms and 
(pells for ſuch as uſe them, to defend themſelves againſt 
taole evils which their own fears arc apt perpetually to 
müller up, and to endeavour by bribery to purchaſe 
the favour and indulgence of Heaven 1. | 

And yet all this while I would not be underſtood to 
condemn too ſeverely all ſervile fear of God, if it tend to 


make 


8 b ag *vT apHu rot bi Buuren Kt, and Fri rapairy- 
47! TOCH c νοννν., It youetvor apa, lib. 10. De legibus. 

E Oe eee rpirte dae Jpeg, % hvaInwuadi S Rννν J- 
„e, in CPitet. e. 38. P- 246. 


i As Juvenal {peaks of the ſuperſtitious Egyptian, Sat, 6, 
IWizs I2cr ym mentitaque munera preſtant, 

Ut venta culpe non abnuat, anſere magna 
dete et q 


# ienu popano corruptus Ofiris, 
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think that all it's inſipid de votions are as fo many pre. 


32 Of Superſtition. 


make men avoid true wickedneſs, but that which be. 
tles upon theſe lees of formality. : 

To conclude, were I to define ſuperſtition more ge. 
nerally according to the antient ſenſe of it, I would cl 
it, © Such an apprehenſion of God in the thoughts of 
men, as renders him grievous and burdenſome ty 
them, and ſo deſtroys all free and chearful convert 
*« with him; begetting in the ſtead thereof a force 
« devotion, void of inward life and love.” It i; thy 
which diſcovers itſelf pedantically in the worſhip of the 
Deity, in any thing taat makes up but only the body 
or outward veſture of religion; tho' there it may make 
a mighty bluſter: and becauſe it comprehends nat the 
true divine good that ariſeth to the fouls of men fro 
an internal frame of religion, it is therefore apt i» 


ſents offered to the Deity and gratifications of bim. 
How variouſly ſuperitition can diſcover and manifel it. 
ſelf, we have intimated before: to which I ſhall cn 
add this, That we are not ſo well rid of ſuperſution, 2 
ſome imagine, when they have expelled it out of thei 
churches, expunged it out of their books and writing; 
or caſt it out of their tongues, by making innovation 
in names“; No, for all this, ſuperſtition may enter in. 
to our chambers, and creep into our cloſets, it maj 
twine about our ſecret devotions, ard actuate our forms 
of belief and orthodox opinions, when it hath no place 
elſe to ſhroud itſelf, or hide its head in; we may think 
to flatter the Deity by theſe, and to bribe kim with then, 
when we are grown weary of more, pompous folemai 
ties: Nay, it may mix itſelf with a ſeeming faith in 
Chriſt ; as I doubt it doth now in too many, who lay- 
ing aſide all ſober and ſerious care of true piety, think 
it ſufficient to offer up the active and paſſive r:ghteou!- 
neſs of their Saviour to a ſevere and rigid jultice, 
make expiation for thoſe fins in the commiſſion of whuca 


they can be willing to allow themſelves. l 


* Wherein they ſometimes imitate thoſe old Causii that Fe 
rodetus ſpeaks of, who, that they might baniſh all the torega 
gods that had ſtollen in among them, took their proceſſion thro 
21] their country, beating and ſcourging the air along as they 
"went. 


DISCOURSE 


AT H EIS M. 


Jos, xxi. 14, 15, 

They ay unto God, Depart from us; fer we deſire not 
the Knowledge of thy Ways. 

What is the Almighty that wwe ſhould ſerve ' him? and 

what Profit feould we have, if wwe pray unto him ? 
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I; T HE IS M. 


JL have now done with what we intended con- 

| cerning ſuperſtition, and ſhall a little conſider 
and ſearch into the pedigree of ArEISsM, 

kick indeed hath ſo much affinity with ſuperſtition, that 
may ſeem to have the ſame father with it“. Super- 
lien could be avell ſatisfied that there were no God to 
ouble or diſquict it, and atheiſm thinks there is none +. 
und as ſuperſtition is engendred by a baſe opinion of the 
Deity as cruel and tyrannical (tho'it be afterwards brood- 
q on and hatch'd by a flaviſh fear and abject thoughts) 


enſion of God, when it meets with more ſtout and 
ur'y natures, © is apt to enrage them, and cankerin 

em with malice againſt the Deity whom they ſo little 
book, provokes them to fight againſt it and under- 
ning the notion of it T. The ſuferſtitious man wiſhes to 


— " i. \ . * * 
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lutarch, tom. 2. p. 770. 
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alto is atheiſm: and that auſtere and ghaſtily appre- 


be 
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36 Of Atheiſm, 


be an atheift, yet cannot, by reaſon of his awenkueſe, wu 
concerning the gods as he would wiſh, If theſe mein 
lic opinions and diſquieting fears of the Deity mayj 

not the minds of men into devotion, as firding Ni 

too untameable to receive any ſuch impretgg, 

they are then apt to exaſperate men againſt it, ang f 

them up to contend with that Being which they cam 

| bear, and to deſtroy that which would deprive then g 

| their own liberty. Theſe unreaſonable fears of a De 
will always be moving into flattery or wrath, Athei 

could never have ſo eaſily crept into the world, bad wp 

ſuperſtition made way and opened a back door for x; 

| it could not ſo eaſily have baniſhed the belief cf: 
| | Deity, had not that firſt accuſed and condemned it y 
deſtructive to the peace of mankind ; and therefurej 
hath always juſtified and defended itſelf by ſuperlitig 
as Plutarch hath well expreſſed it, Super/tition bath gf 
forded à being to atheiſm, and afterwards furniſted it wi 
an apology, which, tho it be neither true nor lovely, 
wants it not a ſecious pretence* And therefore Singh 
| cius (as we heard before) declares the notion of ſuperſh 
| tion to partake of atheiſm, ſeeing (as he gives ana 
count of it) it diſrobes the Deity of true majelly and 
perfection, and repreſents it as weak and infirm, clothet 
with ſuch fond, feeble and impotent paſſions as are 
men themſelves. And Dionyſius Longinus, that not 
rhetorician, fears not to challenge Homer as atheillica 
for his unſavoury language of the gods, whuch indeel 
: was only the offspring of his ſuperſtition. If the fr 
j perſtitious man thinks that God is altogether like bin 
ſelf (which indeed is a character moſt proper to ch 
the Atheiſt will ſoon ſay in his heart, There is n (1d; 
and will judge it, not without ſome appearance of reas 


ſon, to be better that there were none ; as Plutarc kat 
difcourl 
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wourſed it, Mere it not better for the Gauls and Scy- 
ans, 127 10 Pate had any notion, fancy or hiſtory of the 
, than io think them ſuch as delighted in the blood of 
— {up in ſacrifices upon their altars, as reckoning 
i the moft perfect kind of ſacrifice and conſummate de- 
%“ For thus his words are to be tranſlated in re- 
rence to thoſe antient Cauls and Scythians, whom al- 
ot all hiſtories teſtify to have been ſacrificers of men. 
nich horrid and monſtrous ſuperſtition was antiently 
ry frequent among the heathen Þ, 281 

This made Lucretius cry out with ſo much indigna- 
on, when he took notice of Agamemnon's diabolical 
otion in ſacrificing his daughter Ipbigenia to make 
Fpiation at his Trejan expedition, I ſuch dewiliſh acts 
gion could perſuade. And indeed what ſober man 
duld enduic to be thought ſuch an one, as God himſelf 
25 reputed to be by this blind ſuperſtition ? a ſuper- 
on which overſpread the heathen world, and I 
dubt, is not ſufficiently rooted out from among chri- 
1ans; this it was which made P/utarch ſo much in 
efance of it, cry out, as willing almoſt to be an atheiſt 
pther than to entertain the vulgar ſuperſtition, 4s for 
t, I bad rather men ſhould ſay that there neither avas nor 
ſuch a mai as Plutarch, than to ſay that he is or was 
x inconſiſtent fickle man, apt to be angry, and for every 
ie revengeful ||, &c. as he goes on farther to expreſs 
is blaſphemy of ſuperſtition. | 

But it may not be amiſs, to learn from Atheiſts them- 
Ives what was the impulfive cauſe that moved them to 


baniſh 


* bn Euavoy I Taxdræipg xdvoig & TxüNeig rornpdaray whri 
MiNa bv, mare Pavraoiav, Ant Sol. 1 Fevg tive vo 
ar yarns avbporuy ogarlopuvov Aνά,i i, % TEHOTATINV IvCiay 
| licveyia TEUTHY voutovrag. Plutarch, tom: 2. p. 171. 

+ It was ſharply taxed by Empedecles of old. 

Moppny d, &AMGEavTa TaTYp FPIAoy vICy Geipag 

Lede, env xifpevo; MEYER VITOS, 

+ Tontum religio pot nit ſuadere malorum. 

yer d, thenoiger warkov The EvFporu; Aye ee dA 
mri Jtyoveval T0 Taparay unde va TIA#T&p ce, b Mi ore 
IAvTap ie n avIporog aCiOaog, turtaConce, £UYtpng pg 
n, iT4 r, rue Tijfeaprrixes. latareh tom. 2. p. 16g. 
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38 Of Atheiſm. 
baniſh away all thoughts and ſober fear of 2 Di 


what was the principle upon which this black oi; c 
was built, and by which it was ſuſtained. Ang this þ e as 
may have from the confeſſions of the Edicurean pp dme 
tho they ſeemed to acknowledge a Deity, yet I priu! 
not but thoſe who ſearch into their wridugs wil 10 bri 
embrace G:cero's cenſure of them, Ir word; thy of nag. 
the exiſtence of the Cods, in effect they deny it“ "|, But 
deed it was not ſafe for Epicurus (tho' he was much z. th 
clined to let the world know how little he care« oiP'* 
their deities) to profeſs he believed there were ny ort 
leſt he ſhould have met with the ſame entertainment h thi 
it that Protagoras did at Athens, who for declaring hin d en 
ſelf doubtful avhether there were gods or not +, was hin 
ſelf put to death, and his books burnt in the freed Ls 
Athens, after public proclamation 1. And indeed th Ke 
world was never ſo degenerated any where, as to {uf dn 
atheiſm to- appear in public view. Hn 
But that we may return, and take the confeſſions 4: 
little of theſe ſecret atheiſts of the Epicurean (ed: wi & 
of thele Cicero gives us a large account in dis books & - 
Firibus, and other parts of his philoſophy. Twi *- 
the Epicurean, in his firſt book de Finibas, libenlh 1. 
ſpends his breath to cool that too much heat of religinn C 
as he thought, in thoſe that could not apprehend Gol 4 
as any other than à divinity inquifitzve and muth t6 1 
cutiæd ||; and ſo he ſtates this maxim of the religion u 
then was moſt in uſe, He who is tinctured with ſuptrjits 75 
on, can never enjoy tranquillity d. By the way, it may de 2 


worth our obſerving, how this monſtrous progerſ d 
men, when they would ſeem to acknowledge a Dey, 


could not forget their own beloved image which was 
way 


* Verlis quidem ponunt, reipſa tollunt deos. 

+ dre digt, drt un dei tot. . 

} uno A ενα⁰ ſub voce preconis, as Diogenes Laertiu and 0+ 
thers record. | 2 

Curioſum & plenum negotii Deum, as one of that Sec. 0d 
phraſe it, Lib. 1. de Nat. decor. 

Super ſtitione qui eſt imbutus, quictus eſſe nunquan Pola. 


WW... fr: their eyes; and therefore they we 1d have 
ares of any thing but its own pleaſure and idle 
- a5 they themſelves were: ſo easy is it for all ſects, 
re way or other to ſlide into a compliance with theſe 
s ho armed God to be of humane hape, and 
bring down the Deity to a conformity to their own 


3 : 
£ 5 
nage. q | : 
, 
4 


But we Call rather chuſe a little to examine Lucretius 
this point, who hath, in the name of all his ſect, largely '$1 
d us the riſe and original of this _ After a { 
ort introduction to his following diſcourſe of nature, } 
thus begins his prologue in commendation of Epicurus ſ 
js exploit, as he fancies it. | 

: 


"EF 
nos wi Io HCC 


« 


Long time men lay oppreſſed with laviſh fear, 
Religions tyranny did domineer, + 

Aud being placed in heaven, looked proudly down, 
And trighted abjedt ſpirits with her frown. 
A: length a mighty man of Greece began 

T afjert the natural liberty of man, 

By ſenſeleſi terrors, and vain fancaes led 

Te ſawery, ftrait the conquered fantom fied ; 
Nat the famed ſtories of the Deity, 

Not all the thunder of the threatning HA 
Could flop bis rifing foul *: 


— 


| 
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ad a little after in a ſorry ovation, proudly cties out, 


Thus by Lis conqueſt are our right regain, 
Religion be ſubdued, and we now reign . 
| D 2 But 


* Humana ante cculos fied> cam vita jaceret, 
In terris 98prejſa gravi ſab religione, 4 
Lu; caput e cli regianibut oftendebat $1 
Horriou a/pettu ſemder mortalibus inflans ;; 1 
Frinim Grains homo wortales tendere contra TP 
Es Hats fas, primufque vbfiſiere contra : ir! 
Sem no ama Deum, nee ſulmina, nec minitanti | j 
Murnure 00m preffit celum : 
F Quare r"/19:0 pedibus fubjefta viciſſim Sn 
| | 
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But to proceed; our author obſerving the timo 
minds of men to have been ſtruck with this drezagy 
ſuperſtition from the obſervation of ſome ſtupengy;, 
effects and events (as he chuſeth rather to call then) 
in nature; he therefore, following herein the ſteps of i, 
great maſter FEpicurus, undertakes ſo to ſolve all thyj, 
knots into which ſuperſtition was tied up, by anfylg; 


. nh 
the ſecrets of nature, as that men might find themſehe 


looſened from thoſe cruel maſters and tyrants, as he 1; I 
the vulgar notions of the Deity, And fo begins ui the 
a ſimple confutation of the opinion of the ere e 
which he ſuppoſed to contain a ture and ſenfble demon. ſuip 
ſtration of a Deity, and to have ſprung up from an 4. Wh +: 
iring ignorance of natural productions. init 
ſpae 

From hence proceeds all our diſtruſt and fear ; 15, 
That many things in heaven and earth appear, in n 
Whoſe cauſes far remote and hidden ly, 'f 
Beyond tbe ken of wulgar reaſon's eye, care 
Aud therefore men aſcribe them to the Deity ” thin, 
Mat 
And towards the end of this firſt book, i t/ 
IVR 
For firſt, I teach great things in lofty trains, Wh 
And looſe men from religion's grievous chain; +: 90 2 
pen 
But herein all the Fpicureans (who are not the true, bit apo1 
the foſter-fathers of that natural philoſophy, wheredl mea 
they boait, and of which indeed Democritus was the bit mo 
author) do miſerably blunder themſelves. Fot 1108 5" 
a lawful acquaintance with all the events and iſ © 
nomena Which ſlie w themſelves upon this mund ©: 
ſtage, ther 


* Ouippe ud formido mortales continet omnes, 
Quad multa in terris ſieri caloque tuentur, 
Duorum operum *anjas nulld ratione videre 
Pojſunt, ac fieri diving numine rentur. Lib. 1. 
t Primum quad maguis doceo de rebus, & art: 
Religianuni animos nadis exſulvere pergo. 
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gage, would contribute much to free mens minds F 
mm the flavery of dull ſuperitition : yet would i 
it alſo breed a ſober and amiable belief of the Deity, as * 1 
it did in all the Pythagereans, Platoni/ts, and other ſects 1 
of philoſophers, it we may believe themſelves; and an 
ingenuous knowledge hereof would be as fertile with 
religion, as the 1gNOrance thereof in affrighted and baſe 
minds is with ſuperſtition. 
For which purpoſe I ſhall need only to touch upon 

the maſter- notion of Epicurus, by which he undertakes 

to ſolve all difficulties that might hold our thoughts in 
ſuſpeaſs about a Creator, which is the plenum or 
teh (which in ais philoſophy is nothing but an in- 
fait of inferſible atoms moving to and fro in an empty 
ſpzce) is, together with that 7zane or ſpace in which it 

is, {uEcicat to beget all thoſe phenomena which we ſee 

n natore. Which, however it might be true, motion 
bing once granted, yet herein 725 hath well ſtopt the 
carcer of this over-haſty philoſophy, There are tauo 
things 14 nature to be fearched aer; the one, what that 
matter is aut of which every thing is made, the aher what 

1 that energy which produces every thing : the Eficureans 
treat of matter, but inquire not into the efficient cauſe *: - 
Whic: is as much as if ſome conceited ſophiſter ſhould 
go about to prove that a piece of clock-work had no de- 
pendency upon the {kill of an artificer, by deſcanting 
apon the {zveral parts of it, without taking notice in the 
mean white of tome external weight or ipring that 
mots it: or, to uſe his own fimilitude, as if one that 
undertakes to analyſe any learned book, ſhould tell us 
how ſo many letters meeting together in ſeveral com- 
Linations, tould beget all that ſenſe that is contained 
taerein, without minding that wit which caſt them 411 
into the:r ſcveral ranks. And this made A4ri/tot/e, other- 
wile not over-zealous of religion, ſoberly to acknow- 
cage lome fr ft mover, himſelf unmovealle f. 


4 And 


9 37 21 v6 . 
Lid. z De ſiaibus, Cum in rerum natura dus ſint querend?, 


wu, guae materia fit ex qua gueque res efficiatur ; alterum, gu 
{It 1%. Jinague efficaat : de materia diſſeruerunt Epicure ; 
mY wu eficiends reliquern:t, 
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42 | Of Atheiſm. | 


And yet could we allow Epicurus this power of ng 
tion to be ſeated in nature, yet that he might perfyy 
the true taſk of a naturaliſt, he muſt alſo give us an x 
count how ſuch a force and power in nature ſhould {@b, 
fiſt : which indeed is eaſy to do, if we call in Gy 
himſelf as the architect and mover of this divine x. 
tifice *; bot without ſome infinite power, impoſlible, 

And we ſhould further inquire, how theſe movezhb 


bir 
and rambling atoms come to place themſelves ſo ordg. 3 
ly in the univerſe, and obſerve that abſolute harmogy 1. 
and decorum in all their motions, as if they kept tine | 
wich the muſical laws of ſome almighty mind that con. e 
poſed all their leſſons, and meaſured out their dances yy heg 
and down in the univerſe; and alſo how it comes 90 ma 
paſs, if they be only moved by chance and accicen, Ire 
that ſuch regular changes and generations ſhould be he Thi 
gotten by the fortuitous concourſe of atoms, of whick of t 
they ſometimes ſpeak, they having no centre to ſea va. 
themſelves about in an infinite void, as Cicero argues; and lay 
how theſe bodies that are once moved by ſome impulk ff! 
from their former ſation, return again, or at leaſt come ing 
to ſtay themſelves, and do not rather move perpetual, ous 
the ſame way the firſt impulſe and direction cared infc 
them; or why they do not there reſt where their no- the 
tion firſt began to ceaſe, if they were interrupted by any the) 
thing without them: or again, if the proper motion 0! in-t 
theſe atoms be always toward ſome centre, as Epics ont 
ſometimes is pleaſed to ſtate the matter, i» d, ther 
lines, as he faith, then how comes there, as Tull he 
plies, to be any generation? or if there be a decliring con 
motion joined with this motion of gravity (which wa led 
one of the peculiar tenets of Epicuras, and not borrowed 
from Demecritus) then why ſhould not all tend the ſame hal 
way ? and ſo all thoſe motions, generations and ap* of 


fit t 
Fart 
thir 


pearances in nature all vaniſh, ſeeing all variety of ne. 

tion would be taken away which way ſoever this ute 

hallowed opinion be ſtated ? mr 
Thus we fee, tho' we ſhould allow Eficurs:'s pritcipe 


and fundamental abſurdity in the frame of nature, yet ; 


ge aro pnxams, 


3 
A 
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Of Atheiſm. 43 
too airy and weak a thing to ſupport that maſly bulk of 
abſardities which he would build upon it. But it was 
not the lot of any of his ſchool to be over-wiſe (how- 
ever they did boaſt moſt in the title of avi/e men) as is 
well obſerved of them ; for then they might have been 
ſo happy too as to have diſpelled theſe thick and filthy 
miſts of atheiſm, by thoſe bright beams of truth that 
ine in the frame of this inferior world, wherein, as St. 
Paul ſpeaks, that which may be known of God is made 


nan fil. Rom. i. 19. : 
Atheiſm moſt commonly lurks in the confines be- 


wWeen knowledge and ignorance; when the minds of men 


begin to draw thote groſs, earthly vapours of ſenſual and 
material ſpeculations by dark and cloudy diſputes, they 
zre then moſt in danger of being benighted in them. 
There is a natural ſenſe of God that lodges in the minds 
of the loweſt and dulleſt fort of vulgar men, which is al- 
ways roving after him, catching at him, tho' it cannot 
hy 2ny ſure hold on him; which works like a natural 
inſtinct antecedent to any mature knowledge, as be- 
ing indeed the firſt principle of it. But when contenti- 
ous diſpotes, and frothy reaſonings, and contemplations 
informed by fleſhly affections, converſant only about 
the out-ſide of nature, begin to riſe up in mens ſouls; 
they may then be in ſome danger of depreſſing all thoſe 
in-bred notions of a Deity, and to reaſon themſelves 
out of their own ſenſes, as the old Sceptics did: and 
therefore it might perhaps be wiſhed, that ſome men 
who have not religion, had had more ſuperſtition to ac- 
pany them in their paſſage from ignorance to know- 
ledge. 

But we have run out too far in this digreſhon ; we 
hall now return, and obſerve how Lucretius takes notice 
of another piece of valgar ſuperſtition, which he thinks 
ft to be chaſed away * atheiſm, and that is the ter- 
ys of the world to come, which he thus ſets upon in his 
third book, . 

| Next 

* 7) yvarov , beg, | 
f if 3 were to ſpeak preciſely in the mode of the Stoicks, I 
would rather call it d Tp3s T Fe, than with Plutarch did 
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'ext of the mind and of the foul I'll ſing, 
And chaſe that dread of hell, thoſe idle fears 
T hat ſpoil our lives with jealoufies and cares, 
Diſturb our joys with dread of pains beneath, 
And fully them with the black fear of death *. 


And afterwards he tells us how this fear of the pods 
thus proceeding from the former cauſes, and from thoj 
ſpectres and galtly apparitions with which men wer 
ſometimes terrified, begat all thoſe fantaſtic rites and 
ceremonies in ule amongſt them, as their temples, f. 
cred lakes and pools, their groves, altars, images, ani 
other like vanities, as ſo many idle toys capable 9 
pleating theſe deities; and at laſt concludes himiclf 
thus into atheiſm, as a ſtrong fort to preſerve himſel{ 
from theſe cruel deities whom ſuperſtition had made, 
becauſe he could not find the way to true religion, 


iow feng, my muſe, for that's my next defign, 
Why all ds bow to jomexuhat as di vine? 

W hy every nation has its proper ſhrine ? 

Why ali do temples build, why a/tars raiſe ? 
And wwhy all ſacriſice on ſacred days? 

How this diffuſed, this laſting fame was ſpread 
Of ponvers above ? whence came that awful dread, 
That parent of religion thro” the rout, 
Which forces them to bows, and grow devaut ? 
T his is an eaſy taſk t: 


Ani mi natura videtur 
Atque anime ciaranda meis jam verſibus eſſe, 
Et metus ille foras preceps acheruntis agendus 
Funditus, humanam vitam qui turbat ab imo, 
Omnia ſuffundens mortis nigrore 
+ Nunc que cauſa Deum per magnat numina gentes 
Pervulgarit, & ararum compleverit urbes, 
Suſci piendaque cnravit ſolenma ſacra, 
Due nunc in magnis forent rebuſque lociſque; 
Dade etiam nunc eſt mortalibus inſitus horror 
Qui delubra Deim nova toto ſuſtitat orbi - 
Terrarum, & feſtis cogit celebrare diebus ; 
Non ita difficile eſt rationem reddere verbis, lib. 5. 


religion 
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oe ſee how ſuperſtition ſtrengthened the wicked 
WW... of atheiſm; ſo far is a formal and ritual way of 


45 


proceeding from baſeneſs and ſervility of mind 


,orted by the utmoſt rigour and ſeverity) from 
And I wiſh ſome of our opinions in re- 
heſe days may not have the ſame evil in- 


fences as the notorious Gentile-ſuper/iition of old had, 
1; well for the begetting this brat of atheiſm, as I doubt 
ris too manifeſt they have for ſome other. 
Thus we ſhould now leave this argument; only be- 
fore we paſs from it, we ſhall obſerve two things which 
Plalarch hath ſuggeſted to us. 
that how oe ver ſuperſtition be ſo very unlovely a thing, 
vet it is more tolerable than atheiſm : which 1 thall 
repeat in his words, We ſbould endeavour to remove ſu- 


terſ{'tion from cur minds, as a film from our eyes ; but if 


The firſt whereof is, 


that cnnt be, we muſt not therefore pluck out our eyes, and 
Lind the faith that generally aue have of the Deity“. 
perſtition may ſometimes keep men from the outward 
acts of ſin, and fo their future puniſhment may have 


ſome abatement, 


Su- 


Beſides that atheiſm offers the great- 


elt violence to mens ſouls that may be, pulling up the 
a9t0ns of a deity, which have ſpread their roots quite 
ro all the powers of mens ſouls. 
The /ccoxd is this, That athei/m itſelf is a meſt ignoble 
and uncomfortable thing, as Cicero hath largely diſcuſſed 
it, and eſpecially Plutarch in his above named treatiſe, 
written by way of confutation of Colotes the Epicurean, 
who writ a book to prove that a man could not live 
quietly by following any other ſe&s of philoſophers be- 
hides his own; as if all true good were only converſant 
about the belly, and all the paſſages of the body , and the 
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way to true happineſs, was to render the awhole man car- 


zal, 
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ral, or elſe to pamper the ſoul, in a ſwine like manner ui 
bodily pleaſures *. 

What is all that happineſs which ariſeth from the 
bodily pleaſures to any one that hath any high or nou 
ſenſe within him? This groſs, muddy, and ſtupid os. 
nion is nothing elſe but Se diſgracing of bumanity +, which 
caſts as great a ſcorn and reproach upon the nature of 
mankind as may be, and finks it into the deepell 200 
of baſeneſs. And certainly, were the higheſt happine 
of mankind ſuch a thing as might be felt by a corps. 
real touch, were it of ſo ignoble a birth as to ſpriy 
out of this earth, and to grow up out of this mire an 
clay; we might well fit down, and bewail our unhzy. 
Py fates, that we ſhould rather be born men than brute 

aſts, which enjoy more of this world's happineſs that 
we can do, without any ſin or guilt. How little of 

leafure theſe ſhort lives taſte here, which only laſts { 
ong as the indigency of nature is in ſupplying, and at. 
ter that, only a fying ſhado w, or fitting dream of that 
pleaſure, (which is choaked as ſoon as craving nature i 
ſatisfied) remains in the fancy as an incentive to bodily luſt, 

And therefore Epicurus, ſeeing how flippery the foul 
was to all ſenſual pleaſure, which was apt to ſlide aw 
perpetually from it, and again how little of it the body 
was capable of where it had a. ſhorter ſtay ; he and 
his followers could not well tell where to place this beg 
garly gueſt: and therefore, as Plutarch ſpeaks, or 
awhile they would place it in the body, and then {ad it bat 
again into the ſoul, not knowing where to befor it ||, And 

iodorus, and the philoſophers of the Cyrenaic ſect, and 
the Fpicureans, as Cicero tells us, who all could fancy 
nothing but a bodily happineſs, yet could * 

| whether 


* Exproroiay I dvFporey Ne, or elſe I H rale df 
A rog ov, ατο οeο , as Plutarch hath not more witty 
than judiciouſly replied upon him. Plutarch. tom. 2. p. 1996. 
+ Dehoneftamentum bumani generts. ; 9 
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WW... it ſhould be act pleaſure, or abſence of paing 

W. (omcthing elſe; it being ever thought ſo hard a thing 
akne, like that baſe matter of which it is begotten, 

J, by rcafon of its penury and ſcantneſs of beings, 
eb hers tell us, doth eſcape our apprehenſions, 
is oth ing elſe but a ſhady kind of nothing, ſome- 

Wins hit bach a name and nothing more. I dare ſay 

2t all who have any juſt eſteem of humanity, cannot 

ot with a noble ſcorn diſdain ſuch a baſe-born happi- 
ele as this is, produced only out of the ſlime of this 

ark: and yet this is all the portion of atheiſm, 
hich teaches the entertainers of it to believe them- 

res nothing elſe but ſo many heaps of more refmed 
af, fortuitouſly gathered together, which at laſt muſt 
e all blown away again. | 

But a true belief of a Deity is a ſure ſupport to all 

ions minds, comforting them, not only with future 
opes, but with an inward ſerenity while they ſojourn 
| this life. What the Stoic ſaid in his cool and mature 
boughts, 77 is rot worth the while to live in à world em- 
tr if Grd ond providence *, is the ſenſe of all thoſe who 
now what a deity means. Indeed it were the greateſt 
nhappineis that wn * be, to have been born into ſuch 
world, where we ſhould be perpetually toſsed up and 
own by a rade and blind fortune, and be perpetually 
able to all thoſe abuſes to which the ſavage luſis and 
ifions of the world would expoſe us. It is not poſſible 
any thing well to bear up the ſpirit of that man 
ho calmiy meditates with himſelf on the true ſtate and 
dndition of this world, ſhould that mind and wiſdom 
e taken away from it which governs every part of it, 
ad over-rules all thoſe diſorders that at any time begin 
break forth in it. Were there not an omniſcient {kill 
d temper, and fitly to rank in their due places all 
ole quarrelſome and extravagant ſpirits that are in the 
orld, „ woald ſoon prove an unhabitable place, and 
uk under the heavy weight of its own confuſion ; 
Mich was aptly ſignified in that fable of Phaeton, who 
ing aamitted to drive the chariot of the ſun but for 
One 
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one day, by his rude and unſkilful guidance of it, wy, 
it fall down, and burn the world. Remove God 2 
providence out of the world, and then we have nothing 
to depend upon but chance and fortune, the human 
and paſſions of men; and he that could then liv; j 
it, had need be as blind as theſe lords would be, 11 
he might not ſee his own miſery always ſtaring up 
him; and had need be more ſenſeleſs and upid, ti; 
he might not be affected with it. 
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OF THE 


IMMORTALITY of the SOUL. 


cerning thoſe two Anti-deities, viz. ſuperſtition 
and atheiſm ; we ſhall now proceed to diſcourſe 
nore largely concerning the main heads and principles 
of religion. 

And here we are to take notice of thoſe two cardinal 
oints, which the author of the Epiſtle to the Hebrews 
males the neceſſary foundations of all religion, w7z. 
hat Cod is, and That be is a rewarder of them that ſeek 
uin, Heb. xi. 6. To which we ſhould add, The in- 
pirtality of” the reaſonable foul ; but that that may ſeem 
acluded in the former: and indeed we can neither be- 
eve any inviſible reward of which he there ſpeaks, 
Nhout an anterior belief of the ſoul's immortality ; 
Wen we entertain a ſerious belief of that, the notions 
puniſhment and reward will naturally follow from 
t; we never meet with any who, being perſuaded of 
1 former, ever doubted of the latter; and therefore 
e former two have been uſually taken alone for the 
lt principles of religion, and have been moſt inſiſted 
pon by the Platoniſts; and accordingly a latter P/atorft, 
nun a lummary of Plato's divinity, intitles his book, 
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Of God and the Immortality of the foul. And allo th 
Stoical philoſophy requires a belief of theſe as the fun. 
damental principles of all religion; of the one whe. 
of Epictetus himſelf aſſures us, Know that the main fm. 
dation of piety is this, to have right opinions and adbreben 
fioms of God, that he is, and that he gowerns all thiny 
avell and wiſely *. And the other is ſufficiently ſing 
ted in their cardinal diſtinction of rhe things avithy 
our power, and the things rot avithin our power +, ang i; 
more fully expreſſed by Simplicius. For, however the 
Stoicks may ſeem to lay ſome ground of ſuſpicion, ax if 
they were dubious in this point, yet I think that which 
Cicero and others deliver concerning their opinion here. 
in, may fully anſwer all ſcruples, viz. That, as they 
made certain viciffitudes of conflagrations and inuiz. 
tions, whereby the world ſhould periſh in certain pe- 
riods of time; ſo they thought the fouls of men ſhould 
al ſo be ſubject to theſe periodical revolutions ; and there. 
fore, tho' they were of themſelves immortal, ſhould, 
” theſe changes, fall under the power of the commot 
ate. | 

And indeed we ſcarce ever find that any were deemtd 
religions, who did not own theſe two fundamentals 
For the Sadducces, the Jeuuiſb writers are wont com» 
monly to reckon them among the Epicureans , becaule, 
tho' they held a God, yet they denied the immortality 
of mens ſouls, which the New Teſtament ſeems to it» 
clude, if not eſpecially to aim at, in imputing to then 
a denial of the reſurrection; which is therefore mort 
fully explained in the At, where it is added, that they 
held there was neither angel nor ſpirit, Chap. xxill. l. 
And theſe two principles are chiefly aimed at in thok 
two inſcriptions upon the temple at Delphos, the one, 
THOU ART, referring to God, by which title wo 
who came in to worſhip were ſuppoſed to invoke bn, 


acknowledging his immutable and eternal nature; 3 
| | Other, 
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biber, KNOW THYSELF, as the admonition of the 
Neity again © all his worſhippers, to take notice of 
me dignity and immortality of their own fouls ®, 

But, if we will have the fundamental articles of the 
Chridian religion, we muſt add to the former, The com- 
munication of God to mankind tbr Chriſt ; of which laſt 
the ſcripture treats at large, ſo far as concerns our pra- 
ice, with that plaineſs and ſimplicity, that I cannot 
dat think, that wholoever ſnall ingenuouſly and with 
Lamilicy of ſpirit addreſſing himſelf to God, converſe 
-rewith, will ſee the bright beams of divinity ſhining 
forth in it, and it may be find the text itſelf much 
plainer than all thoſe glotſes that have been put upon 
it; tho perhaps it is not ſo clear in matters of ſpecu- 
lation, 45 ome magiſterial men are apt to think it is. 

Now, for theſe three articles of faith and practice, I 
think, if we duly conſider the Scriptures, or the reaſon 
of the thing itſelf, we ſhall eafily find all practical reli» 
gion to be referred to them, and built upon them: The 
nature if God and of our immortal ſouls, both ſhew us 
what our religion ſhould be, and alſo the neceſſity of it; 
and the doErine of free grace in Chrift, the ſweet and 
comfortable means of attaining to that perfection and 
bleſedneſs at which the other belief reaches us to aim. 

In purſuing of theſe, we ſhall begin with The im- 
mortality f ihe foul, which, if it be once cleared, we 
an neither leave any room for atheiſm (from which 
they, doubt, are not ordinarily free who” have groſs 
material notions of their own ſouls) nor be wholly ig- 
norant what God is: for indeed the chief natural way 
whereby we can climb op to the anderſtanding of the 
Deity, is by a contemplation of our own fouls. We 
cannot think of him but according to the meaſure and 
mode] of our own intelle&, or frame any other idea 
of him than what the impreſſions of our own ſouls will 
permit us: and therefore the beſt philoſophers have al- 
Ways taught us to inquire for God within ourlelves ; 

2 reaſun 


Ft, ryan SEATTON, as Plutarch and Cicero, as alſo 
Cenens Alexandrinus expound them. 
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reaſon in us, as Cicero tells us, being a reſemblance ;; th 
7 


eternal reaſon * ; and accordingly ſome good expok.. | - 
= have interpreted that place in St. 7% goſpe co 
e is that true light which enlightens every man thaj *. | 
meth into the world, chap. i. 9. Which if 1 were o gig, WW | 
upon in the language of the Platoniſis, I ſhould do far 
thus, the Eternal Word is the light of fouls +, But ve * 
ſhall not ſearch into the full nature of the ſoul, but g. ' 
ther make our inquiry into the immortality of it, 30d be 
endeavour to demonſtrate that. T 
an 
It 
bel 
a CHAP, II. "a 
| : pet 
Erokk we fall more cloſely upon this, wiz, the . 
demonſtrating the ſoul's immortality, we hall 2 
premiſe three things. : 
1. That the immortality of the foul doth not abjelut) a 
need any demonſtration in order to clear it, but might be A 
aſſumed rather as a principle; ſeeing the notion of it it aff 5 
naturally to inſinuate itſelf into the Flief of the miſi a ua * 
fort of men. Mens underſtandings commonly lead then 5 
as readily to believe that their ſouls are immortal, a of 
that they have any exiſtence at all. And, tho' they of 
be not all ſo wiſe and logical, as to diſtinguiſh aright 
between their ſouls and their bodies, or be able to iel N 
what kind of thing that is which they commonly ci ul 
their ſoul; yet they are ſtrongly inclined to believe that de 
ſome part of them ſhall ſurvive another, and that 4 del 
ſoul, which it may be they conceive by a groſs phat- 2 
| taſm, ſhall live, when the other moſt viſible pan a . 
them ſhall mouldet into duſt. And therefore all nation ho 
have * 
* Participata ſimilitudo rationis æternæ. 8 

+ aoyos irs pas ] to which the vulgar Latin refer 

red in Plalm iv. 7. Signatum eſt ſupra nos lu men vullus ſui. U. 
mine, as Aquinas obſet ves, * 
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bare conſented in this belief, which hath almoſt been as 
vulparly received as the belief of a Detty ; as a diligent 
converte with hiſtory will aſſure us, it having been ne- 
ver ſo much queſtioned by the vulgar ſort of men, as 
by ſome unſkilful philoſophers, who have had wit and 
fancy enough to raiſe doubts, like evil ſpirits, but not 
judę ment cnough to ſend them down again. 

ters thinks that a law and maxim of nature may 
be concluded from this aſſent of all nations, which, tho? 
{ ſhould not univerſally grant, ſeeing ſometimes error 
and ſuperſtition may ſtrongly plead this argument ; yet 
| think for thoſe things that are the matter of our firſt 
belicf, that opinion may not be refuſed. For we can- 
not caſily conceive how any firſt notion, that hath no 
depeudenc on any other antecedent to it, ſhould be 
generally entertained, did not the common dictate of 
14:ure or reaſon, acting alike in all men, move them 
t2 conſpire together in the embracing of it, tho' they 
knew not one another's minds“. But indeed in thoſe 
notions, which we may call ſecondary notions, there a 
gentral nction is not fo free from all ſuſpicion ; which 
may be cleared by taking an inſtance from our preſent 
argument. The notion of the immortality of the ſoul 


is ſnch an one as is generally owned by all thoſe who 


yet cannot collect it by a long ſeries and concatenation 
of {enible obſervations, and, by a logical dependence 
of one thing upon another, deduce it from ſenſible ex- 
periments ; a thing that, it may be, was ſcarce ever done 
by the wiſeſt philoſophers, but is rather believed with a 
kind of repugnancy to ſenſe, which ſhews all things to 
ve mortal, and which would have been too apt to have 
deluded the ruder ſort of men, did not a more powerful 


impreſſion upon their ſouls forcibly urge them to believe 


their own immortality. Tho” indeed, if the common 
aotions of men were well examined, it may be ſome 
common notion adherent to this of the immortality may 
be as generally received, which yet in itſelf is falſe; 

| and 


* This it ray be might firſt perſuade Averroes to think 


of « common jutellect, becauſe of the uniform judgments of 
en in lome things, | 
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and that, by reaſon of a common prejudice with which 
the earthly and ſenſual part of man will equaily poſſeß 
men, until they come to be well acquainted with tir 
own fouls ; as namely a notion of the ſoul's materiality, 
and, it may be, it's traduction too, which ſeems to be 
as generally received by the vulgar ſort as the forme, 
But the reaſon of that it evident; for the ſouls of men 
exerciſing themſelves firſt of all merely by a progreſicy 
kind of motion ®, ſpending themſelves about bodily and 
material acts, and converſing only with ſenſible things, 
they are apt to acquire ſuch deep ſtamps of material 
phantaſms to themſe] ves, that they cannot imagine they 
own being to be any other than material and divifble, 
tho' of a fine ethereal nature: which kind of concex, 
tho' it be inconſiſtent with an immortal and incorruptible 
nature, yet hath had too much prevalency in philoſo- 
phers themſelves, their minds not being ſufficientiy ab. 
ſtracted while they have contemplated the higheit he- 
ing of all 1. But ſuch common notions as thele are, 
ariſing ſrom the deceptions and miſtakes of fenic, ought 
not to prejudice thoſe which not ſenſe, but ſome higher 
wry gets in all men. And ſo we have done wil 
at. 
The fecond thing I ſhould premiſe ſbould be in place 
of a poſtulatium to our following demonſtrations, or tg. 
r a caution about them, which is, 7 hat, 10 2 riytt 
conc ei ving the force of any ſuch arguments as may prove (ht 
ſcul's immortality, there muſt be an antecedent conver{e ith 
our own ſouls, It is no hard matter to convince any 
one (by clear and evident principles, derived from vis 
own ſenſe of himſelf) who hath ever well meditate on 
the powers and operations of his own foul, that it it 
immaterial and immortal. | 
But thoſe very arguments which to ſuch perſons will 
be demonſtrative, to others will loſe ſomething of the 
firength of probability: for indeed it is not poſſible !or 
| us well to know what our ſouls are, otherways ny 
| their 


nee wpoCarixy, as the Greek philoſopher expreſſeth. 

+ And ſome think Avri/totle himſelf cannot be excuſed in 
this point, who ſeems to have thought God himſelf to be n. 
thing clic but wtyx {aoy, as he ſtyles him, 
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weir ci-calar a refiex mti n, and converſe with them- 
N ſelves, which only can ſteal from them their own ſecrets; 
aul thoſe diſcourſes which have been written of the ſoul's 
beradry, will not blazon it fo well to us as itſelf will 
o. When we turn our own eyes in upon it, it will ſoon 
tell us its own royal pedigree and noble extraction, by 
noſe ſacred hieroglyphics which it bears upon itſelf. 
We hell endeavour to unfold ſome of them in our fol- 
lowing diſcourſe. 

2. Ther: is one thing more to be confidered, which 
may ſerve 25 a common baſis or principle to our fol- 
Jowing arguments; and it is this hypotheſis, Thar ro 
fantial aud indivifible thing ever periſbetb. And this 
Eicarus and all of his ſect muſt needs grant, as indeed 
they do, and much more than it is lawful to plead for; 
and therefore they make this one of the firſt principles 
of their atheiſtical philoſophy, That noi hing proceeds from 
mthins, and that no ſjubflance can be mmbilated f. But we 
ſhall here be content with that ſober theſis of Plato, 
who attributes the perpetuation of all ſubſtances to the 
benignity and liberaluy of the Creator; whom he 
therefore brings in thus ſpeaking to the angels, thoſe 
ung divinities as he calls them, Jou are not of yourſelves 
immortal, yet you fhail not be difſolved, neither ſhall you 
lie; miy will ſhall preſer ue to you that being, which the 
prixciple; of your nature cammot preſerve}. But to return, 
Plato held, that the whole world, howſoever it might 
meet with many periodical motations, ſhould remain e- 
ternall/; which | chink our Chriſtian divinity doth no 
where deny: and ſo Plotinus frames this general axiom, 
that no ſubſtance Hall ever periſh ||. And 
coyate all our own obſervations and experience, with 
ſuch as the hiſtory of former times hath delivered to us, 
we hall not find that ever any ſubſtance was quite loſt; 
but 
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but tho' this matter may, like the fabled Proteus, pere. 
tually change its ſhape, yet it will conſtantly appear u. 
der one form or another, what art ſoever we uſe to de. 
ſtroy it. Therefore it was never doubted whether ey 
any piece of ſubſtance was loſt, till of latter times ſone 
hot-brained Peripatetics, who could not bring their fen 
and ſubtile fancies into any cool judgment, began ral. 
ly to determine that all material forms (as they ay 
pleaſed to call them) were loſt. For, having ons 


jumbled and crowded in a new kind of being, never n 
antiently heard of, between the parts of a contradidion, WP"! 
that is matter and ſpirit, which they call materia! hm 
becauſe they could not well tell whence theſe new up. A 
ſtarts ſhould ariſe, nor how to diſpoſe of them when e 
matter began to ſhift herſelf into ſome new garb, they WP: © 
condemned them to utter deſtruction: and yet, et WW" 

gt C 


they ſhould ſeem too rudely to controul all ſenſe and rea. 
ſon, they found out this common tale, which figrife 
nothing, that theſe /ubfantial forms were drawn fron 
the power of matter, whenever matter began to appear 
in any new diſguiſe, and afterwards again returned into 
the boſom of matter; and ſo they thought them not 

uite loſt. But this curiofity conſiſting only of words 
ortuĩtouſly packed up together, being too ſubtile for 
any ſober judgment to lay hold apon, and which they 
themſelves could never yet tell how to define ; we [tal 
as careleſsly lay it aſide, as they boldly obtrude it apon 
us, and take the common diſtinction of all /u//fartid 
being for granted, wiz. That it is either body, and iv 
diviſible, and of three dimenſions; or elſe it is ſome- 
thing which is not properly a body or matter, and i 
hath no ſuch dimenſions, as that the parts thzred 
ſhould be crowding for place, and juſtling one with ar 
other, not being all able to couch together, or run ot 
into another: and this is nothing elſe but what is con. 
monly called /pirit. Tho” yet we will not be too crit 
cal in depriving every thing which is not grolsly corpo- 
real of all kind of extenſion, 
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CHAP. III. 


E ſhall therefore now endeavour to prove, that the 
\ ſoul of wan is ſomething really diſtinct from his 
hody, of an indiviſible nature, and ſo cannot be divi- 
led into ſuch parts as ſhould Hit one from another; and 
onſequently is apt of its own nature to remain to eter- 
ity, and will ſo remain, except the decrees of Heaven 
ould abandon it from being. 

And , we ſhall prove it from the abſurdity which 
ould follow from the contrary aflertion, and here do 
the mathematicians uſe to do in ſuch kind of demon- 
-ations : we will ſuppoſe, that, if the reaſonable ſoul be 
ot of ſuch an immaterial nature, then it muſt be a bo- 
Iv, and {o ſuppoſe it to be made up as all bodies are: 
dere, becauſe the opinions of philoſophers differ, we 
all only take one, wiz, that of Epicurus, which ſup- 
ofeth it to be made up by a fortuitous concourſe of a- 
oms; and in that demonſtrate againſt all the reſt : 
for here indeed a particular demonſtration is an univer- 
al, as it is in all mathematical demonſtrations of this 
ind.) For, if all that which is the baſis of our reaſons 
nd underſtandings, which we here call the /ubfance of 
be ou, be nothing elſe but a mere body, and there- 


| one in effect whatſoever notion we have of the ge- 
eration or production thereof. We may give it, if we 
leaſe, finer words, and uſe more circumſpe& and cau- 
lous language about it than Epicurus did, as ſome that, 
they ſhould ſpeak too rudely and ruſtically of it by 
Wing it matter, will name it the efforeſcence of matter; 
nd yet, leſt that ſhould not be enough, add Ariſtotle's 


d defiting of it, that they will not call it by the name 
ar, fire, or fame, as ſome of the antient vulgar phi- 
dlophers did, but the foxver of flame: and yet the E- 
een poet could uſe as much chymiſtry in exalting 
s fancy as theſe ſubtile doctors do; and when when 
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dre be infinitely diviſible, as all bodies are; it will be 


gende to it too: they will be ſo trim and courtly 
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he would dreſs out the notion of it more gaudi 
"7 imp 


reſembles it to the favour of wine, and Free! vj, 
ointment *, But, when we have taken away this diſy;, 
of wanton wit, we ſhall find nothing better than 51. 
body, which will be recoiling back perpetually mug 
own ſluggiſh paſſiveneſs: tho we may think we jy 
quickened it never ſo much by this ſubtile artijce 9 
words and phraſes, a man's new-born ſoul will fo; y1 
this be but little better thay his body; and, as that j, 
be but made up of ſome {ſmall and thin ſhavings gut 
off from the bodies of the parents by a contiguil ay 
tion of the ſeveral parts of it; and mult afterward; . WW... : 
ceive its augmentation from the food and noyrilhagy u- 
which is taken in as the body doth. So that the wy WW, ©: 
graſs we walk over in the fields,” the duſt and mite ue 
fireets upon which we tread, may, according to ros 
true meaning of this dull philoſophy, after many u. not 
finings, macerations and maturations, which nature pe-. 
forms by the help of motion, ſpring up into ſo many n. play 
tional ſouls, and prove as with as any Epicwrean, hie 
diſcourſe, as ſubtilely of what it once was, when it er 
drooping in a ſenſeleſs paſſiveneſs. This conczit iv OY ny n 
groſs, that one would think it wanted notiiog but H ir 
witty ſarcaſm that Plutarch employed againit Mπνꝛů tor 
the Epicurean, to confute it, Thy mother wwe; progrot ll (om: 
with ſuch atoms, wubich fortuitouſly aſſembling, produul i we. 
pbiloſopher +. mov 


But 
wha 
ble 
ml, 


But, becauſe the heavy minds of men are ſo frequently it an 
ly ſinking into this earthy fancy, we ſhall further ſeven bs < 
into the receſſes of this philoſophy ; and ſee how if * 
that is to a rational ſoul, of which it pretends 10 0p os: 
clar# the production. Lucretius firſt of all taking eil 
tice of the mighty ſwiftneſs of the ſoul in all its p ina} 
tions, left his matter ſhould be tao ſoon tired and 90 whic 

ind. 


able to keep pace with it, he firſt caſts the atoms pit 
pared for this purpoſe into ſuch perfect ſpherical al 
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ſmall pgures as might be moſt capable of theſe ſwift 
impreſlons; for ſo he, 


of the Soul, 


But aulat thus eaſy to be moved is found, 

Of wery little feeds and very round, 

Muj! needs be fram d; Jo that the weakef? ſhove 
May puſh them forward on, and make them move. 


But here, before we go any further, we might inquire 
what it ſhould be that ſhould move theſe ſmall inſenſi- 
ble globes of matter, For the two principles of Epicu- 
*, which he calls the full and the void, will hereby 
no means ſerve for the diſcovery of motion. For, tho” 
dur common notions aſſure us that where-ever there is 
a multiplicity of parts, (as there is in every quantita- 
tive being) there may be a variety of application in 
thoſe parts one to another, and ſo a mobility; yer 
motion itſelf will not ſo eaſily ariſe out of a plenum, 
tho' we allow it an empty ſpace, and room enough to 
play up and down in. For we mzy conceive a body, 
which is his p/enum, only as having three dimenſions, 
of length, breadth, and depth, without attributing a- 
ny motion at all to it; and Ari/or/e doubts not herein 
to ſpeak plainly, that motion cannot ariſe from a body +. 
For indeed this power of motion mult needs argue 
ſome efficient cauſe, as Cicero hath well obſerved, it 
we luppoſe any reſt antecedent; or if any body be once 
moving, it muſt alſo find ſome potent efficient to tay 
it and ſettle it in reſt, as Si-:p/icius hath ſomewhere in 
bs Comment upon Epiczetus wiſely determined. So that, 
It we will ſuppoſe either motion or reſt to be contained 
originally in the nature of any body, we muſt of ne- 
cellity conelude ſome potent efficient to produce th con- 
taty, or elſe attribute this power to bodies themſelves; 
which will at laſt grow unboanded and indefinite, and 
indced altogether inconſiftent with the nature of a body, 


i But 


* *; X. . 
At, guad mobile tanie pere oft, conſtare rotundis 
ee ſeminibus de bet, Perquamue uus, 
name utt far vo poſſint impulſa moveri. IIb. 3. 
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But yet, tho' we ſhould grant all this which Ln, 
contends for, how fhall we force up all theſe parc, 
of matter into any true and real perceptions, and ma 
them perceive their own or others motions, which he 
calls motions fraught with /enſe ? For he having firſt li 
down his principles of all being, as he ſuppoicth, (ng. 
ther is he willing to leave his deities themielves out gf 
the number) he only requires theſe peſtslata by which 
to unfold the nature of all, concomrſe, motion, order, toe 
tion, and figure*, But how any ſuch thing as ſenſat. 
on, or much leſs reaſon, ſhould ſpring out of this barren 
foil, how well tilled ſoever, no compoſed mind cen 
imagine. For indeed that infinite variety which js in 
the magnitude of parts, their poſitions, figures and 
motions, may eaſily, and indeed muſt needs, produce 
an infinite variety of pbænomena, which the Epica 
philoſophy calls events. And accordingly, where there 
is a ſentient faculty, it may receive the greateſt variety 
of impreſſions from them, by which the perceptions, 
which are the immediate reſult of a knowing faculty, 
will be diſtinguiſhed : yet cannot the power itſelf of 
ſenſation ariſe from them, no more than viſion car rife 
out of a glaſs whereby i: ſhould be able to perceive theſe 
appearances that paint themſelves upon it, tho" it were 
never ſo exactly poliſhed, and they much finer than they 
are or can be, 

Neither can thoſe ſmall atoms, which in themſelve: 
have no power of ſenſe, ever produce it by any kind of 
concourſe or motion; for ſo a cauſe might iu its pro- 
duction rife up above the height of its own nature and 
virtue ; which I think every calm contemplator of truth 
will judge impoflible: for ſeeing whatſoever any effec: 
hath, it muſt needs derive from its cauſes, and can te- 
ceive no other impreſſion than they can beſtow upon it; 
that ſignature muſt firſt be in the cauſe itſelf, which! 
by it derived to the effect. And therefore the wiſeſt pll- 
loſophers amongſt the antients univerſally concluded 
that there was ſome higher principle than mere matter, 


which was the cauſe of all life and ſenſe, and thai 1 


Concurſus, motus, ordo, peſitura, figure, Lib. i. 
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be immortal: as the Platonifts, who thought this rea 
\ 00 ſulicient to move them to aſſert a ſoul in the world. 
od 4-i2-/:;, tho' he talks much of nature, yet be 
gelivers his mind ſo cloudily, that all that he hath ſaid 
nf it mav paſs with that which himſelf {aid of his 
Jeraatici Hi, or phyſics, that they were delivered and 
lere“. Nor is it likely that he who was fo lit- 
de {atizhed with his own notion of nature as being the 
eaſe of all motion and reſt, as ſeemingly to deſert it 
while he placeth fo many intelligences about the hea- 
vens, could much pleaſe himſelf with ſuch a groſs con- 
ceit of mere matter, that that ſhould be the true mo- 
ving and ſentient eſſence of ſome other matter; as it is 
manifeſt he did not. 
But indeed Lucretius himfelf, tho? he could in an ex- 
ulting fit of his over - fluſned and heery fancy tell us, 


Dall. morofe, 
And heavy feeds, can laughing things compoſe ; 
iſe diſcourſrue things can riſe 
From feeds, that neither reaſon, nor are wiſe. 


yet, in more cool thoughts, he found his own common 
WH octions too ſturdy to be fo eaſily filenced ; and there- 
bre fets his wits a-work to find the moſt quinteſſential 

particles of matter that may be, that might do that 
et, which thoſe ſmooth ſpherical bodies, Beat, air, 
ad vapour, (for all come into this compoſition) could 
not Co: and this was of ſuch a ſubtile and exalted 
nature, that his earthly fancy could not comprehend 
it; and therefore he confeſſes plainly he could not tell 
what name to give it, tho', for want of a better, he 
calls it 9cbilem mim, as neither his maſter before him, 
ho was pleaſed to compound the ſoul (as Plutarch 
3 F 2 relates) 


| o ; 
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ut de trol % (en Exdebowrvors 4 
1 ridere poteſt non ex ridentibu” fans, . 
* ſabere, et doctis rationem reddere diftis, 
Non ex {omnibus ſapieutibus, atque diſertis.* Lib. 2. 
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relates) of four ingredients, of ſomething fiery, of ſomethin, 
airy, of ſomething windy, and of a fourth namele/; ſomethin 
from which proceeds its faculty of perception *. Bus be. 
cauſe this giant - like Proteus found himſelf here hound 
with ſuch firong cords, that notwithitarding all jj 
ſtruggling he could by no means diſengage himielf frog 
them, we ſhall relate his own words the more largely. 


Heat, and air and wind 
Make up one nature mix d, and cloſely join'd 
With that quick force, which makes them move ; and 
aohenct 

T hro' all the bodies parts ſprings vigorous ſenſe: 
This nature's deeply hid; this dort pojſeſs 

The inmoſ? ſpace, and moſt remote receſs, 

As in our limbs, the ſoul's removed from view, 
Becauſe its ſeeds are thin and [mall and lab; 
So this fourth nameleſs force within the joul 
Lies hid, ita chiefejt part, and rules the whole +, 


— - 


Thus we ſee how he found himſelf overmaſtered with 
difficulties, while he endeavoured to find the place df 
the ſenſitive powers in matter: and yet this is the high 
eſt that he dares aim at, namely to prove that ſenſation 
might from thence derive its original, as obſltinately 
oppoſing any higher power of reaſon ; of which con- 
ceilion we ſhall hereafter make uſe. 

but 
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Tiraply rug axclovonuars 3 by aura aioSyroev, Lib. 4. 4 
Placitit philoſophorum. c. 3. 
+ Sic calor, atque aer, & venti cæca poteſ as 
Miſta creant unam naturam, & mobilis illa 
Vis, ixitiùm motus abs ſe que di vidit oll:s ; 
Senſtfer unde oritur primùm per viſcera motus. 
Nam penitus prorſum latet hæc natura. ſubeſtque ; 
Nec magis hac infra quidguam eſt in corpore noſtrs: 
Atque anima eſt anime proporre totius ipja. 
© u0d genus in noſtris membris & corpore toto 
Nlifta latens animi vis eſt, animague poteſtas, 
Corporibus quia de paruis pauciſque creata /i. 
Sic tibi nominis hec expers vis, fatta minutts 
Corporibas, lautet — lib. 3. 
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But ſurely had not the Epicureans abandoned all 
logic, together with ſome other iciences (as Cicero and 
L jertins tell us they did) they would here have found 
themſelves too much preſt with this argument, (which 
yet ſome will think to be but frivolous in reſped of ſome 
ther) and have found it as little ſhort of a demonitra- 
tion to prove the ſoul's immortality as the Plate nils 
themſelves did: but herein how they dealt, Plotinus 


als to be immortal, and make them nothing but 

oCies, that when they were pinched with the ſtrength 

of any argument deduced from the ative efjerce * of the 

foul, it was uſually amongſt them to call this body 

A certain fert of fprrit +, to which he well replies, What 
: this certain ſort of ii hich they fo often ſpeak, and 10 

which they fiy for reſuge, being conflrained to acknow- 

lage ſome atiive effence diſtindt from the body f. Where 
by this ave Hence ſeems to be nothing meant but 
that ſame thing which Lucretius called vin mobilem, and 
ic would not allow it to be any thing elſe but a body, 
ticugh what kind of body he could not tel]: yet by it 

he underitands not merely an active power of motion, 
but a more ſubtile energy, whereby the force and na- 
ture 0: any motion is perceived and inſinuated by its 
own ſtrengch in the bodies moved; as if theſe ſorry 
dies by their impetuous juſtling together could awaken 
ne another out of their lethargy, and make each 
other hear their mutual impetuous knocking, which is 
as ablurd as to think a muſical inſtrument ſhould 
Lear its own ſounds, and take pleaſure in thoſe har- 
1m99us 2irs that are played upon it. For that which 
we call ſenſation, is not the motion or impreſſion which 
vne Lody makes upon another, but a recognitibn of 
ta motion; and therefore to attribute that to a body, 
make a body privy to its own acts and paſſions, to 
at vpon itſelf, and to have a true and proper ſelf- 
| F 3 feeling 
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bath well obſerved of them all who denied lives and 
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feeling virtue ; which Porphyry hath elegantly expreſcy 


In the ſenſations of living creatures the foul modes, 3, 
unbodied harmony herſelf ſhould play upon an bene 
and ſmartly touch the abell tuned flrings but the bg, 
like that harmony which arwwells injeparably in thy Prim 
themſelves which have no perception of it *, a 

Thus we ſhould now leave this topic of our demo. 
tration z only we ſhall add this as an appendix tj 
which will further manifeſt the ſoul's incorporeal ard 
immaterial nature, that is, that there is a hipher prin- 
ciple of knowledge in man than mere ſenſe, neither 1; 
that the ſole original of all that ſcience which brezt; 
forth in the minds of men; which yet Lucretias main 
tains, as being afraid left he ſhould be awakened ont 
this pleaſant dream of his, ſhould any higher pour 
rouſe his fleepy ſoul : and therefore he thus lays doyy + 
the opinion of his ſect, 


From ſenſe all truth and certainty infer ; 

In vain ſome firive to prove, that jenſe can err: 
For that which would convince, which would ofjufp 
The ſenſes, muſ? be ſurer far than thoſe +: 


But yet this goodly champion doth but lay ſiege to hi 
own reaſon, and endeavour to ſtorm the main fort 
thereof, which but juſt before he defended again: the 
Sceptics who maintained that opinion, That nthiy 
could be known : to which he having replied by tha 
vulgar argument, that if nothing can be known, then 
neither do we know this That wwe know nothing ; be 
-purſues them more cloſely with another, That nzithr 
could they know what it is to know, or what it is tobt ip 
norant, - 

u 
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+ Invenies primis ab ſenſibus eſſe creatam 

Notiliam deri, neque ſenſus poſſe refelk : 

Nam majore fide debet reperirier illud, : 

Sponte ſua veris quod poſſit vincere falſa. Lib. 4. 
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But gr ant this might be known, and that he kneay ;; 
Yet once be has diſcovered nothing true: 

What mark, or «what criterion then can {how 

Or tell, what "tis to know, or not to know ? 

Or how could he, what truth, what falſehood, learn? 
Elia what was doubt, what certainty diſcern ? * 


But yet if our ſenſes were only judges of things, this 
reflex knowledge whereby we know what it is to know, 
world be as impoſſible as he makes it for ſenſe to have 
innate ideas of its own, antecedent to thoſe ftamps 
which the radiations of external objects imprint upon it. 
vor this knowledge mult be antecedent to all that judg- 
ment which we paſs upon any thing perceived, ſeeing 
except we firſt Know what it is to know, we could not 
judge or determine aright upon the approach of any of | 
theſe images to our ſenſes. | 

But our author may perhaps yet ſeem to make a more | 
foll conteſſion for us in theſe two points, | 

Fir, That no ſenſe can judge another's objects, nor 
convince it of any miſtake, 


eren what the other ſenſes ſhea, 
tn vain wwe ee to prove one ſenſe untrue : 


Ur from 227 + 


If therefore there be any ſuch thing within us as con- 
trouls our ſenſes, as all know there is; then muſt that 
be of an higher nature than our ſenſes are. ; 

But ſecondly, he grants further, that all our ſenſation [ 
15 nothing elſe but perception, and therefore whereſo- j 
ever there is any miltake, that muſt ariſe from ſome- 
thing elſe within us beſide the power of ſenſe, 
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* Dueram, quem in rebus veri nil viderit ante; 
Und {ti:t, quid fit ſcire, & neſcire vicifſim : 
Notitiam geri que res falsiſque credrit. lib. 4. 
t Nony9/ſunt alias alii convincere ſenſus, 


Nec perrè poterunt ipſi reprebendere ſeſe. lib. 4. 
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Not ſenſe, but judgment "tis miftakes, 
Or fancy'd things for real objects takes *, 


In which words he hath very happily lighted opon the 
proper function of ſenſe, and the true 'reaſon of 3 
thole miſtakes which we call the deceptions of {epþ 
which indeed are not truly ſo, ſeeing they ariſe only 
from a higher faculty, and conſiſt not in ſenſation iel, 
but in thoſe deductions and corollaries that gur judy. 
ments draw from it. e 

We ſhall here therefore grant that which the Chin. 
rean philoſophy, and the Peripatetic too, thoup' ont 
without much caution, pleads for univerſally, 7hat u. 
ſenſes are never deceived, whether they be {ound or di. 
tempered, or whatſoever proportion or diſtance the ch. 
ject or medium bears to it: for if we well examine this 
matter, we ſhall find that nathing of judgment belongs 
to ſenſe, it conſiſting only in perception +, neither can 
it make any juſt obſervation of thoſe objects that ar 
without, but only diſcerns its own paſſions Z, and teli 
how it finds itſelf affected, and not what is the tie 
cauſe of thoſe impreſſions which it finds within itſelf 
and therefore when the eye finds the ſun's circle repre- 
ſented within itſelf of no greater a bigneſs than a fuct- 
diameter, it is not at all herein miſtaken ; nor a di. 
tempered palate, when it taſtes a bitterneſs in the ſweet- 


eſt honey, as Proclus a famous mathematician and Plz | 


toniſt hath well determined, The ſenſes in all things of 
Ibis nature do but declare their own paſſions or perceptiin 
Which 
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Duoniam pars horn maxima ſallit 
Propter opinatus animi, quos addimus ipſi, 
Pro wiſis ut ſint, que non ſunt ſenſibu? viſa. lib. 4. 
+ ty wioInThypio TATE. 
+ Is nothing elſe but y1Go:5 15v v. 
Which ſeems to be the reaſon of that old philoſophical 
maxim recited by Ariſtotle J. 3. de anima, cap. 2. vii 40 
b avev Ne, vs xupoy dt yeuoiag, that theſe finwilecunt 
were only in our ſenſes. 
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hich are always ſuch as they ſeem to be, whether there 
he any luck correſpondent impreſſion in the object as bears 
„due anslogy with them or not: and therefore in truth 
they are never deceived in the execution of their own 
ſonctions. And ſo doth Ariforle conclude, that error 
e neither in ſenſe nor fancy, It is in no faculty but only 
„lat in <ubich is reaſon T. Though it be as true on the 
other fide, that Epicurus and all his ſeQ were deceived, 
while they judged the ſan and moon and all the ſtars to 
be no bigger than that image which they found of them 
a their own eyes; for which filly conceit though they 
had been for many ages ſufficiently laughed at by wiſe 
men, yet could not Lucretius tell how to enlarge his 
wn fancy, but believes the image in his own viſive 
organ to be adequate to the ſun itſelf, in deſpite of all 
mathematical demonſtration ; as indeed he muſt needs, 
if there were no higher principle of knowledge than 
ſenſe is, which is the moſt indiſciplinable thing that may 
be, and can never be taught that truth which reaſon and 
underſtanding might attempt to force inte it. Though 
rexſon inculcates this notion ten thouſand times over, 
that the lun is bigger than the earth, yet will not the 
eye be taught to ſee it any bigger than a foot-breadth. 
Thus J hope by this time we have found out ſomething 
more excellent than the powers of ſen/e |, ſome more noble 
wer in the ſoul than that is by which it accommodates 
itſelf to the body, and, according to the meaſure and 
proportion thereof, converſeth with external matter. 
And this is the true reaſen why we are ſo apt i be 
miſtaken in ſenſible objects, becauſe our ſouls imbibing 
the knowledge of external things thereby, and not 
minding the proportion that is between the body and 
them, mindle{s of its own notions, - collates their cor- 
poreal impreſſions with external objects themſelves, and 
Jadzes of them one by another. But whenſoever our 
als act ia their own power and ſtrength, untwiſting 
| themſelves 
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themſelves from every thing corporeal, they then en 
find confidence enough to judge of things in a ſe: ;,, 
contradiction to all thoſe other corporeal viſions. 

And fo 1 ſuppoſe this argument will amount to 90 
leſs than a demonſtration of the ſoul's !mmaterialit 
ſeeing to all ſincere underſtanding it is neceſſary that 4 


Il! 13 


ſhould thus abſtract itſeli from all corporeal commer, 


and return from thence nearer into itſelf, 

Now what we have to this purpoſe more enerally 
antimated, we ſhall further branch out in mei two 6 
chree particulars. 

Ficſ, That that mental faculty and power whereby 
we judge and diſcern things, is ſo far from being a body, 
that it muſt withdraw itſelf from all bodily operation 
whenſoever it defires clearly to diſcern truth. For ſhould 
our fouls always mould their judgment of things t. 
cording to thoſe feelings and impreſſions which ſeem to 
be framed thereof in the body, they muſt then do no- 
thing elſe but bind up errors and deluſions one with 
another inſtead of truth: as ſhould the judzments of 
our underſtandings wholly depend upon the fight of 
our eyes, we ſhould then conclude that our mere ac- 
ceſſes and receſſes from any viſible object have fucha 
magical powor to change the magnitudes of viſible ob- 
jects, and to transform them into all varieties of figure 
and faſhions ; and ſo attribute all that variety to them 
which we find in our corporeal perceptions. Or ſhould 
we judze of things which may be taſted, by our tall, 
we ſhould attribute to one and the ſelf-ſame thing all 
that variety which we find in our own palates. Which 
is an unqueſtionable argument that that power whereby 
we diſcern of things and make judgments of them di- 
ferent and ſometimes contrary to thoſe perceptions that 
are the neceſſary reſults of all organical functions, 
ſomething diſtin from the body; and therefore tho 
the ſoul be various and diviſible accidentally iu theſe 
ſenſations and motions wherein it extends and ſpreads 
| Itſelf as it were upon the body, and fo according to is 
nature and meaſure thereof perceives its impreſſions; 


yet it is in its own nature indiviſible, returning into if 
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e. Whenever it purpoſes to ſpeculate truth itſelf, 
| will not lien to the ſeveral clamours and votes of 
bete rude fenſes which always ſpeak with divided 
ongues ; bur id conſults tome clearer oracle within it- 
lf: and therefore Plotinus, hath well concluded con- 
erning the body, that ſhould a man make uſe of his 
doe in his ſpeculations, it will entangle his mind with 
0 many concradiftions, that it will be impoſſible to at- 
un to any true knowledge of things}, We ſhall con- 
de this therefore, as Cicero doth his contemplation of 
be ſoul's operations about the frame of nature, the fa- 
ic of the heavens and motions of the ſtars, The mind 
hich wader/tands theſe things, reſembles that celeſtial mind 
which framed them T. : 

geren, We alſo find ſuch a faculty within our own 


+ WWou's as collects and unites all the perceptions of our 
bo We icral ſenſes, and is able to compare them together; 
. mething ia which they all meet as in one centre: 
cn Prius hath well expreſſed, That in which all 
% vera, ſenſatiens meet as /o many lines drawn from 


weral points in the circumference, and which comprehends 
len all, muſt needs be one ||. Por ſhould that be various 
id conſiſting of ſeveral parts, which thus receives all 
heſe various impreſſions, then muſt the ſentence and 
lament paſſed upon them be various too. Ari/otle 
ys, Tha! mi? be one that judgeth things to be diverſe 9; 
nd that mult judge too inſtantaneouſly ſetting all be- 


„ eit at once“. Beſides we could not conceive 
l how 
ck | 

dy * As Flats hath well obſerved, apr) re rA c ra, yet 
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train and ſeries of cauſes which ſometimes work bu 
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how ſuch immenſe variety of impreſſions could 0 
made upon any piece of matter, which ſhould not ai „ 
terate and deface one another. And therefore Jh 
hath well diſputed againſt them who make al! ſenſu; 


impreſſions on the foul *; which brings me to the thi: * 
Thirdly, That knowledge which the ſon! retains i . 


itſelf of things paſt, and in ſome ſort previſion of thing 
to come, whereby many grow ſo ſagacious in dels 
future events, that they know how to deliberate 1 
diſpoſe of preſent affairs, ſo as to be ready furnitied 
and prepared for ſuch emergencies as they ſee iq 


contingently : I cannot thi Epicurus himſelf could in 
his cool thoughts be ſo urreafonable as to perſuade 
himſelf, that all the confuſion and jarring of atoms 
could produce ſuch a divine piece of wiſdom as this is 
What matter can thus bind up paſt, preſent and fue 
time together? which while the {oul of man doth, i 
ſeems (as far as its own finite nature will permit th 
attempt) to imitate the eternity of God; and gathering 
together a long ſeries of duration into itſelf, makes ax 
eſſay to free itſelf from the rigid laws of it, and u 
purchaſe to itſelf the freedom of a true eternity, And 
as by its chronical and ſucceſſive operations +, it by de 
grees unravels and unfolds the contexture of its own in 
definite intellectual powers; ſo by this memory and 
previſion- it recollects and twiſts them up all togethe 
again into itſelf, And though it ſeems to be continu 
ly fliding from itſelf in thoſe ſeveral viciſſitudes anc 
changes through which it runs in the conſtant vant 
of its own effluxes and emanations : yet it is alwaj! 
returning back again to its firſt original by a ſwift re 
membrance of all thoſe motions and multiplicity e 
operations which have begot in it the firlt ſenſe of thi 
conſtant efflux. As if we ſhould ſee a ſun-beam perpets 
ally flowing forth from the bright body of the (un, and 
yet ever returning back to it again; it never loſeth an 
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in of its being, becauſe it never forgets what itſelf 
„ and chough it may number out never ſo vaſt a 
length of its duration, yet it never comes nearer to its 
od age, but carrieth a lively ſenſe of its youth and in. 
{zncy along with it, which it can at pleaſure lay hold 


"But if our ſouls were nothing elſe but a complex of 
ga atoms, we ſhould be continually roving from our- 
ves, and ſoon forget what we once were. The new 
matter that would come in to fill up that vacuity which 
the old had made by its departure, would never know 
what the old were, nor what that ſhould be that was to 
fucceed ; that new pilorim and flranger-like foul would al- 
% be icnorant of achat the other before it knew, and wwe 
fouls be auholly ſome other bulk of being than we 
acere before*, as Plotinus hath excellently obſerved. 
It was a famous ſpeech of wiſe Heraclitus, A man 
cannot enter tawice into the ſame river , by which he 
was wont ſymbolically to expreſs the conſtant flux of 
matter, which 13 the moſt unſtable thing that may be. 
And if the philoſophy of Epicurus could free this heap 
of refined atoms of which it makes the ſoul to conſiſt, 
from this inconſtant and flitting nature, and teach us 
how it could be ſome ſtable and immutab'e thing, al- 
ways reſting entire while it is in the body; tho' we 
would thank him for ſuch a goodly conceit as this is, 
yet we would make no doubt but it might as well be 
able to preſerve itſelf from diſſolution and diſſipation 
out of this groſs body as in it: ſeeing it is no more 
cure d from the conſtant impulſes of that more groſs 
matter which is reftleſly moving up and down in the 
body than it is out of it: and yet for all that, we ſhould 
take the leave to aſk Cicero's queſtion with his ſober 
Wliain, Do ſuch powers of memory appear to be the pro- 

| G duttion 
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duction of the earth, or of this clouded and dughy f 

Such a jewel as this is too precious to be found 0 
_— mere matter could never thus ſtretch fen 
its feeble force, and ſpread itſelf over all its own ih. 
mer pre-exiſtencies. We may as well ſuppoſe this ay 
and heavy earth we tread upon to know hoy long i 
hath dwelt in this part of the univerſe that now it 4 
and what variety of creatures have in all pat 499 
ſprung forth from it, and all thoſe occurrences a 
events which have, during all this time, happene 
upon it, 


*C HAP. IV. 


* 7E have done with that which we intended in 
the firſt part of our diſcourſe of the ſouls in- 
mortality: we have hitherto looked at it rather in the 
concrete than in the abſtract, rather as a ching comply 
cated with the body and united to it; and theretan 
conſidered it in thoſe operations, which, as they ae ng 
proper to the body, ſo neither are they altogether ind 
pendent of it, but are rather of a mixt nature. 

We ſhall now take notice of it in thoſe properties, i 
the exerciſe whereof it hath leſs commerce with tit 
body, and more plainly declares to us its own high & 
ſcent, that it is able to ſubſiſt and act without the al 
and aſſiſtance cf this matter which it informs, 

And here we ſhall firſt of all inquire, eta i 
hath ſome kind of action ſo proper and peculiar to % 
as not to depend upon the body. And this ſoon often 
itſelf in the firſt place to us in thoſe elicite motions d 
it, as the moraliſts are wont to name them, whuch 
tho' they may end in thoſe they call imperate acts, Jg 
have their firſt emanation from nothing elſe but Us 
foul itſelf. 10 


* Pnid, obſecro, terrdne tibi aut hac nebuloſa et caligine/o - 7 
ſata aut concreta videtu tanta vis memoriæ. Tuſcal. | * 
lib. 1. § 25. 
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bout purpoſe we ſhall take notice of two. ſorts of 
W 4010s which are obvious to the experience of every 
ne that obſerves himſelf, according to a double ſource 
nd emanation of them. The firit are thoſe actions 
Jhich ariſe up within us without any animadverſion ; 
he other are thoſe that are conſequent to it. 

For we find frequently ſuch motions within our- 
eles which firſt are, before we take notice of them, 


(Wc which by their own turbulency and impetuouſneſs 
ce us to an advertency : as thoſe fiery ſpirits and that 


-Azmed blood which ſometimes fly up into the head; 
r thoſe groſs and earthly fumes that diſturb our brains 3 
he ſtirring of many other humours which beget within 
grief, melancholy, anger, or mirth, or other paſtions ; 
which have their riſe from ſuch cauſes as we were not 
aware of, nor conſented to their creating this trouble to 
us, Beſides all thoſe paſſions and perceptions which 
re begotten within us by ſome external motions which 
lere themſelves thro' our ſenſes, and fiercely knock 
ng at the door of our minds and underſtandings, force 
hem ſometimes from their deepeſt debates and muſings 

df ſome other thing, to open to them and give them 

kn audience. | 

Now as to ſuch motions as theſe are, it being neceſ- 

ary for the preſervation of our bodies that our ſouls 

would be acquainted with them, a man's body was ſo 

ontrived and his ſoul ſo united to it, that they might 

ave a ſpeedy acceſs to the ſoul. Indeed ſome antient 
hiloſophers thought that the ſoul deſcending more 

leeply into the body, as they expreſs it, firſt begor 

hele corporeal motions unbeknown to itſelf by reaſon 

of its more deep immerſion, which afterwards by their 
mpetuouſneſs excited its advertency. But whatſoever 

ruth there is in that aſſertion, we clearly find from the 

Zanon of our own ſouls themſelves, that our foul 

owns them, and acknowledgeth no ſuch motions to 

ave been 1o buſy by her commiſſion ; neither knows 

at they are, from whence they ariſe, or whither 

ze) teng voti! ſhe hath duly examined them. But 

debe corporeal motions, as they ſeem to ariſe from no- 

nz ie. but merely from the frame of the body | 
itſelf, 
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_ ; fo they could not at all be ſenfated but by jy, 
oul. 

Neither indeed are all our own corporeal actions per. 
ceived by us, but only thoſe that may ſerve to maintain 
a good correſpondence and intelligence between the gy] 
and body, and ſo foment and cheriſh that ſympathy 
between them, which is neceſſary for the fſubſiftencs 
and well-being of the whole man in this mundane ſtate. 
And therefore our ſouls are informed of very little of 
that which is commonly done in our body. The con. 
ſtant circulation of blood thro" all our veins and ane. 
ries ; the common motions of our animal ſpirits in ou 
nerves ; the maceration of food within our ſtomachs, 
and the diſtribution of chyle and nouriſhment to every 
part that wants the relief of it; the conftant flox and 
reflux of more ſedate humours within us; the diſſips- 
tions of our corporeal matter by inſenſible tranſpiration, 
and the acceſſes of new matter in the room of it; all 
this we are little acquainted with by any vital energy 
which ariſeth from the union of foul and body: and 
therefore, when we would acquaint ourſelves with the 
anatomy and vital functions of our own bodies, we ue 
fain to uſe the ſame courſe and method that we would 
to find out the ſame things in any other kind of aii. 
mal, as if our ſouls had as little to do with any of theſe 
in our own bodies, as they have in the bodies of any 
brute creature. 8 

2. But, on the other fide, we know as well, that ma- 
ny things which are done by us, are done at the dictat 
and by the commiſſion of our own wills; and there 
fore all ſuch actions as theſe are, we know, without s 
ny great ſtore of diſcourſive inquiry, to attribute to their 
own proper cauſes, as ſeeing the efflux and N 
of them. We do not by a naked ſpeculation Kn0v 
our bodies firſt to have need of nouriſhment, and then 
by the edict of our weils enjoin our ſpirits and humour 
to put themſelves into an hungry and craving poſture 
within us by corroding the tunicles of the ſtomach ; but 
we firſt find our own ſouls ſollicited by theſe motions, 
which yet we are able to gainſay, and to deny thoſe pt 


titions which they offer up to us. We know we = 
| mo 
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monly meditate and diſcourſe of ſuch arguments as we 
ourſelves pleaſe: we mould deſigns, and draw up a 
ot of means anſwerable thereto, according as the free 
"te of our own ſouls determines ; and uſe our own bo- 
dies many times, notwithſtanding all the reluctancies of 
their nature, only as our inſtruments to ſerve the will 
and pleaſure of our fouls. All which, as they evident- 
ly manifeſt a true diſtinction between the foul and the 
body, ſo they do as evidently prove the ſupremacy and 
Jomicion which the ſoul hath over the body. Our mo- 
raliſts frequently diſpute what kind of government that 
is whereby the ſou], or rather will, rules over the ſenſi- 
tive appetite, which they ordinarily refolve to be imperi- 
an politicum; tho' I ſhould rather ſay, that all good 
men have rather a true deſpotical power over their ſenſi- 
tive facu'ties, and over the whole body, tho' they uſe 
it only according to the laws of reaſon and diſcretion. 
And therefore the P/atenifts and Stoics thought the ſoul 
of man to be abſolate!y freed from all the power of 
aſtral neceſſity, and uncontroulable impreſſious ariſing 
from the ſubordination and mutual ſympathy and de- 
pendence of all mundane cauſes, which 1s their proper 
notion of fate. Neither ever durſt that bold aſtrology, 
which preſumes to tell the fortunes of all corporeal eſ- 
ſences, attempt to enter into the ſecrets of man's ſoul, 
or predict the deſtinies thereof. And indeed whatever 
the deſtinies thereof may be that are contained in 

vait volume of an infinite and Almighty Mind; — po 
evidently ind a liberty of will within ourſelves , maugre 
the ſtubborn malice of all ſecond cauſes, And Ariftorle, 
Who ſeems to have diſputed ſo much againſt that ef 
won + of fouls which his maſter before him had ſo- 
berly maintained, does indeed but quarrel with that 
common ſenſe and experience which we have of our 
Vals; this f mation of the ſoul being nothing elſe but 
that innate force and power which it hath within it, to 
lur up theſe thoughts and motions within itſelf to which 
it knds itſelf moſt free. And therefore, when we re- 
G 3 | flect 
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flect upon the productions of our own ſculs, we zue 
ſoon able to find out the firſt efficient cauſe of them 
And, tho' the ſubtilty of ſome wits may have made i 
difficult to find out whether the underſtanding or the wil 
or ſome other faculty of the ſoul, be the firſt mover +. 
yet we know it is originally the ſoul itſelf, whoſe vital 
acts they all are: and, altho' it be not the firlt cauſe 
as deriving all its virtue from itſelf, as Simp/ciy; diſtin. 
guiſheth; yet it is vitally co-operating with the ff 
cauſes of all f. But, on the other fide, when we come 
to examine thoſe motions which ariſe from the body, 
this ſtream runs ſo far under ground, that we know nxt 
how to trace it to the head of it; but we are fain tg 
analyſe the whole artifice, looking from the ſpirits to 
the blood, from that to the heart, viewing all along the 
mechanical contrivance of veins and arteries: neither 
know we, after all our ſearch, whether there be ary 
perpetual movement in our own bodies, or whether al 
the motions thereof be only by the redundancy of ſome 
external motions without us; nor how to find the fil 
mover in nature: and tho' we could find out that, yet 
we know that there is a fatal determination which jits in 
all the wheels of mere corporeal motion ; neither can 
they exerciſe any ſuch noble freedom as we conltantly 
find in the wills of men, which are as large and un- 
bounded in all their elections, as reaſon itſelf can fe. 
preſent being itſelf to be. 

Lucretius, that he might elude this argument, accord- 
ing to the genius of his ſe, feigns this liberty to arte 
from a motion of declination, whereby his atoms, always 
moving downwards, by their own weight, towards the 
centre of the world, are carried a little obliquely, 35 1 
they tended toward ſome point different from it. Which 
riddle, tho' it be as good as any elſe which they, who 
held the materiality and mortality of ſouls in their owt 
nature, can frame to ſolve this difficulty ; yet is of {uct 


a private interpretation, that I believe no Oedipus is able 
to 


* Whence the metas primò primus (as they are pleaſed u 
call it) proceeds. 
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to expound it. But yet, by what we may gueſs at it, 
we fall exſily find, that this inſolent conceit (as well as 
every thing elſe of this nature) deſtroys the freedom of 
will, more than any fate which the ſevereſt cenſors 
thereof, whom he ſometimes taxeth, ever ſet over it. 
por how can any thing be made ſubje& to a free and 
impartial debate of reaſon, or fall under the level of 
ſree-will, if all things be the mere reſult either of a for- 
tuitous or fatal motion of bodies, which can have no 
power or dominion over themſelves? and why ſhould 
he, or his great maſter, find ſo much fault with the ſu- 
perſlition of che world, and condemn the opinions of 
other men, when they compare them with that tran- 
ſcendent ſagacity of which they believe themſelves to 
be maſters, if all was nothing elſe but the mere iſſue 
of material motions ; ſeeing that neceſſity which would 
ariſe from à different concourſe and motion of ſeveral 
particles of matter, begetting that diverſity of opinions 
ard wills, would excuſe them all from any blame ? 

Therefore, to conclude this argument, whatever eſ- 
ſence finds this freedom within itſelf, whereby it is ab- 
ſolved from the rigid laws of matter, may know itſelf 
allo to be immaterial ; and, having dominion over its 
own actions, it will never deſert itſelf: and, becauſe it 
finds itſelf 2% be moved by its own, and not an external 
force , it feels itſelf able to preſerve itſelf from the fo- 
reizn force of matter, and can ſay of all thoſe aſſaults 
which are at any time made againſt thoſe ſorry mud- 
walls, which in this life incloſe it, as the Stoic did, al! 
this is nothing to me +, who am yet free, and can com- 
mand within, when this feeble carcaſs is able no longer 
to obey me; and, when that is ſhattered and broken 
down, I can live any where elſe without it; for I was 
not that, but had only a command over it, while 1 
dwelt in it. | 

But before we wholly deſert this head, we may add 
fone further ſtrength to it, from the obſervation of that 
conflict which the reaſons and underſtandings of men 


maintain 


* Nox di aliend, ſed ſud moveri, as Cicero argues. 
7 ce y 7 . | 
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maintain againſt the ſenſitive appetite : and where. 
ever the higher powers of reaſon in the fouls of men 
prevail not, but are vanquiſhed by the impetuouineſ: 
of their ſenſual affections, thro' their own neglett of 
themſelves ; yet are they never fo broken, but that 
may ſtrengthen themſeives again: and, where 
ſubdue not mens inordinate pathons and affections, ye 
even there will they condemn them for them. W 
were a man made all of one piece, and made up of no- 
thing elſe. but matter, theſe corporeal motions could ne. 
ver check or controul themſelves, theſe material dimen. 
fions could not ſtruggle with themſelves, or by their 
own ſtrength render themſelves any thing elſe than 
what they are. But this /e potent life * which is in 
the ſoul of man, acting upon itſelf, and drawing forth 
its own latent energy, finds itſelf able to tame the out- 
ward man, and ſubdue thoſe rebellious motions which 
arile from the mere animal powers, and to tame and 
appeaſe all thoſe ſeditions and mutinies that it finds 
there. And, if any can conceive all this to be nothing 
bat a mere fighting of the malcontented pieces of mat. 
ter one againſt another, each ſtriving for ſuperiority and 
pre-eminence ; I ſhould not thiak it worth the while 
to teach ſuch an one any higher learning, as looking 
upon him to be endued with no higher a ſoul than that 


Which moves in the beaſts that periſh, 


CHAP. . 


E ſhall now conſider the ſoul a-while in a further 

degree of abſtraction, and look at it in thoſe att 
ons which depend not at all upon the body, wherein i 
converſeth only auith its own being f. Which we ſhall 


fr Conſider in thoſe mathematical notions which i 
oP contains 
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antains in itſelf, and ſends forth from within itſelf; which, 
i: they are of themſelves indiviſible, and of ſuch a perfect 
ature as cannot be received or immerſed into matter ; 
they argue that ſubject in which they are ſeated to be 
of a true ſpiritual and immaterial nature. Such as a 
nure point, a line without breadth, latitude abſtracted from 
ail profundity, the perfection of __ equality, pro- 

ton, ſymmetry and diverſity o magnitudes, the riſe 
20d propagation of dimenſions, infinite diviſibility, 
and many ſuch like things; which every ingenious ſon 
of that art cannot but acknowledge to be the true cha- 
racers of ſome immaterial being; ſecing they were ne- 
ver buried in matter, nor extracted out of it: and yet 
theſe are tranſcendently more certain and infallible prin» 
ciples of demonſtration than any ſenſible thing can be. 
There is no geometrician but will acknowledge angular 
ſections, or the cutting of an arch into any number of 
parts required, to be moſt exact without any diminution 
of the whole; but yet no mechanical art can poſſibly ſo 
perform either, but that the place of ſection will de- 
tract ſomething from the whole. If any ſhould endea- 
your, by a mechanical ſubtilty, to double a cube, as 
the Della oracle once commanded the Aibeniaus, requi- 
ing them to duplicate the dimenſions of Apolio's altar; he 
would find it as impoſſible as they did, and be as much 
laughed at for his pains as ſome of their mechanics 
were. If therefore no matter can be capable of any 
geometrical effections, and the precepts of geometry be 
alogether inimitable in the pureſt matter that fancy 
can imagine; then muſt they needs depend upon ſome- 
thing infinitely more pure than matter, which bath all 
that ſtability and certainty within itſelf, which it gives 
to thoſe infallible demonſtrations. 

We need not here diſpute with Zmpedocies, That 
we know earth by earth, and water by water , that 
is, by the archetypal ideas of all things in our o- n 
louls; tho” it may be it were no hard matter to 
prove that, as in this caſe St. Auſtin did 4, when 
he would prove the immortality of the foul from theſe 
notions 
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notions of quantity, which come not by any poſit), 
ſenſe or experience which we can make of bogi!y be. 
ing; and therefore concludes they muſt needs be im. 
mediately engraven upon an immaterial ſoul, For, thy 
we could ſuppoſe our ſenſes to be the ſchool-dames that 
firſt taught us the alphabet of this learning; yet nothing 
elſe but a true mental eſſence could be capable of it, or 
ſo much improve it as to unbody it all, and diveſt it of 
any ſenſible garments, and then only, when it hath dre 
it, embrace it as its own, and commence a true and pe. 
fe& underſtanding of it. And, as we all hold it im- 
poſſible to contract. any material quality, which wil 
perpetually ſpread itſelf commenſurably to the matter 
it is in, into a mathematical point; ſo is it much more 
impoſſible to extend and ſtretch forth any immaterial 
and unbodied quality or notion according to the dimen- 
ſions of matter, and yet to preſerve the integrity of its 
own nature. 

Beſides, in theſe geometrical ſpeculations, we find 
that our ſouls will not conſult with our bodies, or 2k 
any leave of our fancies in what manner, or how far 
they ſhall diſtribute their own notions by a continued 
prog of invention; but ſpending upon their own 
ſtock, are moſt free and liberal, and make fancy only 
to ſerve their own purpoſe in painting out, not what 
matter will afford a copy of, but what they themſelves 
will diQate to it; and, if that ſhould be too buſy, fi- 
lence and controul it by their own imperial laws. They 
ſo little care for matter in this kind of work, that they 
baniſh it as far as may be from themſelves, or elſe cha. 
ſtiſe its unruly nature, in order to make it ſubmillive to 
their ſovereign commands. Theſe embodied bodies (fcr 
ſo this preſent argument will allow me to call them 
with which our ſenſes converſe, are perpetually juliling 
together, contending ſo irreſiſtably each for its ow 
room and ſpace, and will not admit of any other itt 
it, preſerving their own intervals: but when they 
are once in their unbodied nature entertained into tae 
mind, they can eaſily penetrate one another“. The 
foul can eafily heap up the vaſteſt number in _— 
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nd by her own force ſuſtain them all, and make them 
couch together in the ſame ſpace : the can eaſily 
Zlemble all thoſe five regular bodies together in 
der own imagination, and blend them together, 
and then entering into their centre dilcein all their 
ropetties and ſeveral reſpects one to another; and 
= 2aſily find herſelf freed from all material or corpo- 
real confinement; ſhewing how all that which we 
call body, rather iſſued forth by an infinite projection 
£m ſome mind, than that it thould exalt itſelf into 
the nature of any mental being; and, as the Platonifts 
and Py:hagorrens have long fince well obſerved, how 
our bodies ſhould rather be in our ſouls, than our ſouls 
u them, Ard fol have done with: that particular, 
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ND now have we traccd the immortality of the 
oul, before we were aware, thro' thoſe three re- 
ladions, or (if you will) degrees of knowledge, which 
Froclut hath attributed to it; which he calls h chain 
of intelletual porvers *, . The fuſt is a naked perception 
of ſeulble impreſnons, without any work of reaſon. 
The ſecond, a miſcellaneous kind of knowledge ariſing 
from a collation of its ſenſations with its own more ob- 
[cure and dark ideas. The third, diſcourſe and reaſon, 
by which the Platoniſis deſcribe mathematical know- 
iedye, which, becauſe it ſpins out its own notions by a 
conitant ſeries of deduQtion, knitting up conſequences 
by cemonitrations, is by him called a prag: ev, kind of 
knowuledge ; to which he adds a fourth, which we 
aail row make uſe of for a further proof of the immor- 
tality of the ſoul. There is therefore, fourthly, a 4noqu» 
lage without progreſſion +, which is a naked intuition of 
| eternal 
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eternal truth which is always the fame, which never ni 


nor ſets, but continually fills the whole horizon of te! 


foul with a mild and gentle light“, There ae 6s 
calm and ſerene ideas of truth, that ſhine only in con 
poſed fouls, and cannot be diſcerned by auy trouble 
or fluid fancy, that neceſlarily prove ſome permanen! an] 

able eſſence in the ſoul of man, which (as Semplicia 
well obſerves) arifeth only from /ame immovenble ani 
unchangeable cauſe which is always the ſame +, For thus 
operations about truth we now ſpeak of, are not any 
ehronical energies 4, as he further expreties it, but the 
true badges of an eternal nature, and ſpeak a fan 
and ability (as Plato is wont to phraſe it) in man! 
ſoul. Such are the archetypal ideas of juſtice, wiſdom, 
goodneſs, truth, eternity, omnipotency, and all thoſe 
either moral, phyſical, or metaphyſical notions, which 
are either the firſt principles of ſcience, or the ultimate 
complement and final perfection of it. Theſe we al. 
ways find to be the ſame, and know that no exorciſms 
of material mutations have any power over them: tho 
we ourſelves are but of yeſterday, and mutable every 
moment, yet theſe are eternal, and depend not upon 
any mundane viciſſitudes; neither could we ever gather 
them from our obſervation of any material thing, where 
they were never ſown. 

If we refle& but upon our own ſouls, how manifeſtly 
do the ſpecies of reaſon, freedom, perception, and the 
like, offer themſelves to us, whereby we may know a 
thouſand times more diſtinctly what our ſouls are than 
what our bodies are ? For the former we know by an 
immediate converſe with ourſelves, and a diſtinct ſenſe 
of their operations; whereas all our knowledge of ihe 
body is little better than merely hiſtorical, which ve 
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perfectly collect from more doubtful and uncertain 
-rreriments which we make of them : but the notions 
which we have of a mind, . e. ſomething within us 
that thinks, apprehends, reaſons, and diſcourſes, are 
10 cleat and diſtind from all thoſe notions which we can 
falten upon a body, that we can eaſily conceive, that if 
all body-being in the world were deſtroyed, yet we 
might then as well ſubſiſt as now we do. For whenſo- 
ever we take notice of thoſe immediate motions of our 
dun minds, whereby they make themſelves kaown ta 
vs. we fad no ſuch thing in them as that extenſion or 
diviibility, which are contained in every corporeal eſ- 
ſence ; and having no ſuch thing diſcovered to us from 
cur neare!! familiarity with our own ſouls, we could ne- 
vir ſo eabily know whether they had any ſuch things as 
bodies joined to them or not, did not thoſe extrinſical 
impreſſions that their turbulent motions make upon 
them admoniſh them thereof. 

But, as the more we reflect upon our own minds, we 
fad all intelligible things more clear, (as when we look 
up to the heavens, we ſee all things more bright and 
r2diant, than when we look down upon this dark earth 
when the tun-beams are withdrawn from it :) ſo, when 
we lee all intelligible being concentring together in a 
greater oneneſs, and all kind of multiplicity runniy, 
more and more into the ſtricteſt unity, till ar laſt we find 
all variety and diviſion abſorbed in a perfect ſimplicity, 
where all happily conſpire together in the moſt undivi- 
ded peace and friendſhip; we then eafily perceive that 
the reaſon of all diverſity and diſtinction is (that I may 
ule Platini his words not much differently from his mean- 
ing, wfriCaric e vi dg aoyiewer.) For, tho? in our contenti- 
ous purſuits after ſcience, we caſt wiſdom, power, eternity, 
goodne(s, and the like, into ſeveral formalities, that ſo we 
may trace down ſcience in a conſtant chain of deductions; 
jet, in our naked intuitions and viſions of them, we 
clearly diſcern that goodneſs and wiſdom lodge toge- 
ther, juſtice and mercy kiſs each other: and all theſe, 
and whaticever pieces _ into which our reaſons may 
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ſometime break, divine and intelligible being are { 


knit up together in the invincible bonds of *ernity correct 


And in this ſenſe is that notion of Preclus, defca;, nary 
1 a (ce 
upon £/a:9's riddle of the foul, as if it were gerruy ana a 
and yet not generated *, to be underſtood ; Time ant wer 3 ; 
ty co-exiſt in the ſoul t; the ſoul partaking of ting n 2 : 
its broken and particular conceptions and apprehenſion, C 
and of eternity in its comprehenſive and fable conten. Ml » 
plations. I need not ſay that when the ſoul is once og de 
up to the top of this bright O/v-mpus, it will then no ways 
more doubt of its own immortality, or fear any dif; u b f 
tion, or doubt whether any drowſy ſleep ſhall hereate yd 
ſeize upon it: no, it will then perceive itſelf in the ful * * 
and ſafe poſſeſſion of its own immortality, and view. , zi; 
ſelf in the horizon of eternity. In ſuch ſober kind af ings te 
ecſtacies did Plo/inus find his own ſoul ſeparated from fore all 
his body, as if it had divorced it for a time from itlelf; WW it the 1 
being often awakened into a ſenſe of myje!f, and lug com c 
ſequeſtred [rom my body, and betaking myſelf from all thin 
elſe into myſelf ; what admirable beauty did I then bebe 
Thus is that intelligence begotten which Proclu calls 
correction of ſcience: his notion is worth our taking 
notice of, and gives us in a manner a brief recapituia 
tion of our former diſcourſe, ſhewing how the higher N 
we aicend in the contemplation of the ſou], the higher 1 
ſtill we riſe above this low ſphere of ſenſe and matter . 
His words are theſe, Science, as it is in the foul bf which | 
which he means the diſcourſive power of i vWF. 
blameleſs, but yet is corrected by the mind; as reſaroing cer 
that which is indiviſible, and dividing ſimple being true we 
it were compounded: as fancy correcls ſenſe for demi make t 
a poſſion aud material mixture, from which toat f Hthemſel 
rifies its eljech; opinion correds fancy, becauje it a Ha i; 
bends things by firms and phantaſms, which itſelf is abt, diums t 
and ſcience cerredds opinion, becauſe it knows without ” hig 
cerning of cauſes; and the mind, or the intuitivt faculty by true 
| - correc ions, v 
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orr222s the ſcientifital, becauſe, by a progreſſive kind of 


nalrh, it divides the intelligible objec, avhere itſelf knows 
md fees things together in their undivided efjence ; wheres 
firs this only is immoveable, and ſcience or /cientifical rea- 
* 15 inferior 70 it in the knowledge of fraue being. 

” But here we muſt uſe ſome caution, leſt we ſhould ar- 
rogate toc much to the power of our own fouls, which 
indeed cannot raiſe up themſelves into that pure and 
eddy contemplation of true being; but will rather act 
with ſome multiplicity * attending it. But thus much of 
iis high original may appear to us, that it can correct 
elf, for dividing and disjoining therein, as knowing 
ail to be every way one moſt intire and ſimple : tbo' 
vet all men cannot ealily improve their own underſtand- 
ings to this high degree of comprehenſion ; and there- 
fore all antient philoſophers, and Ariſtotle himſelf, made 
it the peculiar privilege of ſome men more abſtradted 
from theinſelves and-all corporeal commerce. 


CHAP. VIE 


ND now, that we may conclude the argument in 
hard, we ſhall add but this one thing further to 
clear the ſoul's immortality, and it is indeed that 

wiich breeds a true ſenſe of it, vis. True and rea! good- 
1% Our highett ſpeculations of the ſoul may beget a 
ſuſicient convittion thereof within us; but yet it is only 
true goodneſs and virtue in the fouls of men that can 
make them both know and love, believe and delight 
themſelves in their own immortality. Tho? every good 
man is not fo Jogically ſubtile as to be able by fit me- 
gums to demonſtrate his own immortality, yet he ſees it 
In a higher light: his ſou! being purged ard enlightened 
by true ſanflity, is more capable of thoſe divine irradia 
1003, whereby it finds itſelf in conjunction with God, 
pnd the light of divine goodneſs mixing itſelf with the 
git of its own reaſon +, ſees more clearly not only 
H 2 that 
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that it may, if it pleaſe the ſupreme -Deity, of its yy 
nature exiſt eternally, but alſo that it ſhall do ſo- 
knows it ſhall never be deſerted of that free gocdreß 
which always embraceth it \ it knows that Almighty 
love, which it lives by, to be ftronger than death, aud 
more powerful than the grave; it will not ſuffer tf. 
Holy ones that are partakers of it to ly in hell, or der 
ſouls to ſee corruption; and, tho' worms may geyny; 
their fleſh, and putrefaQtion enter into thoſe bores tha 


fence it, yet it knows that its Redeemer lives, and that | 85 
it ſhall at laſt ſee him with a pure intellectual eye, which ne 
will then be clear and bright, when all that ear}! 2 
duſt, which converſe with this mortal body filled i; 1 * 
with, ſhall be removed; it knows that God will never we 609 
forſake his own life which he hath quickened in it; he r 
will never deny thoſe ardent defires of a bliſsful fruition 3 
of himſelf, which the lively ſenſe of his own goodneſs oat 
hath excited within it: thoſe breathings and panting: * 
aſter an eternal participation of him, are but the encr- 1 
gy of his own breath within us; if he had had ary N 
mind to deſtroy it, he would never have ſhewn it ſuch ie 8 
things as he hath done; he would not raiſe it op to 7 
ſuch mounts of viſion, to ſhew it all the glory of that « the. 
heavenly Canaan Rowing with eternal and unbounded « the 
pleaſures, and then precipitate it again into that dee « tha 
and darkeſt abyſs of death and non-entity. Divine 15 
goodneſs cannot, it will not, be fo cruel to holy fouls a x 4 
that are ſuch ambitious ſuitors for his love. The more A 7: ; 
they contemplate the bliſsful effluxes of his divine lore « 0 
upon themſelves, the more they find themielves ſtrength Wl 
ened with an undaunted confidence in him; und look Wl. _ -- 
not upon themſelves in theſe poor bodily relations 2d Wi ., wi 
dependences, but in their eternal alliances, as the ſow Wy, te 
of God „, who is the father of ſouls, ſoals that are able . g., 
to live any where in this ſpacious univerſe, and brut . . 
out of this dark and loneſome cell of bodily mate, . gig 
which is always checking and clogging them in tber WF. n 
noble motions, than in it: as knowing, that when they "Ap 
leave this body, they ſhall then be received 1 ys 3 
; « ber 
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laſting habitations, and converſe freely and familiarly 
with that ſource of life and ſpirit which they converſed 
with in this life in a poor diſturbed and ſtraitened 
manner. It is indeed nothing elſe that makes men 
queſtion tlie immortality of their ſouls, ſo much as their 
own baſe and earthly loves, which firſt makes them 
with their fouls were not immortal, and then to think 
they are not: which Plotinus hath well obſerved, and 
:ccording!y hath ſoberly purſued this argument, 
cannot omit a large recital of his diſcourſe, which 
dends ſo much to diſparage that inanimated philoſophy 
whica thele later ages have brought forth; as alſo 
thoſe heavy ſpirtted Chriſtians who find fo little divine 
life and activity in their own ſouls, as to imagine them 


to fall into ſuch a dead ſleep as ſoon as they leave this 


earthly tabernacle, that they cannot be awakened 
again til] that laſt trumpet and the. voice of an arch- 
angel mall zouſe them op. Our author's diſcourſe is 


this, having firſt premiſed this principle, That every. 


divine thing is immortal. Let us now conſider a foul, 


66 


ic 


£4 


1 


not ſuch an one as is immerſt into the bod), having 
contracted unreaſonable concupiſcence and anger and 
other paſſions, but ſuch an one as hath caſt away 
theſe, ard as little as may be communicates with 
the body: ſuch a one as this will ſufficiently manifeſt 
that al] vice is unnatural to the foul, and fomething 
acquired only from abroad; and that the beſt wiſdom 


and all other virtues lodge in a ſoul, as being allied 


to it. If therefore ſuch a ſoul ſhail reflect upon itſelt, 
how ſhall it not appear to itſelf to be of ſuch a kind of 
nature as divine and eternal eſſences are? for wiſdom 
and true virtue being divine effluxes can never enter 
into any unhallowed and mortal thing: it muſt 
therefore needs be divine, ſeeing it is filed with a 
dine nature by its kindred and conſanguinity there» 
wth, Whoever therefore amongſt us is ſuch a one, 
Gfers but little in his ſoul from angelical effences ; 
and that little is the preſent inhabitation in the body, 
mn Which he is inferior to them. And if every man 
were of this raiſed temper, or any conſiderable num- 


ber bad but ſuch holy ſouls; there would be no ſuch 
"4 . 
| infidels 
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** infidels as would in any ſort diſbelieve the foul'; in. 
mortality. But now che vulgar ſort of men, be 
holding the ſouls of the generality ſo mutilated and 
deformed with vice and wickednels, ' they cany;, 
„think of the ſoul as of any divine and immer 
being; tho indeed they ought to judge of things ag 
„they are in their own naked eſſences, and not wit 
s reſpect to that which extra- eſſentially adheres to them 
* which is a great prejudice to knowledpe, Conte: 
„plate therefore the ſoul of man, diveſting it of all tnt 
* which itſelf is not, or let hm that does this view his own 
* foul; then he will believe it to be immortal, when 
„he ſhall behold it fixt in an intelligible and pure na 
ture; he ſhall then behold his own intelle& conteg. 
„ plating, not any ſenſible thing, but eternal things, 
* that which is eternal, that is, with itſelf, looking 
into the intelledual world, being itſelf made ll 
„ lucid, intellectual, and ſhining with the ſun-beams of 
„ eternal truth, borrowed from the firlt good, which 
«« perpetually rayeth forth his truth upon all intellectual 
« beings. One thus qualified may feem, without any 
« arrogance, to take up that ſaying of Enpraads, 
« Farewell all earthly allies, I am henceforth no mor- 
« tal being, but an immortal angel, aſcending up int 
« divinity, and reflecting upon that likeneſs of it which 
« I ind in myſelf. When true ſanity and purity ſhill 
„ ground him in the knowledge of divine things, then 
« ſhall the inward ſciences, that ariſe from the bottom 
« of his own foul, diſplay themſelves ; which indeed 
« are the only true ſciences: for the foul runs not out 
of itſelf to behold temperance and juſtice abroad. but 
« its own light ſees them in the contemplation of us 
„ own being, and that divine eflence which was beiore 
„ enſhrined within itlelf *.” 4 
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T might after all this add many more reaſons for a 
farther confirmation of this preſent propoſition, which 
are as numerous as the foul's relations and productions 
themſelves arez but to every one who is willing to do 
his own foul right, the evidence which we have already 
bronght in is more than ſufficient. 
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42. Of the Immortality 


HAF. VII. 


E have now done with the confirmation of (;, 
point, which is the main baſis of al! religion 
and ſhall not at preſent trouble ourſelves with thoſe 
difficulties that may ſeem to incumber it; which indeed 
are only ſuch as beg for a ſolution, but do not, if they 
be impartially conſidered, proudly conteſt with it ; ang 
ſuch of them which depend upon any hypotheſis which 
we may apprehend to be laid down in Scripture, 1 
cannot think them to be of any ſuch moment, but that 
any one who deals freely and ingenuouſly with thi; 
ortion of God's truth, may from thence find a far 
etter method of anſwering, than he can of movin 
any ſcruples againſt the ſoul's immortality, which thi 
moſt ſtrongly every where ſuppoſes, and does not {o 
poſitively lay down, as preſume that we have any an- 
tecedent knowledge of it, and therefore principally 
teaches us the right way and method of providing in 
this life for our happy ſubſiſtence in that eternal fate, 
And as for what pretends to reaſon or experience, 1 
think it may not be amiſs briefly to ſeu h into one 
main difficulty concerning the ſoul's immortality : and 
that is, that ſtrange kind of dependency which it ſeems 
to have on the body, whereby it ſeems conſtantly to 
comply and ſympathize therewith, and to aſſume to it: 
ſelf the frailties and infirmities thereof, to thrive and 
languiſh as it were together with that: and io when 
the body is compoſed to reft, our ſoul ſeems to ſicep 
together with it; and as the ſpring of bodily motion 
ſeated in our brain is more clear or muddy, ſo the con- 

ceptions of our minds are more diſtinct or diſturbed, 
To anſwer this difficulty, it might be enough per- 
haps to ſay, that the ſympathy of things is no ſof- 
ficient argument to prove the identity of their effences 
by, as I think all will grant; yet we ſhall endeavour 
more fully to ſolve it. 
| Ard for that purpoſe we muſt take notice, that tho 
our fouls be of an incorporcal nature, as we have » 
| | read) 
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ready demonſtrated, yet they are united to our bodies, 
not as aibſting forms or intelligences, as ſome have 
thought, but in ſome more immediate way; tho“ we 
cannot tell what that is, it being the great undiſcover - 
able ſecret in man's nature * . But indeed to make 
ſuch a complex thing as man is, it was neceſſary that 
the ſou! ſhould be fo united to the body, as to ſhare in. 
its paſſions and infirmities ſo far as they are void of ſin- 
filneſs, And as the body alone could not perform any 
at of ſenſation or reaſon, ſo neither would the ſou] be 
capable of providing for the neceſlities of the body, 
without ſome way whereby a feeling and ſenſe of them 
might be conveyed to it; neither could it take ſufficient 
care of this corporeal life, as nothing pertaining to it, 
were it not ſollicited to a natural compaſſion by the in- 
digencies of our bodies, It cannot be a mere mental 
ſpeculation that would be ſo ſenſibly affected with hun- 
ger or cold, or other griefs of which our bodies neceſ- 
larily partake, as to move our ſouls to provide for their 
relief: and were there not ſuch a commerce between 
eur fouls and bodies, as that our ſouls alſo might be 
made acquainted by a pleaſurable and delightful ſenſe 
of thoſe things that moſt gratify our bodies, and tend 
moſt to the ſopport of their temperament ; the ſoul 
would be apt wholly to neglect the body, and commit 
it wholly to all changes and caſualties. Neither would 
it be any thing more to us than the body of a plant or 
ſtar, which we contemplate ſometimes with as much 
contentment as we do our own bodies, having as much 
of the theory of the one as of the other. And the re- 
lation that our ſouls bear to ſuch peculiar bodies as 
they inhabit, is one and the ſame in point of notion 
and ſpeculation with that which they have to any other 
body and therefore that which determines the ſoul to 
this body more than that, muſt be ſome ſubtile tye 
that unites it to it in a more phyſical way, which there- 

fore 


That it was whi-h troubled Plotinus ſo much, when he had 
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fore Preclus ſometimes calls a ſpiritual kind of vebig, 
whereby corporeal impreſſions are transferred + gie 
mind, and the dictates and decrees of that are carrie 
back again into the body to act ahd move it. Jes. 
clitus wittily glancing at theſe mutual aſpects ard inter. 
courſes, calls them the reſponſals wherein each of then; 
catches at the other's part, and keeps time with it +; 
and ſo he tells us that there is a way that lead; 15 
and downwards between the foul and body t, Whelche 
their affairs are made known to one another. For 4s 
the ſoul could not have a ſufficient relation of the ſtate 
and condition of our bodies, except it received {ome 
impreſſions from them; ſo neither could our foul; 
make uſe of our bodies, or derive their own virtue in. 
to them as they do, without ſome intermediate motions, 
For as ſome motions may ſeem to have their beginning 
in our bodies, or in ſome external mover, which are 
not known by our ſouls till their advertency be awaken- 
ed by the impetvouſneſs of them: ſo ſome other mo- 
tions are derived by our own wills into our bodies, but 
yet in ſuch a way as they cannot be into any other bo. 
dy; for we cannot by the mere magical virtue of ou: 
wills move any thing elſe without ourſelves, nor follow 
any ſuch virtue by a concurrent ſenſe of thoſe mu- 
tations that are made by it, as we do in our own bo- 
dies. 

And as this conjugal affection and ſympathy between 


ſoul and body are thus neceſſary to the being of man- 


kind; fo we may further take notice of ſore peculiar 
art within us where all this firſt begins: which a late 
agacious philoſopher hath happily obſetved to be in 
that part of the brain from whence all thoſe nerves that 
conduct the animal ſpirits up and down the body take 
their firſt original; ſeeing we find all motions that frl 
ariſe in our bodies, to direct their courſe ſtraight up to 
that, as continually reſpecting it, and there on!y to be 
ſenſated, aud all the imperate motions of our wills il. 
ſuing 
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F the Soul. 8 95 
ſuing forth from the ſame conſiſtory. Therefore the 
animal ſpirits, by reafon of their conſtant mobility and 
llt motion, aſcending to the place of our nerves ori- 
ination, move the ſoul, which there fits enthroned, 
* ſome myſterious way; and deſcending at the beck 
of cur wills from thence, move a!l the muſcles and 
ſoints in ſuch ſort as they are guided and directed by 
the ſoul. And if we obſerve the ſubtile mechaniſm of 
our own bodies, we may eaſily conceive how the leaſt 
otion in theſe animal ſpirits will, by their relaxing 
or dillending the nerves, membranes and muſcles, ac- 
cording to their different quantity or the celerity and 
quality of their motions, beget all kind of ions like- 
ways in the organical part of our bodies, And there- 
fore that our ſouls may the better inform our bodies, 
they mult perceive all their varieties; and becauſe they 
have ſuch an immediate proximity to theſe ſpirits, there- 
fore alſo all the motions of our ſouls in the higheſt way 
of reaſon and underſtanding are apt to ſtir cheſe quick 
and nimble ſpirits always attending upon them, or elſe 
fx them too much. And thus we may eafily ſee, that 
ould gur fouls be always acting and working within 
vs, our bodies could never take that reſt and repoſe 
which is requitite for the conſervation of nature, As 
we may eakly perceive in all our ſtudies and medita- 


tions that are molt ſerious, our ſpirits are more fixed, 


attending the beck of our minds. And except this 
knot whereby our ſouls are wedded to our bodies were 
vniooied that our ſouls were looſe from them, they 
cou'd not act, but preſently ſome motion or other 


ould be impreſſed upon our bodies: as every motion 


in our bodies that, is extraordinary, when our nerves 
re diſtended with the animal ſpirits, by a continual 
communication of itſelf in theſe nerves like ſo many in- 
tended chords to their original, moves our ſouls; and 
lo thy' we always perceive that one of them is primari- 
ly atefed, yet we alſo find the other preſently by con- 
lent to be affected too. 

And becauſe the ſoul hath all corporeal paſſions and 
npreilions thus conveyed to it, without which it could 
19 2:preſs a due benevolence to that body which pe- 
| culiarly 
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culiarly belongs to it; therefore as the motions of thet 
animal ſpirits are more or leſs either diſorderly. , 

confuſed, or gentle and compoſed, fo thote oh ef ] 
cially who have not by the exerciſe of true virtue git it, 
dominion over them, are alſo more or leſs affected 8 
portionably in their operations. And therefore dans 
to queſtion whether the foul, that is of an immortal gg. 
ture, ſhould entertain theſe corporeal paſſions » th 
doubt whether God could make a man or not, and to 
2 that which we find by experience in ourſelves: 
or we find both that it doth thus, and yet that the cn. 
ginal of theſe is ſometimes from bodies, and ſometime; 
again by the force of our wills they are impreſſed upon 
our bodies. 

Here by the way we may conſider in a moral wiy 
what to judge of thoſe impreſſions that are derived from 
our bodies to our ſouls, which the Stoicks call rraiicng! 
faffions ®, not becauſe they are repugnant to reaſon, qt 
are aberrations from it, but becauſe they derive not 
their original from reaſon, but from the body, which i; 
ſomething irrational t, and are by Ari/tot/:, more agree- 
ably to the antient dialect, called material or corporral 
ideas or impreſſions I. And theſe we may ſafely reckon, 
I think, amongſt our indifferent things in morality, as 
being in themſelves neither good nor cvil, (as all the 
antient writers have done) but only are formed into 
either by that ſtamp that the ſoul prints upon them, 
when they come to be entertained into it. And there- 
fore whereas ſome are apt, in the moſt ſevere way, to 
cenſare al! thoſe commotions and paſſions that fk 
affect our ſouls ||; they might do well in more cautioully 
diſtinguiſhing between ſuch of theſe motions as have 
their origination in our bodies, and ſuch as immediately 
ariſe from our ſouls; elſe may we not too haſtily di- 
place the antient boundaries, and remove the land- 
marks of virtue and vice: for ſeeing the ſoul could not 
deſcend into any corporeal act, as it muſt do while it!“ 


more preſent to one body than another, except it could 
partake 
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«r1:ke of the griefs and pleaſures of the body; can it 
Ye any inore ſinful for it to feel this, than it is for it to 
be anited to the body ? If our fouls could not know 
what it is to eat Or drink, but only by a mere ratioci- 
nation, collecting by a dry ſyllogittical diſcourſe (that 
meats and drinks preſerve the health and fabrick of the 
bodv, repairing what daily exhales from it) without 
feeling any kind of grief in the want, or refreſhment in 
te ule of them; it would ſoon ſuffer the body to lan- 
guiſh and decay. And theretore as theſe bodily infir- 
mities and paſſions are not evil in themſelves ; fo nei- 
ther are they evil, as they firſt affect our ſouls. When 
our anime! ſpirits, begot of fine and good blood, gently 
aud nimbly play up and down in our brains, and 
ſwiftly tu up and down our whole bodies, we preſently 
fd our ſancies raiſed with mirth and chearfulneſs: and 
as when our fancies are thus exalted, we may not call 
this the energy of grace; ſo it our ſpleen ſwelling with 
earthly and lLuggiſh vapours, ſend up ſech melancholic 
fumes into gor heads as move us to ſadneſs and timo- 
rouſnels, we cannot juſtly call that vice; nor when the 
the gall pours forth 1ts bitter juice into our liver, which 
rungling ifelf with the blood, begets fiery ſpirits that 
preſently fly up into ovr brain, and there beget im- 
preiſions of anger within us. The like we may fay of 
thoſe corporeal paſſions which are not bred firſt of all 
by any peccant humours or diſtemperatures in our own 
bodies, but are excited in us by any external objects, 
whack by thoſe images that they preſent to our ſenſes, 
or rather thoſe motions they make in them, may pre- 
lend raiſe ſuch commotions in our ſpiri:s : for our 
boch maintains not only a conſpiration and confent of 
4 it5 own parts, but alſo it bears a like relatio other 
mund2v2 bodies with which it is converſant, As being a 
part of tne whole univerſe. But when our ſoul, once 
novel by the undiſciplined petulancy of our animal 
(p.rits, Mall foment and cheriſh that irrational prief, 
e anger, love, or any ſuch like paſſions, contrary to 
cictates of reaſon ; it then ſets the Ramp of ſinful- 
else upon them. It is the conſent of our own wills that 
"y or00ding on them brings forth thoſe hateful ſerpents. 
For tho' our ſouls be eſpouſed to theſe carthly bodies, 
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and cannot but in ſome meaſure ſympathize with them 
yet hath the ſoul a true dominion of its own acts. . 
not the mere paſſion, if we take it in a phyſical fenc 
but rather ſome inordinate action of our own wills tha: 
entertain it: and theſe paſſions cannot force our ji. 
but we may be able to chaſtiſe and allay all the iror. 
dinacy of them by the power of our wills and rears - 
and therefore God hath not made us under the neceſty 
of in, by making us men ſubject to ſuch infirmitie; 23 
theſe are, which are merely the bei, and Han 
forth of bodity life within us *; which is but humanity +, 
And, if! miſtake not, our Divinity is wont fome- 
times to acknowledge ſome ſuch thing in our Saviour 
himielf, who was in all things made like to us, our {n. 
fulneſs excepted. He was a man of ſorrous and d. 
quainted with griefs, as the Prophet E/ ſneaks of 
him, liii. 3. and when he was in bodily agonies and 
horrors, the powerful aſfaults thereof upon his faul 
moved him to petition hi: Father, That, if i «ve 
pellible, that bitter cup might paſs from him, Math, xxvi, 
39. and the ſenſe of death ſo much afflicted him, chat 
it bred in him the ſad griefs which St. Peter expretizth 
by the pangs or throws of death, Ads ii. 24. and that 
fear that extorted a defire to be freed from it, as is in- 
ſinuated by that in Heb. v. 7. he was delivered from 
what he feared J. And we are wont to call this the 
language and dictate of nature, which lawfully endea- 
yours to preſerve itſelf, tho? preſently an higher princi- 
ple mu? bring all theſe under a ſubjection to God, and 
a free ſubmiſſion to his good pleaſure: as it was with 
our Saviour, who moderated all theſe paſſions by à rec- 
dy reſignment of himſelf and his own will up to the 
will of God \\.and tho' his humanity craved for caſe ard 
relaxation, yet that divine nature that was within hum 
would not have it with any repugnancy to the ſopreme 
will of God. 1 


„fg rn, as the Greek philoſopher hath well called 
them. 

+ 75 &vYporIVOv. | | 

t For ſo the words being nothing elſe but an Hebraiſm, are 
to be rendered, &ogxundeis n e,. 
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CHAP. I. 


E ſhall now come to the other cardinat prin- 
ciple of all religion, and treat ſomething con- 


W cerning God. Where we ſhall not ſo muck 
demonſtrate That he is, as What he is. 

Both which we may beſt learn from a reflection upon 
our own fouls, as Platinus hath well taught us, He awho 
reflefts upen himſelf, refletts upon his own original“, and 
finds the cleareſt impreſſion of ſome eternal nature and 
perſect being ſtamped upon his own ſoul. And there- 
tore Plato feeras ſometimes to reprove the ruder ſort of 
men in his times for their contrivance of pictures and 
images to put themſelves in mind of the angelical 
veings, and exhorts them to look into their own ſouls, 
Ich are the faireſt images not only of the lower divine- 
natures, but of the Deity itſelf ; God having ſo copied 
forth himſelf into the whole lite and energy of man's 
tou], as that the lovely characters of divinity may be 
moſt eaſily ſeen and read of all men within themſelves ;.- 
as they ſay Phidias the famous ſtatuary, after he had 


made. 
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CHAP. TI. 
W. ſhall now come to the other cardinat prin- 


ciple of all religion, and treat ſomething con- 


cerning God. Where we ſhall not ſo muck 
demonſtrate That he is, as What he is. 


Both which we may beſt learn from a reflection upon 
cur own fouls, as Platinus hath well taught us, He auho 
refletts upon himſelf, refletts upon his own original *, and 
finds the cleareſt impreſſion of ſome eternal nature and 
perſect being ſtamped upon his own ſoul. And there- 
tore Plato feeras ſometimes to reprove the ruder ſort of 
men in his times for their contrivance of pictures and 
images to put themſelves in mind of the angelical 
beings, and exhorts them to look into their own ſouls, 
which are the faireſt images not only of the lower divine 
natures, but of the Deity itſelf ; God having ſo copied 
forth himſelf into the whole lite and energy of man's 
tou], as that the lovely characters of divinity may be 
moſt eaſily ſeen and read of all men within themſelves ;. 
as they ſay Phidias the famous ſtatuary, after he had 
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made the ſtatue of ners with the greateſ. exquiſite 
neſs ot art to he ſet up in the Acropolis at Athens, 8 
wards impreſſed his own image ſo deeply in has 
buckler, That it could not be effaced, without impairin; 
the ſtatue itſelf “. And if we would know what the =, 
preſs of ſouls is, it is nothing but God himſelf, wh, 
could not engrave his own name fo as that it might be 
read, but only in rational natures. Neither could ha 
make ſuch without imparting ſuch an imitation of his 
own eternal underſtancing to them, as might be a per. 
petual memorial of himſelf within chem. And When- 
ever we look upon our own ſoul in a right manner, ve 
ſhall find an Urim and Thummn there, by which we na 
aſl: counſel of God himſelf, who will have this always 
born upon its breaſt-plate. 

There is nothing that {o debaſes and enthralz the 
ſouls of men, as the diſmal and dreadful thoughts gf 
their own mortality, which will not ſuffer them to lock 
beyond this Mort ſpan of time, to fee an hour's lengt. 
before them, or to look higher than theſe material hea- 
vens; which though they could be ſtretched forth to 
infinity, yet would the ſpace be too narrow for an en- 
lightned mind, that will not be confined within the 
compaſs of corporeal dimenſions. Theſe black op. 
nions of death and the non-entity of ſouls (darker than 
hell itſelf) ſhrink up the free - born ſpirit which is with- 
in us, which would otherwiſe be dilating and ſpreading 
itſelf boundleſsly beyond all finite being : and when theft 
carth-born miſts are once blown away, it finds this 
narrow ſphere of being to give way before it; and ha- 
ving once ſeen beyond time and matter, it finds ther 
no more ends nor bounds to ſtop its ſwift and reſiiz)» 
motion. It may then fly upwards from one heaven 9 
another, till jt be beyond all orb of finite being, fal 
lowed up in the boundleſs abyſs of divinity, beyond al 
that which darker thoughts are wont to repreſent un. 
der the idea of eſſence. This is that 4 in- 1 . 
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which the higher our minds ſoar into, the more incom- 

rchenfible they find it. Thoſe diſmal apprehenſions 
whick pinion the ſouls of men to mortality, bear down 
that noble life thereof, which would always be riſing 
upwards, and ſpread itſelf in a free heaven: and when 
once the ſoul hath ſhaken off theſe apprehenſions, when 
it is once able to look through a grave, ard ſee beyond 
death, it finds a vaſt immenſity of being opening itſelf 
more and more before it, and the inexpreſſible light and 
beauty thereof ſhining more and more into it ; when it 
can reſt and bear up itſelf upon an immaterial centre of 
immortality within, it will then find itſelf able to bear 
ide!f away by a ſelf-reflexton into the contemplation of 
an eternal Deity. 

For though God hath copied forth his own perfecti- 
ons in this viſible and ſenſible world, according as it is 
capable of entertaining them; yet the moſt clear and 
liclinct copy of himſelf could be imparted to none elſe 
but to intel:igible and inviſible natures : and though the 
whole fabrick of this viſible univerſe be whiſpering out 
the notions of a Deity, and always inculcates this leſion 
to the contemplators of it, Gcd created mne, as Pletinus 
exprefleth it; yet we cannot underſtand it without ſome 
interpreter within. The heaven, indeed declare the glory 
ff Cod, and the firmament heabs his handy-w91rk, Pſal. 
xc. 1, Aud that which may be known of Cod, even his 
eternal power aud godhead, as St. Pau! tells us, Rom. 1. 
20. is to be ſeen in theſe external appearances : yet it 
muſt be fornething within that mui inſtru us in all 
theſe myſteries, and we ſhall then beſt underſtand them, 
when we compare that copy which we find of them 
within oarſelves, with that whith we ſee without us. 
The ſchoolmen have well compared ſenfible and in- 
telligible beings in reference to the Deity, when they 
ct us that the one do only repreſent the foot: ep of 
f:vmty, the other the face of divinity, We ſhall there- 
tore here inquire what that khowledge of a Deity is 
nt which a due Converſe with our own naked under- 
ſtandings will lead. | 
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CHAP. . 


T being our deſign to difcourſe more patticularly of 
1 that knowledge of the Deity that we may learn im. 
mediately from ourſelves, we ſhall obſerve, 

Firſt, There is nothing whereby our own ſouls are 
better known to us than by the properties and opera. 
tions of reaſon : but when we reflect upon our own idea 
of pure and perfect reaſon, we know that our own ſoul; 
are not it, but only partake of it ; and that it is of ſuch 
a nature, that we cannot denominate any other thing of 
the ſame rank with ourſelves by; and yet we know 
certainly that it is, as finding from an inward ſenſe of 
it within ourſelves, that both we and other things ell: 
beſide ourſelves partake of it“, neither do we or any 
finite thing contain the ſource of it within ourſelves : 
and becauſe we have a diſtin& notion of the moi! per- 
fect mind and underſtanding, we own our deficiency 
therein. And as that idea of underſtanding which we 
have within us points not out to us this or that particu- 
lar, but ſomething which is neither this nor that, but 
total underſtanding ; fo neither will any elevation of it 
ſerve every way to fit and anſwer that idea. And 
therefore when we find that we cannot attain to ſcience 
but by a diſcurſive deduction of one thing from another, 
that our knowledge is confined, and is not filly 
adequate and commenſurate to the largeſt ſphere of 
being, it not running quite through it, nor filling the 
whole area of it; or that our knowledge is chroniral and 
ſucceſſive, and cannot graſp all things at once, but 
works by intervals, and runs out into diviſion and mul, 
tiplicity ; we know all this is for want of reaſon and 
underltanding, and that a pure and fimple mind and ir- 
telle is free from all theſe reſtraints and imperfections, 
and therefore can be no leſs then infinite, As this idea 
which we have of it in our own ſouls will not ſuffer u 
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c reſt in any conception thereof which repreſents it leſs 
than infinite 10 neither will it ſuffer us to conceive of it 
any otherwiſe than as one {imple being : and could we 
multiply underitandings into never ſo vaſt a number, 
ver ſhou!d we be again collecting and knitting them up 
:ogether in ſome univerſal one. So that if we rightly 
ect upon our own minds and the method of their 
energies, we hall find them to be ſo framed, as not to 
admit of any other than one infinite ſoutce of all that 
reaſon and underſtanding which themſelves partake of, 
in which they live, move, and have their being. And 
therefore in the old metaphyſical theology, an original 
-nd uncreated unity, is made the fountain of all parti. 
culalities and numbers which have their exiſtence from 
the efflux of its almighty power. 

And that, is the next thing which our own under- 
Randings will inſtruct us in concerning God, wiz. His 
eternal power. For as we find a will and power with- 
in ourſelves to execute the reſults of our own reaſon 
and judgment, ſo far as we are not hindered by ſome 
more potent cauſe: ſo indeed we know it muſt be a 
mighty inward ftrength and force that muſt enable our 
underitandings to their proper functions, and that life, 
energy and activity can never be ſeparated from a power 
of underſtanding. The more unbodied any thing is, 
the more unbounded allo is it in its effective power: 
body and matter being the moſt luggiſh, and unwieldy 
thing that may be, having no power from itſelf nor 
over itſe!t : and therefore the pureſt mind, muſt alſo 
needs be the moſt almighty life and ſpirit ; and as it 
comprehends all things and ſums them up together in 
t5 invite Knowledge, fo it mult alſo comprehend them 
all in its own life and power. Beſides, when we re- 
view our own immortal ſouls and their dependency 
vpen ſome almighty mind, we know that we neither 
did aor could produce ourſelves ; and withal know that 
41 that power which lies within the compaſs of ourſelves, 
will ferve for no other purpoſe than to apply ſeveral 
p!15-exiltent things one to another, from whence all 
Scuerations and mutations ariſe, which are nothing elſe 
but the events of different applications and complica- 
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tions of bodies that were exiſtent before: and thereſe 
that which produced that ſubſtantial life and mind by 
which we know ourſelves, muſt be ſomething * 
more mighty than we are, and can be no leſs indeed 
than omnipotent, and muſt alſo be the frlt architect gf 
all other beings, and the perpetual ſupporter of them. 
We may alſo know from the {ame principles, that a 
almighty love, every way commenſurate to that moi 
perfect being, eternally reſts in it, which is as ſtrong 23 
that is infinite, and as full of life and vigour as that i; 
of perfection. And becauſe it finds no beauty nor love. 
lineſs but only in that and the iſſues thereof, therefore 
it never does nor can faſten upon any thing elſe. Ard 
therefore the divinity always enjoys itſelf and its own 
infinite perfections, ſeeing it is that eternal and ſtable 
ſun of 133 which neither riſes nor ſets, is neither 
eclipſed nor can receive any increaſe of light and beauty, 
Hence the divine love is never attended with thoſe tur. 
bulent paſſions, perturbations, or wreſtlings within it. 
ſelf, of fear, deſire, grief, anger, or any ſuch like, 
whereby our love is wont to explicate and unfold its 
affection towards its object. But as the divine loye is 
perpetually moſt infinitely ardent and potent, ſo it is 
always calm and ſerene, unchangeable, having no ſuch 
ebbings and flowings, no ſuch diverſity of ations and 
retrogradations as that love hath in us, which arileth 
from the weakneſs of our underſtandings, that do not 
n wh things to us always in the ſame orient luſtre anc 
auty : neither we nor any other worldly thing are 
always the ſame. Beſides, though our love may ſome- 
times tranſport us and violently rend us from ourſelves 
and from all ſelf-enjoyment, yet the more forcible it l, 
by fo much the more it will be apt to torment us, while 
it cannot centre itſelf in that which it ſo ſtrong!y en- 
deavours to attract to it; and when it poſſefſeth mol}, 
yet it is always hungry and craving, as P/otinw: hat 
well expreſſed it, It may always be filling itſelf, but, 


like a leaking veſſel, it will be always emptying itfe!f 


again“. Whereas the infinite ardour cf the divine love, 
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«riſing from the unbounded aver en of af en Be- 
ing, always refts ſatisfied within itſelf, and ſo may ra- 
ther be defined by a cats, than a ven, and reſts in 
he ſame central unity in which it firſt _— And 
tetefore I think ſome men of later times have much 
laben the nature of the divine love, in imagining 
that love is attributed to God, as all other paſſions are, 
rather as to its conſequences than as to its nature: 
whereas St. J, who was well acquainted with this 
noble ſpirit of love, when he defined God by it, and 
calls him Love, meant not to ſignify a bare nothin 
known by ſome effects, but that which was infinitely 
ſuch as it ſeems to be. And we might well ſpare our 
bout, when we fo induſtriouſly endeavour to find ſome- 
thing in God that might produce the effects of ſome 
other paſſions in us, which look rather like the brood 
of hell and darkneſs, than the lovely offspring of hea- 
ven. 

hen we reflect upon all this which ſignifies ſome 
nerf-& eſlence, as a mind, wiſdom, underſtanding, om- 
nipotency, goodnels, and the like, we can find no ſuch 
thing as time or place, or any corporeal or finite pro- 
perties, which ariſe indeed not from the fulneſs, but ſcan- 
diaeſs of being; we may alſo know God to be eternal 
and omnipreſent, not becauſe he fills either place or 
tine, bn: rather becauſe he wanteth neither. That 
which firit begets the notion of time in us, is nothin 
elſe but that ſucceſlion and multiplicity which we find 
n our own thoughts, which move from one thing to an- 
other, as the ſun in the firmament is ſaid to walk from 
one planetary houſe to another, and to have his ſeveral 
tiazes to pals by. And therefore where there is no 
luch vicifirude or variety, as there can be no ſenſe of 


tiniz, ſo there can be nothing of the thing. Proclus 


bath witty obſerved, that Saturn, or (as the Greeks 
called him) Chronas or Time, was the firſt of the ter- 
reſt! gods ®, becauſe time is neceſſarily preſuppoſed 
to all generations +, which proceeds by certain motions 
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and intervals. This world is indeed a great horgl, 0 
to itſelf, and is continually numbering out its owr age; 
but it cannot lay any ſure hold upon its own paſt rev, 
lutions, nor can it join its infancy and old age, and com. 
bine them together. Whereas an infinitely comprehen. 
five mind hath a fimultaneous poſſeſſion of its own ys. 
changeable life; and becauſe it finds no ſucceſſion in 
its own immutable underſtanding, therefore it canng 
find any ching to meaſure out its own duration, And 
as time lies in the baſis of all finite life, whereby i i 
enabled by degrees to diſplay all the virtue of its own 
eſſence, which it cannot do at once; fo ſuch an etersi. 
ty lies at che foundation of the divinity, whereby it be. 
comes one without any hadew of turning, as St. Jane 
ſpeaks, Jam. i. 17. without any variety or multiplicity 
within himſelf, of which all created beings, that are 
carried down the current of time, partake. And there. 
fore the Platoniſts were wont to attribute eternity to God. 
not ſo much becauſe he had neither beginning nor end 
of days, but becauſe of his immutable and uniform 
nature, which admits cf no ſuch variety of conceptions 
as all temporary things do: and time they attributed 
to all created beings, becauſe there is a conſtant gene- 
ration both of their eſſence and in their eſſence, by res. 
fon whereof we may call any of them d, and new?, 
being every moment as it were re-produced, and ad- 
ins ſomething which it did not individually before, 
Tho” otherways they ſuppoſed that this world, conſtant- 
ly depending upon the Creator's omnipotency, might 
from all eternity flow forth from the ſame power that 
Rill ſuſtains it, and which was never leſs potent to up- 
hold it than now it is: notwithſtanding that they ac- 
knowledged this piece of it which is viſible to us, or at 
leaft this ſcheme or faſhion of it, to be of a late date. 
Now thus as we conceive of God's eternity, we may 

in a correſpondant manner apprehend his oranipre- 
ſence; not /o much by an infinite extenſion of ¶ſence, a. by 
an 
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on unſimited peer 7. For as nothing can ſtray beyond 
tue bounds of an Almighty mind and power, ſo when we 
arely think of mind or power, or of any 7 * elſe 
moſt pecuhar to the divine eſſence, we cannot find any 
of the properties of quantity mixing themſelves with it: | 
and as we cannot confine it in regard thereof to any I 
one point of the univerſe, ſo neither can we wel] con- | 
evivc it extended through the whole, or excluded from ö 
any part of it. It is always ſome material being that con- | 
tends for ſpace : bodily parts will not lodge together, 1 
end the more balky they are, the more they juitle for 
toom one with another; bodily beings are great only in þ 
bulk, bu divine effences in virtue and power F. [4 
We may in the next place conſider that freedom and # 
liberty which we find in our own ſouls, which is found- [ 
ed in our reaſon and underſtanding ; and this is there- i 
fore infinite in God, becauſe there is nothing that can | 
bound the fit mind, or difobey an Almighty power, 
: 


We muit not conceive God to be the freeſt agent, be- vl 
cauſe he can do and preſcribe what he pleaſeth, and fo A 
ſet up an abſolute will which ſhall make both law and | 
zaſon, as ſome imagine. For as God caunot know | HK 
hizaſelf to be any other than what indeed he is; fo 
neither can be will himſelf to be any thing elſe than 
what he is, o that any thing elſe ſhould ſwerve from 
thoſe laws which his own eternal nature and vnderſtand- 
ing preſcribe to it. For this were to make God free 
o dethrone himſelf, and ſet up a liberty within him 
that (ould cantend with the royal prerogative of his 
own boondleſs wiſdom. 

To be hort; when we converſe with our own ſouls, 
we ind the ſpring of all liberty to be nothing elſe but 
reaſon ; and therefore no unreaſonable creature can 
partake of it : and that it is not ſo much any indiffe- 
reacy in our wills of determining without reaſon, much 
els againſt it, as the liberal election of, and compla- 
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cency in, that which our underſtandings propound tg 
us as moſt expedient : and our liberty moſt appear; 
when our will moſt of all congratulates the reſults of 
our own judgments; and then ſhews itfelf me? Vigo. 
rous, When either the particularneſs of that good, which 
the underſtanding converſeth with, or the weak know. 
ledge that it hath of it, reſtrains it not. Then is it 
moſt pregnant and flows forth in the fulleſt fiream 
when its object is molt fall, and the acquaintance with 
it moit ample : all liberty in the ſoul being a kind of 
liberality 1a the beſtowing of our affeQtions, and the 
want or ſcarce meaſure of it parſimoniouſneſs. And 
therefore the more the reſults of our judgments tend to 
an indifferency, the more we find our wills dubious 
and in ſuſpenſe what to chuſe; contrary inclination: 
ariſing and falling within interchangeably, as the 
ſcales of a balance equally laden with weights; and 
all this while the ſoul's liberty is nothing elſe but a 


fluctuation between uncertainties, and languiſheth away 


in the impotency of our underſtandings. Whereas the 
divine underſtanding beholding all things moſt clearly, 
muſt needs beget the greateſt ſreedom that may be; 
which freedom as it is bred in it, ſo it never moves 
without the compaſs of it. And tho' the divine will 
be not determined always to this or that particular, yet 
it is never bereft of eternal light and truth to act by: 
and therefore, tho' we cannot ice a reaſon for all God 
actions, yet we may know they were neither done again 


it, nor without it; 


HA . 


E ſhall once more take a view of our own ſouls, 
and obſerve how the motions thereof lead as 

into the knowledge of a Deity. We always find areſt- 
leſs appetite within ourſelves, which craves for ſome fu- 


preme and chief good, and will not be ſatisfied with an 
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ching leſs than infinity itſeff; as if our own penury and 
indigency were commenſurate to the divine fulneſs: 
and therefore no queſtion has been more canvaſſed by 
al philoſophy than this, of the chief good of man, and 
all the ſets thereof were antiently diſtinguiſhed by thoſe 
opim ons that they entertained of the limits of good and 
evil, But of how weak a nature foever ſome of them 
may have conceived that ſupreme good, yet they chuld 
not { ſatisfy their own inflamed thir!t after it, We 
end by experience that our ſouls cannot live upon that 
thin and ſpare diet with which they are entertained at 
their own home; neither can they be ſatiated with thoſe 
in pid moriets with which this outward world furniſheth 
their table, The moſt voluptuous Epicurean could not, 
| believe, ever ſatisfy the cravings of his ſoul with cor- 
poreal pleaſure, tho' he might endeavour to perſuade 
himſelf that there was no better: nor the molt refined 
$15; find a ſelf- ſuffcieney and tranquillity within their 
own ſouls, arifing out of the pregnancy of their own 
mind and ieafon , tho" their ſullen thoughts would not 
{offer them to be beholden to an higher being for their 
happineſs, The more we end<avour to extract an inde- 
pendent dominion out of our own fouls, the more we 
torment them, and force them to feel their own pinch- 
ing poverty, Ever ſince our minds became ſo dim- 
ſichted as not to pierce into that original and primitive 
bieifedneis which is above, our wills are too big for our 
underſtandings, ard will believe that their beloved prey 
it be found where reafon diſcovers it not: they will 
puriue it thro' all the vaſt wilderneſs of this world, and 
force our underſtandings to follow the chaſe with them: 
nur may we think to tame this violent appetite, or allay 
the heat of it, except we can look upward to ſome 
erern, and almighty goodneſs which is alone able to 
maſter it. 

[t is not the nimbleneſs and agility of our own rea- 
fon which tir vp theſe eager affections within us, (for 
then the molt ignorant ſort of men would never feel the 
ſting thereof} but indeed ſome more potent nature which 
hath planted a re{tleſs motion within vs that might more 
'orably carry us out to itſelf ; and therefore it will ne- 
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ver ſuffer itſelf to be controuled by avy of our thin r 
culations, or ſatisfied with thoſe airy deligbts that ” 
tancies may offer to it: it doth not, it cannot, 64 % 
ſelf any where but upon the centre of ſome almiphey 
good, ſome ſolid and ſubſtartial haprinet; ; like th 
hungry child that will not be ſtilled by all the mother's 
muſic, or change its four and angry looks for her 
ſmiling countenance; nothing will ſatisfy it but the de. 
fired nouriſhment. 

The whole work of this world is nothing but a per. 
petual contention for true happineſs, and wen ate ſcat- 
tered up and down the world, moving to and fro there. 
in, to {eek it. Our fouls, by a natural frience as it 
were, feeling their own. original, are perpetually tra- 
velling with new defigns wh. contrivances whereby they 
may attain the purſuits of their high ambitions, Hep. 
pineſs is that pearl of price which all adventure fer, 
tho' few find it. It is not gold or filver that tlic earth- 
lings of this world ſeek after, but ſome ſatisfying good 
which they think is there treaſured up. Neither is it a 
little empty breath that ambition and popularity ſoars 
after, but ſome kind of happineſs that it thinks to catch 
and ſuck in with it. 

And thus indeed when men moſt of all fy from Gad, 
they ſtill ſeek after him. Wicked men purſue indeed 
after a Deity in their worldly luſts ; wherein yet they 
moſt blaſpheme ; for God is not a mere empty name 
or title, but that ſelf-ſufficient good which brings along 
that reſt and peace with it, which they ſo much ſeek 
after, tho“ they do moſt prodigioully conjoin it with 
ſomething which it is not, nor can itbe, and in a tive and 
real ſtrain of blaſphemy, attribute all that which God us 
to ſomething elſe which is moſt unlike him, and. as St. 
Paul ſpeaks of thoſe infatuated Gentiles, turn the g/ory 
of the incorruptible Cod into the image of corruptible man, 
of birds, and foursfooted beaſts, ard creeping ihing:, 
Rom: 1. 23. 8 

God is not better defined to us by our underflandings 
than by our wills and affections: he is not only the e⸗ 
ternal reaſon, that almighty mind and wiſdom with 


which our underſtandings couverſe ; but he is alſo that 
| unſtained 
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mained beauty and ſupreme good to which our wills 
. nally aſpiring: and whereſoever we find true 
are perpetualiy Piring 5 

beadty, love and goodneſs, we may ſay, Here or there 
„ God. And, as we cannot enderſtand any thing of 
an intelligible nature, but by ſome primitive idea which 
we have of God, whereby we are able to gueſs at the 
elevation of its being, and the pitch of its perfection; 
o neither do our wills embrace any thing without ſome 
latent ſenſe of him, whereby they can taſte and diſcern 
how near any thing comes to that ſelf-ſufficient good 
they ſeek after: and indeed without ſuch an internal 
feeling as this is, we ſhould never know when our fouls 
are in conjunction with the Deity, or be able to reliſh 
the inefable ſweetneſs of true happineſs. Tho here 
>low we know but little what this is, becauſe we are 
little acquainted with enjoyment ; we know well what 
belongs io longing and languiſnment, but we know not 
ſo well what belongs to plenty and fulneſs ; we are well 
acquaipted with the griefs and ſickneſſes of this in-bred. 
love, but we know not what its health and complacen- 
cies are. 

To conelude this particular, the ſoul hath ſtrong and 
weighty motions *, and nothing elſe can bear it up but 
ſomething permanent and immutable. Nothing can 
beget a conttant ſerenity and compoſedneſs within, but 
ſomething ſupreme to its own eſſence; as if having 
once departed from the primitive fountain of its life, it 
were deprived of itſelf, perpetually conteſling within 
irſelf and divided againſt itſelf: and all this evidently 
proves to our inward ſenſe and feeling, that there is 
ſome higher good than ourſelves, ſomething that is 
much more amiable and deſireable, and therefore muſt 
be loved and preferred before ourſelves, Every thing 
that defires the enjoyment of the firfl good, would rather 
le that than what it ts +. And therefore the P latani/?s, 
When they contemplate the Deity. under theſe three no- 
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tions, the one, ibe exiſting, and the gocd“, and o 
which to place firſt in order of underſtanding, reſo 
the pre-eminence to be due to the good, as Sim icin, l. 
us; becauſe that is firſt known to us as the architec x 
the world, and, we may add, as that which biges 3 

us ſtrong paſſionate defires whereby all forts of 0 
(even they who are rude and illiterate) are firſt known 
to themſelves, and, by that knowledge, may know 
what diminutive, poor and helpleſs, things themſelves 
are, who can never ſatiate themſelves from themfelye: 
and what an excellent and ſovereign goodneſs there * 
above them which they ought to ſerve, and muſt either 
ſerve it, or ſome filthy idol inſtead of it; tho' this men. 
tal idolatry be like that groſs and external in this 21{ 
that howſoever we attend it not (and ſo are never the 
'more blameleſs) yet our worſhip of theſe images and 
Re of goodneſs refts not there, it being ſome all- 

ficient good that calls forth and commands vur ado- 
Jadons. 
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TX 7E have ſeen how we may riſe up to the under- 

ſanding of the Deity by the contemplation of 
our own ſouls: and now it may ſeem wortuy of the 
beſt attention of our minds to conſider ſome deductions 
and inferences which naturally. low from the true know- 
ledge of the divine nature and attributes. 

And the j»/t is, That all divine productions or opera- 
tions, that terminate in ſomething without bim, are nu. 
thing elſe but the free effluxes of his own omnipotent (vt 
and goodneſs, which always move along with them, nd 
never willingly depart from them. When God made 
the world, it was not from ſelf-intereſt, as if he had had 
any deſign to advance himſelf, or to enlarge his own 


ſtock of glory and happineſs; for what beauty or pe1* 
e ſectioa 
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ſection can be in this whole creation, which was not be- 
le contained in himſelf as the free fountain of all? or 
what could he ſee out of himſelf that could add any 
thing to him, or which he found not already in him- 
ſelf? He made not the world, that Le might pain ſome 
honour to him/elf from men, archangels or angels, as the 
rribute or rent to be paid to him from his creation . Tho 
know not how it comes about that ſome bring in God 
25 it were caſting about how he might erect a new mo- 
nopoly of glory to himſelf, and fo to ſerve this purpoſe 
made the world, that he might have a ſtock of glory 
here going in it. And I doubt we are wont ſometimes 
to paint him forth too much in the likeneſs of corrupt 
and impotent men, that by a fond ambition pleaſe 
themſelves and feed their luſtful fancies with their own 
praiſes chanted out to them by their admirers ; and an- 
other while as much ſport themſelves and applaud their 
own greatneis, in hearing what hideous cries the ſeve- 
rity of their own power can extort from thoſe they have 
a mind to make miſerable. 

We all ipeak much of the glory of God, and enter- 
tain 2 common behef of that being the only end for 
which we were all made: and I with we were all more 
inwardly moved with a true and lively ſenſe of it. There 
can be nothing elſe that either God could propound to 
himſelf, or that we ought, if it be rightly underſtood. 
But we muſt not think that God, who is infinite ful- 
nets, would ſeek for any thing without himſelf; he 
needs neither our happineſs nor our miſery, in order to- 


render himtelf more glorious; but, being full in bim 


ſeit, it was his good pleaſure to communicate of his 
own fulneſs: for, as Proclus hath well obſerved, How 
can be /oob without himſelf, ſeeing he is a pure mind always 
encompaycd with its own glorious brightne/s ? But the gaod 
pleaſure of his will being filled with bounty, and the power 
of a meft gratious Deity proceeding from it, liberally diſs, 
prnſed the neues, and diſtributed thoſe gifts of grace that 
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might make all created beings the more 10 reſemble 5155 3 
chetypal idea of themſelves. Accordingly Tru, Lis, 
repreſents the Creator of the world in the {ame &rz;; 
that Mofes did, delighted as it were in himſelf * to (4, 
that all things that he had made were good, and ſome 
things exceeding good. God himſelf is infinitely fol 
is always overflowing ; and goodneis and love iſflue torth 
from him redundantly. When he made the world, be- 
cauſe there was nothing better than himſelf, he ſhadow. 
ed forth himſelf therein, and, as far as might be, way 
pleaſed to repreſent himſelf and manifeſt his own eter. 
nal glory and perfection in it, When he is (aid to ſeek 
his own glory, it is indeed nothing elſe but to ray and 
beam forth, as it were, his own luſtre +, a 

God does then moſt glorify and exalt himſelf in the 
moſt triumphant way that may be out of himſelf, if! 
may ſo phraſe it, when he moſt of all communicate; 
himſelf, and when he erects ſuch monuments 6 his 
own majeſty, wherein his own love and goodnecis may 
live and reign. 

And we then moſt of all glorify him, when we par- 
take moſt of him, when our ſerious endeavours of 2 
true reſemblance to him and conformity to his image 
declare that we think nothing better than he is, ard are 
therefore moſt ambitious of being one with him, by an 
univerſal reſignation of ourſelves unto bim: 

This is his glory in its loweſt humiliation, while it 
beams forth out of himſelf; and our happineis in its 
exaltation, which Heaven never ſeparates nor divices, 
altho' earth doth. His honour is his love and goodnels 
ſpreading itſelf over all thoſe that can or do receive it; 
and this he loves and cheriſhes whereſoever he finds u, 
as ſomething of himſelf therein. 

Thus I ſhould leave this particular, but that being 
gone ſo far in it, it may be worth the while to take no- 


tice of three things wherein God mod of all y_” 
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and takes the greateſt complacency, in reference to 
creatnres, as they are laid down by Proclus: The firfe 
wid chiefeft, is concurrent avith Þis own internal vin of 
all things in that fimple, exjedite and | Jimiultanceous con- 
qrebenfion of all things intelligible, piercing thro all their 
ins, and viewing them ail in himfelf, be is delighted 
therein, as feting hero his own glory can diſplay and imi- 
tate itſelf in cutavard matter. Ihe Second is, in the apt» 
ak and capacity of thoſe things aubich be hath made to re- 
eat @ further in uence of good ready to fiream forth from 
bunlelf ine item, The laſt ie, im tbe faut fummetry of 
lis wn forms uu, this capacity, and as it avere the bare 
morious confjiration and ſymphony cf them, whon his own 
liel ttea/axutly plays upon t boſe avell tuned inſtruments au 
ve bato f tied to run the dejeants of his own goodneſs upon *. 
Ard therefore it becomes us whom he hath endued 
with vital power of action, and in ſome ſenſe with a 
ſelf moving life, to ſtir up his Fong ifts within our» 
ſelves; and, if we would have him take pleaſure in us. 
to prepare our own ſouls more and more to receive of 
his liberality, that the Rock which he is pleaſed to im- 
part to us may not lie dead within us 1. And this in 
the application which he makes of this particular, 


* 


CHAP, V. 


N the next place, we may, by way of further de- 
duction, gather, That that Almighty wwi/dom and 
gooane/s which firſt made all things, dath alſo perpetual» 

ly conſerve and govern them extending themſelves thro? 
the whole fabric, and ſeating themſelves in every finite 
ellence, 
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eiſence, a (as Proclus expreſſeth it) frag ęling and ak 
ling off from the Deity, they ſhould become altogether lil. 
orderly , relapſing and {ding back into their rh 
chaos. As in all motion there muſt be ſome firit move; 
from whence the beginning and perpetvation of all my. 
tion is deduced : fo in beings there muſt be ſome $r 
eſſence upon which all other muſt conſtantly depend +, 1, 
no finite thing can ſubſiſt by its own ſtrength, or take js 
place upon the ſtage of ſpace without the leave of 4 
Almighty and Supreme power: ſo neither can it te. 
main here without licence and aſſiſtance from it. The 
Deity indeed is the centre of all finite being, and ent. 
ty itſelf, which is ſelf-ſofficient, mult of neceflity be the 
foundation and baſis of every one of theſe weak ef- 
ſences, which cannot bear up themſelves by any cen. 
tral power of their own ; as we may alſo be almot uf. 
ſured of from a ſenſible feeling of all the conftant gu- 
tations and impotency which we find both in ovilelves 
and all other things. 

And, as God thus preſerves all things, fo he is con. 
tinually ordering and diſpoſing all things in the bet 
way, and providing ſo as may be belt for them. He 
did not 2 the world as a mere exerciſe of his a 
mighty power, or to try his own ſtrength; and then 
throw it away from himſelf without any further aten. 
tion; for he is that Omnipreſent life that pervades all 
things, containing all together within himfelt; and 
therefore the antient philoſophy was wont rather to 
ſay, that the world was in God, than that God was un 
the world. He did not look without himſelf to ſearch 
for ſome ſolid foundation that might bear up this weigh. 
ty building, but indeed reared 1t up within him, and 
ſpread his own om ipotency under it and thro it: and 
being centrally in every part of it, he governs it 4c. 
eording to the preſeript of his own unſearchable vi 
dom and goodneſs, and orders all things for the beſt, 
And this is one principal orthodox point my 
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look upon theſe via Inpunpynuara, as they call this 2 
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&..-; would have us to believe concerning providence, 
That all things are here done in this world by the af point- 
ment 9 the beft mind. 11 N 

And now, if any ſhould quarrel with the unequal 
4iftribution of things here, as if rather ſome blind for- 
tone bad beſtowed her bleſlings careleſly till ſhe had no 
more left, and thereby made ſo many flarvelings, ra- 
ther than ſome all-knowing mind that deals forth its 
boonty in due proportions; I ſhould ſend them to Plu- 
rc and Piotinus to have their reaſons fully ſatisfied in 
ais point, (for we here deal with the principles of na- 
ura! light) all theſe debates ariſing trom nothing but 
pedantical and carnal notions of good and evil; as if 
t were indeed ſo excellent a thing to be dealing with 
crowns and ſcepters, to be bravely arrayed, and wal- 
low in that which is called the wealth of this world, 
G4 indeed never took any ſuch notice of good men as 
o make them all rulers, as the laſt of thoſe forecited 
authors tells us; neither is it fit for good men who far- 
tale of an bigher life than the moſt princely is, to trouble 
themſelves about lording and ruling over other men * ; as if 
ſuch a ſplendid kind of nothing as this 1s, were of fo 
much worth. It may be generally much better for us, 
while we are ſo apt to magnify and court any worldly 
beauty 2nd glory, as we are, that providence ſhould 
diſorder and deface theſe things, that we might all be 
weaned from the love of them, than that their lovely 


trom better things. And I dare fay, that a fober mind 
that hall contemplate the Rate and temper of men's 
minds, and the confuſed frame of this outward world, 
will rather admire the infinite wiſdom of a gracious pro- 
vidence in permitting and ordering that diſorder which 


is in it, than he would were it it to be beheld in a 
more comely frame and order. 
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looks ſhould ſo enchant our ſouls as to draw them off 
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CHAP. VI. 


\ E proceed now to another deduction or inferznce, 
| vis. | bat all true happineſs conſiſts in a participa- 
tion of God, arifing out of the affimilation and conformity 
of our ſoudi to him; and that the moſt real miſery ariſeth 
out of the apoſtacy of ſouls from God. And fo we ar 
led to,ſpeak of the rewards and puniſhments of the lifs 
to come: and it will not be any hard labour from what 
hath been ſaid, to diſcover the original and nature of 
both of them; and tho' perhaps we cannot dive to the 
bottom of them, yet we may go about them, and (el! 
how in a general way to define and diſtinguiſh them, 
Happineſs is nothing elie, as we uſually deſcribz it to 
ourſelves, but the enzoyment of ſome chief good: and 
therefore the Deity is ſo boundleſly happy, becauſe it 
is every way one with its own immenſe perfection; and 
every thing ſo much the more feelingly lives upon hap- 
pineſs, by how much the more it comes to partake of 
(God, and to be made like to him: and therefore the 
Platonifts well defined it to conſiſt in the idea of good, 
And, as it is impoſſible to enjoy happineſs without 3 
fruition of God; ſo it is impoſſible to enjoy him with- 
out an ailmilation and conformity of our natures to 
him in a way of true goodneſs and Godlike perfeclion. 
It is a common maxim of Socrates, It is net lawful fir 


any impure nature to touch pure Divinity. For we cannot 


enjoy God by any external conjunction with bim: d- 
vine fruition is not by a mere kind of appoſition or con- 
tiguity of our natures with the divine, but it is an In 
ternal union, whereby a divine ſpirit informing our fou, 
ſends the ſtrength of a divine life thro them; and, 48 
this is more ſtrong and active, ſo is happineſs itſelf more 
energetical within us. It muſt be ſome divine efflux 
pervading our ſouls, awakening and exalting all the 
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vital powers of them into an active ſympathy with ſome 
abſolute good, that renders us compleatly blefled, It 
- not to fit gazing upon a Deity ; but it is an inward 
feeling of this mighty goodneſs diſplaying itſelf within 
vs, melting our fierce and furious natures, that would 
fin be ſomething in contradiction to God, into an uni- 
rerſal compliance with itſelf, and wrapping up ont 
minds wholly into itſelf, whereby God comes to be all 
in all to us. And therefore, ſo long as our wills and 
-Feftions endeavour to fix upon any thing but God and 
true co0dnels, we do but indeed anxiouſly endeavour 
to extract 1appineſs out of ſomething that will yield 
no more than a flinty rock to all our preſſing. The 
more we endeavour to force out our affections to ſtay 
and reſt themſelves upon any finite thing, the more vio- 
lently will they recoil back again upon us. It 1s only 
true ſenſe and reliſh of God that can tame and maſter 
that rage of ou? inſatiable and reſtleſs defires which is 
ſtill forcing us out of ourſelves to ſeek ſome perfect 
good, that v hich, from a latent ſenſe of our own fouls, 
we feel ourſelves to want. 

The foundation of heaven and hell is laid in men's 
own ſouls, in an ardent and vehement appetite after 
happineſs, which can neither attain to it, nor miſs fi- 
nally of it and of all appearances of it, without a quick 
and piercing ſenſe. Our ſouls are not like ſo many 
lumps of dead and ſenſeleſs matter to a true livin 
happineſs ; they are not like theſe dull clods of earth 
which diſcern not the good or ill favour of thoſe plants 
that grow upon them. Gain and loſs are very ſenſibly 
felt by greedy minds. The foul of man was formed 
of ſuch capacity that it might thereby be better fitted 
{© entertain a full and liberal happineſs, that the divine 
love and goodneſs might more freely ſpread itſelf in it, 
and unite it to itſelf, And accordingly when it miſſeth 
of God, it maſt feel ſo much the more the fury and 
pangs of miſery, and find a ſevere divine vengeance 
ariung out of its guilty conſcience, which like a fiery 
ſcorpion will faſten its ſtings within it. And thus as 
heaven, love, joy, peace, ſerenity, and all that which 
"appincls is, buds and bloſſoms out of holy and god- 
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like ſpirits: ſo alſo hell and miſery will perpety, 


ſpring out of impure minds, diſtracted with enyy, 5 


lice, ambition, ſelf-will or any inordinate affection; 10 


any particular thin 


This is that Nai * that 1s firſt made in the con 
cil of heaven, That purity and holineſs hal! be happy, in} 
all vice and ſin miſerable. Holineſs of mind will he 
more and more attradting God to itſelf, as all vice will 
lapſe and flide more and more from him. The mee 
pure our ſouls are, and abſtracted from all worldly things, 
the more ſincerely will they endeavour the nesreſt uni. 
on that may be with God, the more they will pant and 
breath after him alone, leaving the chace of any other 
delight. Thete is ſuch a noble and free-born ſpirit in 
true goodneſs ſeated in immortal natures, as will not 
be ſatisied merely with innocency, nor reſt itſelſ in this 
mixed bodily Rate, tho' it could converſe with bodily 
things, without ſinking to a vitious love of them; but 
would always be returning to a more intimate union 
with that being from whence it came, and which will 
be drawing it more and more to itſelf; and therefore 
it ſeems very reaſonable to believe that, if 14am had cor. 
tinued in a ſtate of innocency, he ſhould have been 
raiſed by God to a greater f;mition of him, and his na- 
ture ſhould have been elevated to a more tranſcendant 
condition. And, if there was any covenant made with 
Adam in paradiſe, I think we cannot underſtand it iu a- 


ny other ſenſe but this: the Scripture ſpeaks not of a- 


ny other terms between God and wan, And this law 
of life, which we have ſpoken of, is eternal and im mu- 
table; nor does the diſpenſation of grace by Chriſt Je- 
ſus at all abrogate or diſannul, but rather entorce it; 
for ſo we find that the law of Chriſt, that which be 
gave out to all his diſciples, was this law of perfection 
that carries true happineſs along in the ſenſe of l, 
which, as the great prince of ſouls, he diſpenſeth by 
bis eternal ſpirit in a vital way unto the minds of men. 


CHAP, 
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N the fourth place, we may further collect how to 
fate rightly the notion of the divine juſtice ; the 
{cope whereof is nothing elſe but to aſſert and eſta- 

iſh eternal law and right, and to preſerve the inte- 
ority thereof; it is no deſign of vengeance, which, 
tho' God takes on wicked men, yet he delights not in 
it, The divine juſtice firſt preſcribes that which is 
moſt conformable to the Divine Nature, and mainly 
purſues the conſervation of righteouſneſs. We would 
not think him a good ruler that ſhould =_ out laws to 
enſnare his ſubjects, with an even indifterency of mind 
whether his laws be kept, or puniſhments ſuffered ; but 
ſuch a one who would make the beſt ſecurity for right 
and equity by wholſome laws, and by annexing puniſh- 
ments as a mean to prevent tranſgreſſion, and not to 
manifeſt ſeverity. The proper ſcope of juſtice ſeems 
to be nothing elſe but the preſerving and maintaining 
of that which is Juſt and right: the ſcope of that ju- 
ſtice which is in any righteous law, is properly to pro- 
vide for a righteous execution of that which is juſt and 
fit to be, without intending puniſhment; for to intend 
that properly and directly, might rather ſeem cruelty 
than jultice: and therefore juſtice empioys puniſhment 
only for a ſecurity of performance of righteous laws, 
ws, either for the amendment of the perſon trangreſ- 
ing, or asa due example deterring others from tranſgre(- 
lion. For I would here ſuppoſe a good and righteous 
man, who, in {ome deſolate place of the world, ſhould 
havethe command of an hundred niore, and himſelf be 
ſupreme and under no command. He preſcribes laws 
to this company, makes it death for any one to take a- 
way another's life. But now one proves a murderer, 
kills one of his fellows; afterwards repents heartily, 
ind is like to prove uſeful among the reſt of his fellows : 
they all are fo heartily affected one to another, that ther 
M 2 1s 
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is no danger, upon ſparing this penitent's life, that ;, 

one of them ſhould be wins. ay to commit the he 
evil. The caſe being thus ſtated, it will not ſeem f 
cult to conclude that the juſtice of this righteous and 
good commander would ſpare this poor penitept fi. 
his juſtice would have preſerved that life which is 1g; 

and ſeeing there is nothing further that it can obtain in 
taking away this, it will ſave this which may be ſaycg. 
for it affects not any blood; and when it deſtroy:. | 
is out of neceſſity, to take away a deſtructive perſog, 
and to give example, which in the caſe ſtated falls no; 
out. 

Again, juſtice is the juſtice of goodneſs, and fo can. 
not delight to puniſh; it aims at nothing more than 
the maintaining and promoting the laws of goodneſs, 
and bath always ſome good end before it, and there. 
fore would never puniſh except ſome further good were 
in view. . 

True juſtice never ſupplants any that itſelf might ap. 
pear more glorious in their ruins; for this would 


to make juſlice love ſomething better than righteouſneſs, 


and to advance and magnify itſelf in ſomething which 
is not itſelf, but rather an aberration from itſelf and 
therefore God himſelf ſo earneſtly contends with the 
Zews about the equity of his own ways, with frequent 
aſſeverations that his juſtice is thirſty after no man's 
blood, but rather that ſinners would repent, turn from 
their evil ways and live. And then juſtice is moſt ad- 
vanced, when its purpoſes are fulfilled ; and tho' it 
does not, and will not, acquit the guilty without te- 


pentance, yet the deſign of it is to encourage innocency 
and promote true goodneſs, 


CHAP. 
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to it, which ſhall be my laſt; and it is that which 
Cicero intimates in his treatife of /awws, viz, That jecing 
there is ſuch an intercourſe and ſociety as it were betten 
Cid and men, therefore there is alſo ſome law between 
them, which is the bond of all communion, God himſelf, 
from whoin all law takes its riſe and emanation, is not 
without all law, nor, in a ſober ſenſe, above it. Nei- 
ther are the primitive rules of his ceconomy in this 
world the ſole reſults of an abſolute will, but the facred 
decrees of reaſon and goodneſs. I cannot think God to 
be ſo unbounded in his legiſlative power, that he can 
make every thing law, both for his own difpenſations 
and our obſervance, that we may ſometimes imagine, 
We cannot fay indeed that God was abſolutely deter- 
mined from ſome law within himſelf to make us; but 
T think we may ſafely ſay, when he had once deter- 
mined to make us, he could neither make us ſinful, 
ſeeing he had no idea nor ſhadow of evil within him- 


ſelf, nor incloſe thoſe dreadful fates within our natures, : 


or ſet them over us, that might by ſome hidden inſpira- 
tion (as ſome are pleaſed to phraſe it) ſecretly work our 
rain, and filently carry us on, making uſe of our own 
natural infirmity, to eternal miſery. Neither could he 


deſtgn to make his creatures miſerable, that ſo he might 


ſhew himfelf juſt. Theſe are rather the by-ways of 
cruel and ambitions men, who ſeek their own advan- 
tage ia the miſchiefs of other men, and contrive their 
own rife by their ruins : this is not divine juſtice, but 
the cruelty of degenerated men. 
but, as the divinity could propound nothing to itſelf 
in the making of the world, but the communication of 
ts own love and goodneſs; ſo it can never ſwerve 
rom the ſame ſcope and end in the diſpenſation of it- 
ieif to it. Neither did God ſo boundleſly enlarge the 
*ppetite of ſouls after ſome all-ſufficieat good, that ſc 
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they might be the more unſpeakably tortured in th, 
milling of it; but that they might more certainly recur 
to the original of their beings. And ſuch buſy-work. 
ing eſſences as the ſouls of men are, could neither de 
made as inſenſible of true happineſs as ſtocks and ſtone: 
are, neither could they contain the whole ſorn aud per- 
fection of it within themſelves : therefore they muk al. 
ſo have been informed with ſuch principles as might con- 
duct them back again to him from whom they br came. 
God does not make creatures for the mere ſport of his 
almighty arm, to raiſe, and ruin, and toſs up and down 
at mere pleaſure. No, the good pleaſure of that will 
that made them is the ſame ſtill; it changes not, tho 
we may change, and make ourſelves incapable of par- 
taking the bliſsful fruits and effects of it. 

And ſo we come to conſider that law emboſomed in 
the ſouls of men which ties them again to their Crea- 
tor, and this is called the lau of nature; which indeed 
is nothing ciſe but a paraphraſe or comment upon 
the nature of God, as it copies forth itlelf in the foul 
of man. 

Becauſe God is the firſt mind and the firſt good, pro. 
Pagating an imitation of himſelf inffuch immortal na. 
tures as the ſouls of men are; therefore ought the foul 
to renounce all mortal and worldly things, and preſerve 
its affections chaſte and pure for God himſelf ; 40 love 
him with a moſt univerſal and unbounded love; to truſt 
in him and reverence him; to converſe with him in a 
free and chearful manner, as one zu a we live, and 
move, and have our beings, Acts xvii. 28. being perpe- 
tually encompaſſed by him, and never moving out cf 
him; to refign all our ways and wills up to him with 
an equal and indifferent mind, as knowing that he 
guides and governs all things in the belt way; fo ak 
ourſelves as low in humility, as we are in ſelf-nothing- 
neſs, 

And becauſe all thoſe ſcattered rays of beauty and 
lovelineſs which we behold ſpread up and down all the 
world over, are only the emanations of that inexbauſt- 
ed light which is above; therefore ſhould we love them 


all in that, and climb up always by thoſe —_— 
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to the eternal Father of lights: we ſhould look up- 
. bim, and take from him the pattern of our lives, 
and always ey ing of him, ſhould poliſh and ſhape our 
ſouls into the cſeareſt reſemblance of him“; and in 
our behaviour in this world (that great temple of his) 
deport ourielves decently and reverently, with that hu- 
nility, meckneſs, and modelty, that becomes his houſe. 
We mould endeavour more and more to be perfect, as 
he is; in all our dealings with men, doing good, ſhew- 
ing mercy and compaſhon, advancing juſtice and * 
tcouſneſs, being always full of charity and good works; 
and look upon ourſelves as having nothing to do here 
but to Giſplay the glory of our heavenly Father, and 
frame our hearts and lives according to that pattern 
which we behold in the mount of a holy contemplation 
of him. Thus we ſhould endeavour, to preſerve that 
heavenly fre of the divine love and goodnels (which 
ing forth from God, centres itſelf within us, and is 
the original virtue of our beings) always alive and 
burning in the temple of our ſouls, and to ſacrifice our- 
ſelves back again to him. And, when we fulfill this 
royal law ariüng out of the heart of eternity, then ſhall 
we here appear to be the children of God, when he 
thus lives in us, as our Saviour ſpeaks, Matth. v. 45. 
And ic we ſhall cloſe up this particular with that high 
privileze with which immortal fouls are inveſted : they 
are all the offspring of God, for ſo St. Paul allows the 
neathen poet to call them, Acts xvii. 28. : they are 
all royally deſcended, and have no father but God 
mmſelf, being originally formed into his image and 
likeneſs; and when they expreſs the purity and holi- 
vels of the divine life in being perfect as God is per- 
fest, then they manifeſt themſelves to be his children, 
Matth. v. 45 Aud in Matth. vii. 11. Chriſt encourageth 
men to ſeek and pray for the Spirit (which is the beſt 
gift chat God can give to men), becauſe he is their hea- 
venly Father, much more bountiful and tender to all 
nelpleſo ſouls that ſeek to him, than any earthly parent, 
wnole nature is degenerated from that primitive good- 

neſs, 
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neſs, can be to his children, But thoſe apoſtate {pi-; 

who know not to return to the original of their . 
but implant themſelves into ſome other ſtock, and ſeck 
to incorporate and unite themſelves to another line þ 

fin and wickedneſs, cut themſelves off from this di 
vine privilege, and Joſe their own birth right; and 
lapſe into another nature. All this was wel! expreſſed 
by Proclus, All fouls are the children of God, but a1 of 
them know not their Cod; but ſuc h as know him ang li 


dike ce him, are called the children of God *, 


CHAP, IX. 


UT here, as an appendix to the two former de. 
ductions, it may be of good uſe to inquire into due 
reaſon of ſuch laws as we call poſitive, to which God 
hath in all times, as is commonly ſuppoſed, enjoined 
obedience ; which are not the eternal dictates and de- 
cretals of the divine nature communicating itleif ts 
immortal ſpirits, but rather deduce their original from 
the free will and pleaſure of God. 

To ſolve this difficulty, that of St. Pau/ may ſeem a 
fit medium, who tells us, The law was added becauſe if 
tranſgreſſion, Gal. iii. 19. ; tho' I doubt not but be 
means thereby the moral law as well as any other. The 
true intent and ſcope of theſe paſitive laws, (aud it may 
be of ſach an external promulgation of the mora)) 
ſeems to be nothing elſe but this, to ſecure the eterns! 
law of gr pony from tranſgreſſion. As the Jeu. 
ſay of the deciſions of their wiſemen, that they were an 
hedge to the law; fo we may ſay of theſe divine decte- 
tals, they were but cautionary and preventive of diio- 
bedience to that higher law; and therefore St. Pau! 


tells us why the moral law was promulgated, 1. Tim. 1. 9. 
| uot 
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not ſo much becauſe of righteous men, in whom the 
a of nature lives, who perform the things of the law, 
without any outward law, but it was given for the law- 
'-s and diſobedient. And therefore I doubt not 
but we may ſafely conclude, that God gave not thoſe 
poſitive laws merely to manifeſt his abſolute dominion 
and ſovereignty, as ſome think, but for the good of 
thoſe who were enjoined to obey ; and in this belief 
7115; endeavours almoſt throughout the whole book of 
Pruter:nomy to ſtrengthen the Jraelites: and therefore 
God was ſo ready upon all occaſions to diſpenſe with 
theſe laws, and requires the Jews to omit the obſer- 
vance of them, when they might ſeem to juſtle with a- 
ny other law of moral duty. or human neceſſity, as 

may be obſerved in many inſtances in Scripture. 
| But, for a more diſtinct unfolding of this queſtion, 
we may take notice of this difference in the notion of 
good and evil, as we are to converſe with them. Some 
things are ſo abſolutely, and ſomethings are ſo only 
relatively, That which 1s abſolutely good, is every 
way ſuperior to us, and we ought always to be com- 
wanded by it, becauſe we are made under it: but that 
which is relatively good to us, may ſometimes be com- 
manded by us. Eternal truth and righteouſneſs are in 
themſelves perfectly and abſolutely good, and the more 
we conform ourſelves to them, the better we are, But 
thoſe things that are only good relatively and in order 
to us, we may ſay of them, that they are ſo much the 
better, by how much the more they are conformed to 
vs, I mean, by how much the more they are accom- 
modated to our eſtate and condition, and may be fit 
means to help and promote us in our purſuit of ſome 
higher good: and ſuch indeed is the matter of all po- 
litive laws, and the ſymbolical or ritual part of reli- 
gion. And, as we are made for the former, viz. what 
is abſolntely good, to ſerve that; ſo are theſe latter 
made for us, as our Saviour hath taught us, when he 
tells vs that the Sabbath was made for man, and not man 
or the Sabbath, Mark ii. 27, , and, as fincere and real 
Chriſtians grow up towards true perfection, the leſs 
need have they of poſitive precepts or external helps. 
Yet 


Of Things abſolutely good, &c. 


Vet ] doubt it is nothing elſe but a wanton and proud 
temper of ſpirit in our times, chat makes ſo many talk 
of beivg above ordinances, who, if their own acropance 
and preſumption would give them leave to lay aſide the 
Hattering glaſs of their own ſelf-love, would $n4 them- 
ſelves to have moſt need of them. 

What I have obſerved concerning the things abſa. 
lutely good, I conceive to be included in that everlaſtin 
righteouſneſs mentioned Dan. ix. 24. which the Prophet 
there ſaith ſhould be brought in and advanced by the 
Mezfiab : this is the righteouſneſs which is of an eternal 
and immutable nature, as being a conformity with e- 
ternal and unchangeable truth, For there is a righ. 
teouſneſs which thus is not eternal, but poſitive, and at 
the pleaſure of God that dictates it: and ſuch was the 
iy ga which Chriſt ſaid it became him to full 
when he was baptized, Matth. iii. 15, ; there was no 
neceſſity that any ſuch thing ſhould become due, But 
the foundation of this everlaſting righteouſnzſs is ſome- 
thing unalterable. To ſpeak more particularly, That 
the higheſt good ſhould be loved in the higheſt degree; 
that dependant creatures, who borrow all they have from 
God, ſhould never glory in themſelves, or admire chem- 
ſelves, but ever admire and adore that unbounded good- 
neſs which is the ſource of their beings, and ail the good 
they partake of ; that we ſhould always do that which 
is juſt and right, according to the meaſure we would o- 
thers ſhould do with us: theſe, and ſome other things 


130 


which a rectifyed reaſon will eaſily ſupply, are immu- , 


tably true and righteous; ſo that it never was nor can 
be true, that they are unneceſſary. And whoſo hath 
his heart moulded into a delight in ſuch a righteovincu 
and the practice thereof, hath this eternal righteouſnel 
brought into his ſoul, which righteouſneſs is allo joe 
and real, not like that imaginary external righteoulnch 


af the law in which the Pharizces boaſted. 


CHAP. 
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OR the concluding of this diſcourſe, we ſhall, as 

explanatory of what has been ſaid, a little conſider 
how inconhitent a thing a perfect knowledge of God is 
with our pretent mundane and corporea! ſtate. Vhile 
ave are in the body, <we are abſent from the Lord, as St, 
Paul ſpeaks, 2 Corinth. V. 5. and that (1 think) with- 
out 2 myliery uch bodies as ours are, being fitted for 
an amma! tate, and pieces of this whole machine of 
enlbie matter, are perpetually drawing down our ſouls, 
when they would raile up themſelves by contemplation 
of the Deity ; and the caring more or leſs for the things 
of this body, 1o exerciſes the ſoul in this ſtate, that it 
cannot attend upon God without diſtraction. In the 
zutient metaphylics, ſuch a body as this is we carry a- 
bout us, is called the dark and den ſepulchre in which 
fouls are impriſoned and entombed, with many other 
EXPieluons vt the like import ; and Proclus tells us that 
the commoration of the foul in ſuck a body as this, 
is, according to the general determination of antiquity, 
notuing cle but @ ade lling or pitching its tabernacle in 
the valley of vbirwien and death. But Platinus ſeems not 
to be ealily ſatisfied with allegorical deſcriptions; and 
tzcretore, ſearching more ſtrictly into this matter, tells 
his own and their meaning in plainer terms, that this 
body is an occaſion of evil two ways; as it hinders 
ts mental operations, preſenting its ido/a /pecis continu- 
ally toit; aud, as it calis forth its advertency to its own 


paions, which, while it exerciſeth itſelf about too ear- 


nelily, it falls into a ſinful inordinacy “. 

Yet did not the Platoniſis, nor the more contempla- 
tive Jews, deny the exiſtence of all kind of body in 
te Other tate, as if there ſhould be nothing reſidin 
there but naked ſouls, totally diveſted of all ae 
eilence; for they held that the ſoul ſhould in the other 


world 
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world be united with a body, not ſuch à one as it dig 10 

in here, which was not without diſturbange, but ſuch 

as ſhould be moſt agreeable to the ſoul, which they ea 

led the ſpiritual vehicle of the foul *, and by Zorn 

was called à kind of aereal mantle in which the ful urch 

Berſelſ, witich he ſaid, remained with her in che Kate gf 

lory +. | 

n 2 to return; the Platoniſta have pointed out: 

threefold knowledge of God, one {cient:jfical, the fs. 
cond, intellectual, the laſt, from the divine prejence J. 
And this laſt they affirmed to be unattainable by ys, it 
being that ineflable light whereby the Divinity compre. 
hends its own efferice, penetrating all that immeniity of 
being which itſelf is. The firſt may be attained to in 
this life; but the ſecond, in its full perfection, we can- 
not reach here in this life; becauſe this knowledge at. 
ſeth out of a bliſsful union with God himſelf, which 
therefore they are wont to call à contad if intelledrg 
being; and ſometimes, that I may phraſe it in the Scri 
pture words, a beholding of God face to face ||, which is 
that /ecret place of preſence**®, of which the Few! writers 
ſpeak, which we cannot attain to while we continue in 
this concrete and bodily ſtate. And ſo when Moſes de- 
fired to behold the face of God, that is, as the Jews 
underſtand it +}, that a diſtinct idea of the divine eſtence 
might be imprinted upon his mind, God told him, N. 
man can /ee me and live; that is, no man in this cor- 
ruptible ſtate is capable of attaining to this /eerng face 
to face, as Maimonides expounds it, T be underſtanding of 
the living man, who is compounded of bedy and foul, is ut: 
terly unable clearly to apprehend the divine Hence, to /et i! 


asit is 1. And ſo St. Paul diſtinguiſheth the ou 
edge 
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ledge Of this life as taken in this complex ſenſe, 8 
of the life io come? that now ave jee in a glaſs, 
which 15 continually ſullied and darkened, while we 
look into it, bv + breathing of our animal fancies, 
»fions and imaginations upon it, and darkly ; but we 
wall ſee ber face to Jace, 1 Cor. xiii. 12. And in the 
ike manner does a Greek philoſopher compare theſe 
«wg ſorts of knowledge which the foul hath of God in 
tis life and in that to come. 7 he foul will reckon all this 
incucledge of God which we hade here by woy of ſcience 
but like a favie or parable, when once it is in conjunction 
with the Father, feaſting upon truth itſelf, and beholding 
Grd in the pure rays of his own divinity *, 1 ſhall conclude 
all with that which St. Paul expreſsly tells vs, 
Cor. xv. 50. Fleſs ard blood cannot inherit the kingdom 
if Cad; where, by fieh and bluad, he ſcems to mean 
:othing elſe but man in this complex and compound- 
ed fate of foul and body, 1 mean corruptible, earthy 
body f. But, in oppoſition to this groſs earthy body, 
the Apoſtle ſpeaks of @ ſpiritual bedy, v. 44. ſuch as 
ſhall put on incorruption and immortality, v. 5 3. and con- 
ſequently differing from that body which here makes 
up this compounded animal being : and accordingly our 
Saviour ſpeaks of the children of the reſurredtion, that they 
neither marry nor are given in marriage, nor can they die 
any more, but are equal unto the angels, Luke xxx. v. 36. 
or, as it is in St. Matthew and Mark, as the angel: of 
Gd; and fo the Jewiſh writers are wont to uſe the ſame 
puraſe for expteſſing the ſtate of Glory, wiz. that 
then good men ſhall be as the miniſtring angels. 
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flew and bleed. in thoſe and other places in the New Teſtament 


= where this phraſe occurs, viz. Maith. xvi. 17. Cal. i. 16. 
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LEGAL Righteouſnels, 


AND THE 


Righteouſneſs of Fax g. 


Rom..ix. 31, 32: 


But Iſrael, which followed after the Law of Righteouf+ 
meſs, hath not attained to the Law of Righteouſneſs : . 
Wherefore ® Becauſe they ſought it not by Faith, but as it 
were by the Warks of the Law. 


CHAP.'T. 


_— E doctrine of Chriſtian religion propounded to 
us by our Saviour and his Apoſtles, is ſet forth 
w'th ſo much fimplicity, and yet with ſo much repug- 
nancy to that degenerate genius and ſpirit that rules in 
the hearts and lives of men, that we may truly {ay of 
it, it is both the eaſieſt and the hardeſt thing: it is a 
revelation wrapt up in a complication of myſteries, like 
that book of the Apocalyp/e, which both unfolds and 
hides thoſe great myſteries whereof it treats; or, as 
Plato ſometimes choſe ſo to explain the ſecrets of his 
metaphyſical or theological philoſophy, at he that 
read might not be able to underſfland *, except he were a 
N 3 Sy ” 
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ſon of wiſdom, and had been trained up in the know. 
ledge of it. The principles of true religion zre all in 
themſelves plain and eaſy, delivered in the moſt {aj. 
liar way, fo that he that runs may read them; they are 
all ſo clear and perſpicuous, that they need no key of 
analytical demonſtration to unlock them: the Scripts 
being written to the learned and to the unlearned alike; 
and yet it is wiſdom in a myſtery which the princes «/ 
this world underſtand not; a ſealed book with which 
the greateſt of men may be moſt unacquainted it i; like 
that fillar ¶ fire and of @ cloud that parted between the 
Jjrazlites and the Egyptians, giving a clear and comfort. 
able light to all thoſe who are under the guidance there- 
of; but being full of darkneſs and obicurity to theſe 
who rebel againſt it. Divine truth is not to be diſcern- 
ed fo much in a man's brain, as in his heart. Divine 
wiſdom is a tree of life to them that find her; and iti; 
only life that can feelingly converie with life. All the 
thin ſpeculations and ſubtileſt diſcourſes. of philoſophy 
cannot ſo well unfold or define any ſenſible object, ner 
tell any one fo well what it is, as his own naked ſenſe 
will do. There is a divine and ſpiritual ſenfe which 
only is able to converſe internally with the life and ſoul 


of divine truth, as mixing and uniting itſelf with it; | 


while vulgar minds behold only the body and outide 
of it. Tho in itſelf it be moſt intelligible, and ſuch 
that man's mind may moſt eafily apprehend ; yet there 
is a /hell of pollution, (as the Hebrew writers call 
that maſs of evil t), upon all corrupt minds, which 
-hinders the lively taſte and reliſh of it. This is that 
thick and palpable darkneſs which cannot comprehend 
that divine light which ſhines in the minds aud under 
ſtandings of all men, but makes them to deny that ve- 
xy truth which they ſeem to entertain. The world (ire 
«vi//om (as the A poille ſpeaks) &neww not God, 1 Cor. 1.21. 
Thoſe great diiputers of this world were to0 full ot 
nice and empty ſpeculations to know him who 1s only 
to be diſcerned by a compoſed, humble, and ſelſ-deny- 
ing mind: their curioſity ſerved rather to dazzle their 
eycs 
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eres than to enlighten them; while they rather proud- 
\. raved themſelves in their knowledge of the Deity, 
han humbly ſubjected their own ſouls to a compliance 
with it; making the divinity nothing elſe but as it 
were a flattering glaſs that might reflect and ſet off ta 
them the beauty of their own wit and parts : and, 
while they ſeemed to converſe with God himſelf, they 
rather amorouſly courted their own image in him, and 
fl] in love with their own ſhape. Therefore the beſt 
2cquaintance with religion is a knowledge taught by God ® : 
it is a light that deſcends from heaven, which is only 
able to zuide and conduct the ſouls of men to heaven 
from whence it comes. The Jerich doctors aſe to put 
it among the fundamental articles of their religion, 
That their law aba, from heaven f: I am ſure we may 
much rather reckon it amongſt the principles of our 
Chriſtian religion in an higher way, that it is an influx 
from God vpon the minds of good men. Ard this is 
the great deſign of the goſpel, to open and unfold to 
vs the true way of recourſe to God; a contrivance for 
{he uniting the ſouls of men to him, and the deriving a 
participation of God to men, to bring in everlaſting 
righteouſneſs, and to eſtabliſh the true tabernacle of 
God in the ſpirits of men, which was done in a typical 
and emblematical way under the Iaw. And herein con- 
{ts the main pre-emuence which the goſpel hath above 
the law, in that it fo clearly unfolds the way and me- 
thod of nating human nature to divinity ; which 
the Apoſtle ſeems mainly to aim at in theſe words, 


But lirael which followed after the law of righteouſ- 
ne, &c. 
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HA. i 


Fi the unfolding of the words of the text, ye 
ſhall endeavour to ſearch out, Firſt, /a. 4, 
Jeaviſb notion of a legal righteouſneſs was, which the 4. 
peſtle here condemns, 


Secondly, What that evangelical righteouſneſs, or rig). | 


teouſneſs of faith is, which he endeavours to eftablijh in th; 
room of it, 5 

For the Fir, That which the Apoſtle here blame; 
the 7ewws for, ſeems to be indeed nothing elſe but an 
epitome or compendium of all that which he <!{ewhere 
diſputes againſt them for : which is not merely and 
barely concerning the formal notion of juilification, as 
ſome may think, viz. Whether the formal notion of it 
reſpects only faith, or works in the perſon juſtiſied tho 
there may be a reſpe to that alſo) ; it is not merely a 
ſubtile ſchool-controverſy which he ſeems to handle; 
but it is of a greater latitude ; it is indeed concerning 


the whole way of life and happineſs, and the proper 


{cope of reſtoring mankind to perfection and union with 
the Deity, which the Jeu, expected by virtue of that 
ſyſtem of laws which were delivered upon Mount Sai, 
augmented and enlarged by the Cemara of their own 
traditions, 
Which that we may the better underſtand, perhaps 
it may not be amiſs a little to traverſe the writings of 
their moſt approved antient authors, that fo finding out 
their conſtant received opinions concerning their law 
and the works thereof, we may the better 2nd more 
fully underſtand what St. Paul and the other Apoliles 
aim at in their diſputes againſt them. N 
The Fewih notion generally of the law is this; 
„ That, in that mode! of life contained in that bouy of 
« Jaws, diſtinguiſhed ordinarily into moral, judicial, 
and ceremonial, was compriſed the whole method 
of raiſing man to his perfection; and that they ha- 
ving only this book of laws without them, t0 — 
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« verſe with, needed nothing elſe to procure eternal 
« life, perfection and happineſs: as if this had been 
« the only means God had for the faving of men and 
making them heppy, to ſet before them in an exter- 
« nal way a volume of laws, ſtatutes, and ordinances, 
and ſo to leave them to work out and purchaſe to 
« themſelves eternal life in the obſervance of them. 

Now, this general notion of theirs we ſhall unfold 
in two particular s. ; 

Firſt, As à foundation of all the reſt, they took up 
this as an hypotheſis, or common principles That 
„ mankind had ſuch an abſolute and perfect free-will, 
« and ſuch a ſũcient power from within himſelf to 
« determine himſelf to virtue and goodneſs, as that he 
« only needed ſome law, as the matter or object to 
« exerciſe this innate power about ; and therefore need- 
« ed not that God ſhould do any thing more for him 
than merely to acquaint him with his divine will and 
« pleaſure.” 

And for this we have Mai monides ſpeaking very fully 
and magiſterially, that this was one of the articles of 
their faith, and one main foundation on which the law 
food. His words are theſe: © The power of free- 
„will is given to every man, to determine himſelf 
„if he will) to that which is good, and to be good; 
*« or to determine himſelf to that which is evil, and to 
„be wicked (if he will.) Both are in his power, ac- 
* cording to what is Written in the law, Behold, man 
*« is become as one of us, to knony pood and evil, 
« Gen. iii. 22.; that is to ſay, Behold this ſort of 
creature, man, is alone (and {there is not a ſecond 
* like to man) in this, viz. That man, from himſelf, 
„by his own proper knowledge and power, knows 
„god ard evil, and does what pleaſeth him in an un- 
** controulable way, fo as none can hinder him as to 
** the doing of either good or evil “.“ 

And, a little after, he thus interprets thoſe words in 
the Lamentations, of the repenting church, chep. iii. 40. 
mt us fearch and try our ways, and turn unto the Lord, 

gSeeing 


* In Halacah Teſoubab, or treatiſe of repentance, chap. v. 
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Seeing that we, who are endued with the 
** free-will, have moſt wittingly and freely 1 
* all our traaſgreſſions, it is meet and becoming that 
« we ſhould convert ourſelves by repentance, ang fore 
* ſake all our iniquities, foraſmuch as this alſo is in our 
„power: This is the importance of thoſe words, J 
2 oi fearch and Iry our Ways, and turn unto the Lord 
And this is a great fundamental, the very pillar of the 
* law and precept, N to what is written, Deut. 
9 15. See, I have fet efore thee thi; aay, life and: 
« death, good and evil.” | 
Thus we ſee Maimonides, who was well verſed ia the 
antienteſt Zewifs learning, and in high eſteem among 
all the Jeu, lis pleaſed to reckon this as a main princi- 
ple and foundation upon which that law ſtood; as in- 
deed it muſt needs be, if life and perfection might be 
acquired by virtue of choſe legal precepts which bad on- 
Iy an external adminiſtration, being ſet before their ex- 
ternal ſenſes, and publiſhed in their ears as the ſtatute. 
Jaws of any other common-wealth uſe to be. Which 
was the very notion that they themſelves had of theſe 
laws. And therefore the Jew: doctors “, taking no- 
tice of that paſſage in the Canticles, Let him 4i/; me aui 
the kiſſes of his mouth, they thus glofs upon it: At the 
* time of the giving of the law, the congregation of 
« Iſrael deſired that Moſes might ſpeak to them, they 
« being not able to hear the words of God himielf; 
« and while he ſpake, they heard, and hearing forgat; 
« and thereupon moved this debate among themſclves, 
« What is this Mees, a man of fleſh and blood? and 
«© what is his law, that we ſo ſoon learn, and ſo ſoon 
„ forget it? O that God would kiſs us with the kiffes 
de of his mouth!” that is, in their ſenſe, that God 
would teach them in a more vital and internal way. And 
then (as they go on) Maſes makes this anſwer; © That 
6 this could not be then; but it ſhould ſo come to pals 
« jn the time to come, in the days of the Maſſab, when 
« the law ſhould be written in their hearts, as it is ſaid, 
« ſer, xxxi. 33. I will write it in their hearts.” 


By 


n Breſvith Rabbah (a very antient-wriung.) 
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By this we may ſee how neceſſary it was for the Jeaus, 
that they might be conſiſtent to their one principle 
of obtaining life and perfection by this dead letter, and 
4 thing merely without themſelves, (as not being radi- 
eated in the vital powers of their own ſouls) to eſtabliſh 
ſach a power of free-will as might be able uncontroul- 
ably to entertain it, and ſo readily, by its own ſtrength, 

erſorm all the dictates of it. 

And that Maimonides was not the firſt of the Fexu;h 
writers who expound that paſſage, Gen. 11. 22. Be- 
bull, nan is become like one of us, to know good and evil. 
of free-will, may appear from the ſeveral Chaidee pa- 
raphraſts upon it, which ſeem very much to intimate 
that ſenſe. Which, by the way, (tho' I cannot allow 
all that which the Fews deduce from it) I think is not 
without ſomething of truth, vr. That that liberty which 
is founded in reaſon, and which mankind only in this 
lower world hath above other creatures, may be there 
allo meant, But, whatever it is, J am ſure the Jew 
commentators upon that place generally follow the rigid 
ſenſe of Maimonides. | 

To this purpoſe &. Bechai, a man of no ſmall learn- 
ing, both in the Talmudic and Cabaliſtical doctrine of 
the Jews, tells us, That, upon Alam's firſt tranſgreſ- 
fon, that grand liberty of indifferency equally to good 
or evil began firſt to diſcover itſelf ; whereas, before 
that, he was all intellect and wholly ſpiritual, (as that 
common Cabaliſtical notion was) being from within on- 
ly determined to that which was good. But I ſhall at 
large relate his words; becauſe of their pertinency and 
uſefalneſs in the matter now in hand, Adam, before 
his in, acted from a neceſſity of nature, and all his 
actions were nothing elſe but the iflues of pure and 
perfect underſtanding. Even as the angels of God, 
being nothing elſe bat intelligences, put forth nothing 
* elſe but acts of intelligence; jult ſo was man before 
be ſinned, and did eat of the tree of knowledge of 
" good and evil; but, after this tranſgreſſion, he had 
"the power of election and free-will, whereby he was 
able to will good or evil.” And, a little after, gloſ- 
ling on thoſe words, Gen. iii. 7. And the eyes of them 

both 


/ 
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both were opened, he addeth, They derived the now 

of fiee-will from the tree of knowledge of © 
„evil: and now they became endued with this ww 
of determining themſelves to good or evil ; and this 
property is divine, and in ſome reſpe a good pro. 
« perty,” So that, according to the mind of cut zu- 
thorx, the firſt original and pedigree of free - will is to be 
derived not ſo much from the æra of creation, as ftom 
that after-epocha of man's tranſgrefſion, or eating of the 
forbidden fruit: ſo that the indifferepcy of man's will tg 
good or evil, and a power to determine bimſelf freely 
to either, did then firſt of all unfold itſelf ; whereas, 
before he converſed like a pure intelligence with its fr 
cauſe, without any propention at all to material things, 
being determined, like a proper natural agent, (olely 
to that which is good: and theſe propenfions ariſing 
upon the firſt tranſgreſſion to material things (which they 
ſuppoſed to be in men's power either ſo to correct aud 
caſtigate, as to prevent any fin in them, or elſe to pur- 
ſue in a way of vice) are, if not the form and eſſence, 
yet at leaſt the original and root of that maſs of cv,, 
- which they ſo much ſpeak. But of this in another 

ace. 

All this we have further confirmed out of Nachmar! 
des, an author ſufficiently verſed in all matters concern- 
ing the Jeauiſb religion. His words are thele, in his 
comment upon Deut. xxx. 13. © From the time of the 
„creation, man had a power of free- will within him 
* todo good or evil, according to his own choice, a 
„% alſo thro' the whole time of the law; that ſo be 
% might be capable of* merit, in free!y chuſing what s 
„ good, and of puniſhment, in electing what is evil.” 
Wherein that he tells us, that this free will bath conti. 
nued ever fince the creation, we muſt not underſtand 
rigidly the very moment of man's creation, but that 
epocha taken with ſome latitude, ſo that it may include 
the time of man's firſt tranſgrefſion : for he after ſog⸗ 
gefis thus much, That, before the firſt fin, % 
Power to good was a mere natural power, without any 
Tech indifferency to evil; and therefore he makes that 
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te of {dom the model and platform of ſuture per- 
ſettion, which the moſt antient Jewiſh authors teem to 
expect in the time of their Meffah, which he expreſſeth 
in this manner: He ſhall not covet nor deſire (after 
1 a ſenſitive manner), but man ſhall return in the 
times of the Meſſab to that primitive ſtate he was in 
: before the fin of the firſt man, who naturally did 
« whatſoever was good, neither Was there any thing 
« and its contrary then in his choice.” Upon which 
ound be afterwards concludes, That, in thoſe times 
of the Mech, there ſhall neither be merit nor deme- 
nit; becauſe there ſhall be no free-will, which is the a- 
lane mother and nurſe of both of them: but, in the 
mean while, that good or evil are to men, non-prejudi- 
cing, or in the leaſt degree hindering the exerciſe of this 
liberty, neither from within nor from without, none either 
tn heaven V in carth *. And thus the ſame Nachmanides 
expounds that ſolemn atteitation, Deut. xxx. 19. where - 
in heaven and earth are called to witneſs, that that day 
life and death were ſet before them; as if God him- 
ſelf had now eſtabliſhed ſuch a monarchical power in 
man, which heaven and earth ſhould be in league with- 
all and faithful to. 

Herenpon K. Saadia Gaon (ſo called by way of emi- 
nency) doubts not to tell us, that the common ſenſe of 
a1 the Jexvz/> Doctors was, That this liberty to good or 
evil wa: ſuch an abſolute kind of authority eſtabliſhed 
in a man's ſoul, that it was in a fort independent upon 
God himſelf; this being, as he ſaith, rhe meaning of 
that old and vulgar maxim amongſt the [Zews, ſome- 
times mentioned in the Taimud, All things are in the 
band of Heaven, but the fear of the Lord +. 

am not ignorant that there is another axiom of the 
Jews as common, which may ſeem partly to croſs this 
anc what hitherto hath been ſpoken, wiz. That o//ifance 
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is perpetually afforded to all endeavours Lots of fard iin ang 
zmpiety *. But Maimonides + hath ſomewhere told by 
that they mean nothing elſe by it but this, That, whe, 
men endeavour after the performance of the law, G00 
in a way of providence, furniſheth them with external 
matter and means, giving them peace and riches, ard 
'other outward accommodations, whereby they mipht 
have advantage and opportunity to perform all that 
good to which their own free-will determines ther, - 
whereas wicked men find the like help of external mar. 
ter and means for promoting and accompliſhing their 
wicked and ungodly deſigns. 
Thus we fee how the Jesus, that they might lay a 
foundation of merit, and build up the ſtately and mag 
nificent fabric of their happineſs upon the {andy foun- 
dation of a dead letter without them, endeavour to 
ſtrengthen ic by as weak a rampart of their own fe!f- 
ſofficiency, and the power of their own free-will, able 
(as they vainly imagined), to perform all righteouſneſc, 
as being adequate and commenſurate to the whole lau 
of God in its moſt extenſive and comprehenſive ſenſe 
and meaning; rather looking upon the fall of man 23 
the riſe of that giant-like free-will, whereby they were 
enabled to bear up themſelves againſt heaven itſelt, as 
being a great acceſſory to their happinels, rather than 
prejudicial to it, thro* the acceſs of that multitude of 
divine laws which were given to them; as we ihallſee af. 
terwards. And ſo they reckoned upon a more trium- 
hant and illuſtrious kind of happineſs vitorioully to 
e atchieved by the merit of their own works, than 
that beggarly kind of happineſs (as they ſeem to lock 
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upon it), which cometh like an aims from divine boun-. | 
ty. Accordingly they affirm, That happin:/+, by way ; 
of. reward, is far greater and much more magnificent than ; 
that which is by way of mercy. t 
| I 
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CHAP. III. 


15. ſecond ground of that Few!/ notion of a 
legal righteouſneſs is this,“ That the Jaw deli- 
© yered to them upon mount Sinai was a iufncient diſ- 
« peaſarion from God, and all that needed to be done 
« by him for the advancing of them to a [tate of perfe- 
«© ion and bleſſedneſs; and that the * ſcope and 
« eng of their law was nothing but to afford them ſe- 
« yeral ways and means of merit.” Which is expreſs- 
ly delivered in the Mijbnab*, ** That therefore the pre- 
« cepts of the law were ſo many in number, that ſo 
« they might angle out where they pleaſed, and in ex- 
« erciſios themſelves therein procure eternal life ;” as 
Oladiai de Bartenora expounds it, That qwhoſoever /hall 
preform any one of the 613 precepts of the law (for ſo ma- 
ny they make in number) with, any wordly reſpects, 
far love of the f ecept, behold, this man all merit there- 
by everlaſting life f. For indeed they ſuppoſed a re- 
ward due to che performance of every precept, which 
reward they {ſuppoſed to be increaſed according to the 
ſecret eftimation which God himſelt hath of any pre- 
cept, as we find ſuggeſted in the foilowing words : 
© Be careful to obſerve the leſſer precept as well as the 
* greater; becauſe thou knoweſt not the reward that 
* ſhall be given to the obſervation of the precepts F.” 
Here we mult take notice that this was a great de- 
bate among the Jews, which precepts they were that 
had the greateſt reward due to the performance of them; 
in which controverſy Maimonides, in his comment upon 
this place, thus reſolves us, That the meaſure of the 
reward that was annexed to the negative precepts might 
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be collected from the meaſure of the puniſhments Which 
were conſequent upon the breach of them. But th. 

knot could not be ſo well ſolved in reference to the if. 
firmative precepts; becauſe the puniſhment; annexed 
to the breach of them were more rarely defined in the 
law: accordingly he expreſieth himſelf to this ſenſe 
As for the afhrmative precepts, it 1s not expreſted 
what reward is due to every one of them; and zl 
* for this end, that we may not know which precept 
is molt neceſſary to be obſerved, and which precept 
js of leſs neceſſity and importance.“ And, a litele 
after, he tells us, that for this reaſon their wiſe men 
ſaid, That he who endeavours to objerve the precept, is five 
rem it; which he expounds to this ſenſe, That whoſo- 
ever ſhall exerciſe himſelf about any one precept, ought 
without hefitation or diſpute to continue in the perfor. 
mance of it, as being in the mean while freed from 
minding any other. For, if God had declared which 
precepts himſe!f had moſt valued and ſettled the greateſt 
revenue of happineſs upon, then other precepts would 
have been leſs minded ; and any one that ſhould have 
buſied himſelf in a precept of a lower nature, would 
preſently have left that, when opportunity ſhould have 
been offered of performing a higher. And hence we 
have alſo another Ta/mudical canon for the performing 
of precepts, of the ſame nature with the ſormer, quot- 
ed by our foreſaid author, I is not lawful to paſs cer 
precepts, that is, as he expounds it, * When a man is 
de about to obſerve one precept, he may not pats over 
* and relinquiſh that, in order to apply himiclf to the 
% obſervation of another.” And thus, as the perfor- 
mance of any precept hath a certain reward annexed to 
it, ſo the mealure of the reward they ſuppoſe to be in- 
creaſed according to the number of thoſe precepts which 
they 'obſerve, F thou haſt been much in the fludy of the 


law, thou ſhalt be rewarded much: for faithful 25 
7 
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Tord and Maſter who ſhall render to thee à reward pro- 
ortionalle 19 thy work *, And a little before we have 
the ame thing in the words of another of their maſters, 
He aubo increaſes the law, increaſes life. And leſt they 
Would not yet be liberal enough of God's coſt, they are 
alſo pleated to diſtribute rewards to any Maelite that 
(1:1! abſtain from the breach of a precept t; Whoſeever 
keeps himſelf from the breach of a precept, ſhall receive the 
veaard 2: if he had kept the precept I 

But this which hath been faid concerning the per- 
ſormarce of any one precept, muſt be underſtood with 
this cantion, that the performance of ſuch a precept be 
2 contiuued thing, ſo as that it may compound and col- 
le& the performance of many good works into itſelf; 
echerwiſe the ſingle performance of any one precept is 
dulv available, according to the fenſe of the Talmudical 
moliets, 16 caſt the ſcale, when a man's good works and 
evil works equally ballance one another, as Maimonides 
tells us, in his comment upon the forenamed Mi/hnah 
„ Kidd. cap. 1. ſect. 10. Where the words of the Fewi/h 
Doctors are theſe F, © He that obſerves any one pre- 
« cept, it ſhall be well with him, and his days ſhall be 
«, prolonged, and he ſnhall poſſeſs the earth: but he that 
« obſerves not any one precept, it ſhall not be well with 
„ him, nor ſhall his days be prolonged, nor ſhall he in- 
« herit the earth.” Which words are thus expounded by 
Maimonides, ** He that obſerves any one precept, Cc. 
that is, ſo as that by the addition of this work to his 
„other good works, his good works overweigh his evil 
„works, and his merits preponderate his demerits.“ 

For the better underſtanding whereof we maſt know, 
That the /exuz4 doctors are wont to diſtinguiſh of three 
ſorts of men, which are thus ranked by them, Men 
berfectiy r:ghteous, men perfectly wicked, and a middle fort 
3 men 


As it is defined by R. Tarpbon in the foreſaid Miſpngb. e. 2. 
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of men betwixt tbem. Thoſe they are wont to call 
perfectly righteous, who had no tranſgreſſion or demery, 
that might be counted fit to be put into the balance 
againſt their merits; and thoſe they called {ply riphy,. 
ors, Whole merits outweighed their demerits ; wherea; 
on the other fide the perfedy wicked in their ſenſe were 
ſuch as had no merits at all; and thoſe ply ayir4s/ 
whoſe demerits made the weightieſt ſcale : and the 
midale fort were ſuch as their good deeds and evil deegs 
equally balanced one another. Of this firſt fort of men 
VIZ, the perfectly righteous, they ſuppoſed there might 
be many ; and ſuch the Phariſees ſeem to have been in 
their own eſteem, in our Saviour's time. And ac- 
cordiog to this notion our Saviour may ſeem to have 
Maped his anſwer to that young man in the goſpel, who 
aſxed him, What ball I do to inherit eternal life? To 
which our Saviour anſwers, Keep the commanament:. 
which our Saviour propounds to him in ſo great a lati- 
tude, as thereby to take him off from his felf-conceit, 
and that he might be convinced, upon reflection on him. 
ielf, that he had fallen ſhort of eternal life, in failing of 
a due performance of the divine law. But he inſiſting 
upon his own merit in this reſpect, inquires of our Sa- 
viour whether there be yet any thing wanting to make 
him one perfectly righteous, To this our Saviour replies, 
$f thou wilt te perfect, go and ſell that thou haſt, and giv: 
to the poor, and thou ſhalt hawe treaſure in heaven. and 
come and follow me, Matth. xix. 21. The meaning of 
which reply may, as I conceive, be this, to convince 
him from his over- eager love of this world, that his 
_ obedience. to the law of God, and his compliance with 
its precepts, were imperfect. But, ſecondly, for thoſe 
that were in the middle rank of men, the Jewij Doctors 
had divers rules, as, 1. In caſe a man's evil works and 
ood were equal, the addition of one either way might 
| ing them to eternal life or miſery. 2. That in 
caſe a man's evil works ſhould preponderate and weigh 
down his good, yet he may caſt the ſcale by repentance, 


if he will; or in the other world by chaſtiſements and 
| puniſhments 
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gaichments he may make expiation for them, Theſe 
and the like ways they have found out, leſt any of their 
ſraternity ſhould miſcarry. To all which we mult take 
ia this c2ution, which they are pleaſed to deliver to us, 
ic. That men's works have their different weight; 
ſome good works being ſo weighty that they may 
weigh in the balance againſt many evil works, and 
c C NFA. 

5 All hich we find largely ſet down by their au- 
tors , who alſo tell us of other expedients provided 
by their law for the ſecuring of merit and happineſs, 
which I Gall not here mention. And indeed they have 
Hund out ſo many artifices to entail a legal righteouſ- 
neſs and eternal happineſs upon all the 1/aelzre:, that 
(if it be poſible) none might be left out of heaven: as 
may partly appear by that queſtion captiouſty propoſed 
to our Saviour, Maſter, are there few that fhall be ſautd ? 
Matth. xit. 22. whereby they expected to enſnare him, 


tney themielves holding a general ſalvation of all the 


%p; by virtue of the law, however their wickedneſs 
micht abound. Which we find expreſsly ſet down by 
Mzaimonides in the fore-named place. “ All wicked 
ones whoſe evil deeds exceed their good deeds, ſhall 
« be judged according to the meaſure of their evil 
„ geeds fo exceeding ; and afterwards they ſhall have 
© a portion in the world to come; for that all 1/raelites 
« have a portion in the world to come, and this not- 
« withtanding their fins.” Now that maxim of theirs, 
All iſraclites have a porticn in the world to come, is taken 
out of the Mifnah +, where it is put down as the moſt 
authentc opinion of the Few Doctors; only ſome 
few there are there recited who are excepted from this 
happineſs ; otherwiſe their greateſt malefactors are not 


exccpted from it; for ſo Obadias de Bartenora unfoldeth 


their 


R. Abbo, lib. de fundamentis fidei, and partly by R. Saadia, 
che a: by Maimonides in his treatiſe of repentance, 
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their meaning, even ſuch as are judged by the 
« Sanvedrin worthy of death far their wickedneſs 
% have a portion in the world to come *. 

By the way, we may obſerve what a fpiritleſs reli; 
on this of the Jews was, and how it was nothino elſe 
but a ſoalleſs and lifeleſs form of external perform. 
ances, which did little or nothing at all reach the inward 
man, being a mere bodily kind of drudgery and ſervili- 
ty: and therefore our Saviour, when he models out re. 
ligion to them, he points them out to ſomething fuller 
of inward life and ſpirit, and ſuch a one as might make 
them perfect, as their father in heaven is perfect, Matth. 
v. 48. Such dull heavy - ſpirited principles, as this Tahny. 
dical doctrine we have quoted, affordeth us, very proba. 
bly began to poſſeſs the chair in the days of Aigen, 
who therefore put in this caution againſt part of it, Thar 
God was not to be ſerved fo much upon the account of 
merit and for hope of wages, as out of love; tho his 
Diſciples Sadoc and Baitbus, the founders of the ſect of 
the Sadducees, training that ſober principle too far, might 
more ſtrengthen that mercenary belief amonglt the 0- 
ther Doctors which they had before entertained. 

But before I leave this argument, it may not be 
amiſs to examine alſo what the Cabbaliſtiga Jews 
thought concerning this matter in hand; which in ſum 
is th z, That the law delivered upon Mount Sinai was 
„ a device God had to unite the Jau, and the 
1 Schechinab, or divine preſence, together“ Therefore 
they are pleaſed to ſtyle it the treajures of {ifs F, Aud 
as if the living God could be united to the ſouls of * 

0 V 


great 
„theſe 


*% * Iknow here that the notion of the world to come is 
differently repreſented by Nachmanides and Matmonides, and iheir 
followers. But whether Maimonide his ſect or the other prevail 
in this point, it is not much material as to our preſent buſinels, 
ſeeing both ſides conchude, that this world to come, points out 
tuch a ſtate. of happiueſs; as ſhould not revolve or ſlide back 
again into miſery. | - 

t In the book Zabar (which is one of the antienteſt mo- 
Lwnents we have of the Jewiſh learning.) 
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by ſoch 4 dead letter as this was, (as it is ſtyled by the 

Apoſtle, 2 Cor. iti.) they are pleaſed to make this ex- 

ena adminiſtration the great tye between God and 

man. And to this purpoſe K. Simecn Ben Jochai (the 

compiler of the fore-quoted book, which is a myſtical 

comment upon the Pentateuch) diſcourſeth upon thoſe 

words Deut. xxx. 20. He is thy life, and the length of 
% days; von which he grounds this obſervation, 

he Schechinah or divine preſence is no where eſtabliſn- 

« ed but by the mediation of the law: and alittle 
after he thus magnifies the ſtudy of the law, “ who- 

« ſneyer doth exerciſe himſelf in the law, doth merit 

« the poſſetion of the upper inheritance which is in the 
« holy kingdom above; and doth alſo merit the poſ- 
„ (efion of an inheritance here below in this world.” 
Where by the way we may take notice that the antient 
Fare looked upon the inheritances of the land of 
Canaan 23 being typical and fignificative of an higher 
inheritance in the kingdom of heaven : both which they 
ſnppoſed to be che due rewards of men's works: and 

therefore they talk ſo much in the ſame place of 
»yardian angels which are continually pafiing to and fro 
Deiween heaven and earth, as the heralds and meſſen- 
gers of mens good works to God in heaven, And fur- 
ther upon thole words in Levit. xviii. 5. Ye ſhall heep 
my ſtatutes and judgments ; which if a man ao, he ſhall 
[ive in dem, he tells Qs, © That the portion of Iſrael! 13 
* meritorious, becauſe that the holy bleſſed one delight- 
„eth in chem above all the idolatrous nations; and 
out ot his favour and goodneſs to them, gave them 
the laws of truth, and planted amongſt them the tree of 
life; and the Schechinab was with them. Now what 
© aoth all this ſignify ? thus much, that fince the 
{roz/itrs are ſigned with the holy ſeal in their fleſh, 
they are thereby acknowledged for the Sons of God: 
43 on the contrary, they that are not ſealed with this 
mark in their fleſh, are not the ſons of God, but are 
the children of uncleanneſs: wherefore iris not law- 
fal to contract familiarity with them, or to teach them 
* the words of the law,” Which afterwards is urged 


further 


66 
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farther by another of their maſters, © Whoſoever inſtiic. 


teth any uncircumciſed perſon, tho' but in the legs 
«« precepts of the law, doth the ſame as if he ſhould de. 
* ſtroy the world, and deny the name of the holy ble. 
| & ſed one.” 
0 All which plainly amounts to thus much (as we bad 
before out of the Talmudiſis,) that the law was given 
unto the Haelites for this purpoſe, to enrich them wir): 
good works, and to augment their merits, and { to e. 
ftabliſh the foundations of life and bleſſedneſs among 
them; and to make it a medium of the union betete 
| God and men, as R. Elirzer in the ſame book ſpeakerh 
| of the near union between theſe three, the holy bee 
| one, the law, and I/racl. 
| | There is one paſſage more in our fore-named author 
| R. Simeon Ben Fachai *, which though it be more myſt. 
cal than the reſt, yet, may be well worth our obſerving, 
as more fully hinting the perfection of the law, and 
ſetting that forth as an abfolute and complete medius 
of rendering a man perfect +; thus therefore, as if the 
law was the great magazine and ſtore houſe of petfecli- 
on, our foreſaid author there telleth us, That when 
« the 7/raclites ſtood upon Mount Sinai, they ſaw God 
« eye to eye, or face to face, and underſtood all ſecrets 
« of the law, and all the hidden things above and be- 
« xeath:” and then he adds, „That the {ame day 
“ in which the //aelizes ſtood upon Mount Sinai, al! 
4 uncleanneſs paſſed away from them, and all their 
* bodies did ſhine in brightneſs like to the angels of | 
heaven when they put on their bright ſhining roves WM. 
& to fit themſelves for the embaſſy upon which they ate 
« ſent by God their Lord.” And a little after, thus; 
And when their uncleanneſs paſſed away from them, 
« the bodies of the 1/-aelites became ſhining and clear 
« without any defilement ; and their bodies did ſhine 
4 as the brightneſs of the firmament.” And then thu: 
concludeth all, When the Maelites received the Jaw 
upon 
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« yon Mount Sinai, the world was then perfumed with 
« a moſt aromatic {me!l, and heaven and earth were 
 eftabliſhed, and the holy bleſſed One was known 
„ zbove and below, and he aſcended in his glory a- 
« bove all things.” | 

By all which myſtical and allegorical expreſſions our 
Author ſeems to aim at this main ſcope, viz. To (et 
recs the law as that which of itſelf was ſufficient, 
without any other diſpenſation from God, for the per- 
i-fting of thoſe to whom it was diſpenſed; and to 
make them comprehenſors of all righteouſneſs here, 
and glory hereafter : W hich they are wont to ſet forth 
un that tranſcendent ſtate of perfection which the 
/culiter were in at the receiving of the law; whence 
it hath been an antient maxim amongſt them, The 
Tacks, hen they ſteod upon Mount Sinai, awere like the 
mint ering angels, a 

4rd thus we have endeavoured to make good that 
wich we firſt propounded, namely, to ſhew that the 
grand opinion of the Jeabs concerning the way to life 
and bappipeſs was this, wit. 

« {1a the law of God externally diſpenſed, and 
* qply furniſhed out to them in tables of ſtone and a 
# rarchment-roll, conjoined with the power of their 
„bun free-will, was ſufficient both to procure them 
acceptance with God, and to acquire merit enough 
to carry them with ſpread fails into the harbour of 
* eterual reſt and blefſedneſs.” 


de that by this time we may ſee that thoſe diſputes 


which St, Paul and other Apoſtles maintain againſt the 
es touching the Jaw and faith, were not merely 
about that one queſtion, Whether juſtification formally 


and precitely reſpects faith alone; but were of a much 


greater latitude. 


CHAP, 


hath been ſaid) was nothing elſe but à mere ſublima- 
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. IV. 


Aving done with the firſt inquiry, we 
to . ſecond, which was This That th 2 
gelical righteouſneſs or the rightenſne/s of taut, 
which the Apoftle ſets up againfl that of the jaw, 1, 
in what notion the law is conſidered by the 41h, . 
Which briefly was this, wiz. That the law Was the 
miniſtry of death, and in itſelf an external and iifele(; 
thing ; neither could it procure or beget that divine 
life and ſpiritual form of godlineſs in the foul; of men. 
which God expects from all the heirs of giory, nor 
that glory which is only conſequent upon a true divine 
life. Whereas, on the other ſide, the goſpel is ſct 
forth as a mighty emanation of life and ſpirit freely 
iſſuing forth from an omnipotent ſource of grace and 
love, as that true God like vital influence whereby the 
Divinity derives itſelf into the ſouls of men, enlivening 
and transforming them into its own likeneſs, and ſtrongly 
imprinting upon them a copy of its own beauty and 
goodneſs. In a word, It is that whereby God comes 
to dwell in us, and we in him. 

But that we may the more diſtinctly unſold the dif- 
ference between that righteouſneſs which is of the law, 
and that wwhich is of faith, and ſo the better ſhew how 
the Apoſtle undermines that fabric of happineſs which 
the Jews had built up for themſelves; we ſhall obſerve 
Fir/t in general, That the main thing which the Apollle 
endeavours to beat down was, that proud and arrogant 
conceit which they had of merit, and to advance 
againſt it the notion of the divine grace and bounty as 
the only fountain of all righteouſneſs and happinels. 
For indeed that at which all thoſe Jexi/ notions of 
which we have before taken notice, principally aim, 
was the advancing of the weakened powers of nature 
into ſuch a height of perfection as might render them 
capable of meriting at God's hand: and that perfection 
of which they ſpeak ſo much (as is evident from what 


tion 
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on of their own natural powers and principles, per- 
em by the ſtrength of their own fancies And 
veretore theſe contractors with heaven were fo pleated 
to look upon © ternal life as a fair purchaſe which they 
might n ake for themſelves at their own charge; as 
T the fo ring and riſe of all were in themſelves: : their 
eyes were 10 much dazzled with thoſe fooliſh fires of 
merit ard reward kindled in their own fancies, that 
they co. '4 not ſee that light of divine grace and bounty 
which ſhone about them. 

And this arrogance and ſwelling pride of theirs (if I 
miſtake not is that which St. Pau/ principally endea- 
tour to chiſlife in advancing faith ſo much as he doth 
in oppoſition to the works of the law. For which pur- 
roſe he ſpends the firſt and ſecond chapters of this 
epiſlle to the Ryans in drawing up a charge of ſuch 

ature both againit Gentiles and Jews, but principal- 
* apainit the Fears, who were the grand Juſtitiartes, 
at m ght make them bethink themſelves of implo- 
ring mercy; and of laying aſide all plea of law ard 
jolt ce; and ſo chap. iii. 27. he ſhuts up all with a 
ſevere check to ſuch N arrogance, where 
Hen is beating? This ſeems then to be the main end 
at Which ot Paul every where aims in oppoſing faith to 
the works of the law, namely to eſtabliſn the foundation 
of righteoutneſs and happineſs upon the free mercy and 
prace of God : the glonfying and magnifying of which 
in the rea! manifeſtations of it he holds forth upon all 
»ccafons, as the deſign of the goſpel-adminiſtration ; 
ſeeing it is :1mpoſible for men by any works which they 
can, ferform to ſatisfy God's juſtice for thoſe fins which 
they have committed againſt him, or truly to comp iy 
with his divine will, without his divine aſſiſtance. So 
that the method of reconciling men to God, and re- 

iucing of ſtraying ſouls back again to him, was to be 
attributed wholly to another original than that which the 
few: imagined. But, 

cages That righteouſneſs of faith which the 
Apoflle fets up againſt the law, and compares with it, 
js indeed in its own nature a vital and fpiritua! admini- 
"ration, wherein God converſeth with man; whereas the 
P law 
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law was merely an external or dead thing ia itſe 
able to beget any true divine life in the fon 


if, not 


of len. 
All that legal righteouſneſs which the Jews boat 


much of, was but from the earth, eartaly ; confitin- 
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merely in external performances, and 10 falling ex- 
tremely ſhort of that internal and God-like fraue of 
ſpirit which is neceſſary for a true conjunction and union 
of the ſouls of men with God, and making of them 
capable of true bleſſedneſs. 

But that we may the more diſtinctly handle this ar. 
gument, we ſhall endeavour to unfold the true difference 
between the law and the goſpel, as it ſeems evident! 
to be laid down every where by St. Paul in his epiſiles: 
and the difference between them is clearly this, +», 
That the law was merely an external thing, conſiſung 
in ſuch precepts which had only an outward admin 
ſtration ; but the goſpel is an internal thing, a vital form 
and principle ſeating itſelf in the minds and ſpirits of men. 
And this is the mott proper and formal difference be. 
tween the law and the goipel, that the one is conſidered 
only as an external adminiſtration, and the other as an 
internal. And therefore the Apoſtle, 2 Cor. iii. 6, 7, calls 
the law the nixiſtration of the letter and If death, it be- 
ing in itſelf but a dead letter; as all that which is wich- 
out a man's {ou} muſt needs be. But on the other fide 
he calls the golpel { becauſe of the intrinſical and vital 
adminiftration thereof in living impreſſions upon the 
ſouls of men) the miniftration of the Spirit ard the m- 
niſtration of ri, vieouſneſs., By which he cannot mean 
the hiſtory of the goſpel, or thoſe things propounded 
to us for our belief; for this would make the goſpe! 
itſelf as much an external thing as the law was, and 
according to the external adminiſtration as much a kil- 
ling or dead letter a the law was: and fo we ſee that 
the preaching of Ci crucified was to the Jeu a fun. 
bling-block, and ta the Greeks fooliſpreſs, 1 Cor. i. 23. But 
indeed he means a vital efflux from God upon the fouls 
of men, whereby they are made partakers of life and 
ſtrength from him: and therefore (ver. 7-) ne thus ex· 
egetically expounds his own meaning of that 15 505 
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(-iption of the law, namely, that * it Was a dead (or 
/ feli a adminiſtration, Or elſe _ neminf? N of dato 
exhibited in letters, and engr avVen in tables al fione * and 
therefore he tells us (ver. 6.) What the effect of it was 
ia thoſe words, % letter killeth, as indeed all external 
-recepts which have not a proper vital radication in the 
{ouls of men, whereby they are able to lecufe then 
{ow the tranſgreflion of them, mult needs do. Now 
10 this dend or killing letter he oppoſes (ver. 8.) 4 
cut Hung ſpirit, or dhe miniſtration of the ſpiret, which 
aiterwards (v. 9) he expounds by /e min;/*ration of 
rien us, that is, the evangelical adminiſtration. 
So that the goſpel or evangelical adminiſtration mult be 
an internal imptemon, a lively energetical {pirit and 
principle of righteouſneſs in the louis of men, hereby 
they are inwardly enabled to expreſs a real conformity 
thercto. Upon this ground the Apoltle further purſues 
the ces of both theſe from the 14. verſe to the end. 

% all which the Apoltie means to ſet forth to us 
how va? a difference there 1s between the external 
magifeſtations of God in a law of commandments, 
and thoie internal appearances of God whereby he diſ- 
covers tie mighty power of his goodneſs to the ſculs 
0: men. 

Though the hiſtory and outward communication of 
the goſpel to us in the written word, is to be always ac- 
knowl:dgec as a ſpecial mercy and advantage, and cer- 
tainly no leſs privilege to Chriſtians than is was to the 
Jews to be the depoſitaries of the oracles of God: yet tis 
plain that the Apoſtle, where he compares the law and 
the goſpel, and in other places, doth by the goſpel mean 
ſomething v. hich is more than a piece of book-leernmg, 
Or an hiltorical narration of the free love of God in 
the ſeveral contrivances of it for the redemption of 
mankind, For if this were all that is meant properly 
by the zoſpel, I tee no reaſon why it ſhould nat be coun- 
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ted as weak and impotent a thing, as dead a letter a the 
law was, (as we intimated before; and {o there un 
be no ſuch vaſt difference between them az the Apoſte 
ailerts there is; the one being properly ar external 
declaration of God's will, the other an interna! owes 
JSefration of dia ine life upon men s fouls: and thereſrye 
Gal. iii, 21. he fo diftinguiſheth between this dqulie 
diſpenſation of God, that this evangelical diſpenſation 
is a vital and quickning thing, able to beget a fox) 
and form of divine goodneſs upon the ſouls of men. 
which becauſe the law could not do, it was laid aße. 
as being infuticient to reſtore man to the favour of 
God, or to wake him partaker of his righteouſneſs, 
JF there had been à law wwhich could ba. given life, 
eerily tig hteoujneſs ſhoul bawve bern by the law; where 
by rig4teoufneſs he ſeems to mean the ſame ching which 
he meant by it when in his epiſtle to the Corinthians he 
calls the œconom of the goſpel, the minifiratin of 
rightecuſneſs, 2 Cor. iii. 9. or as Ad is taken among the 
Jewiſh writers for acceptance with God, and that inter- 
nal form of righteouſneſs that qualifies the foul for 
eternal life: and ſo he takes it in a far more large aud 
ample ſenſe than that external righteouſacis of juſti- 
fication is: and indeed it ſeems to expreſs the jult ate 
of thoſe who are renewed by the Spirit of God, ar? 
made partakers of that divine life which is emphat - 
cally called the ſeed of God. For this rightevvireſs of 
which he here ſpeaks, is the proper reſult of an enliven- 
ing and quickening law, which is this new law of che 
goſpel in oppoſition to that old law which was'dmi- 
niſtred only in the written word: and theretore this 
new law is called in the epiſtle to the Hebrews, chap. 
viii. 6. the better covenant, whereas the old was faulty. 
In which place this is put down as the forma] difference 
between the legal and evangelical adminiſtration, of 
the old and new covenant, : That the old Covenant 
was only externally promulged and wrapt up as t were 
in ink and parchment, or, at beſt, engraven upon 
tables of ſtone; whereas this new covenant is ſet forth 
in living charaQers imprinted upon the vital powers 
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of men's ſouls, as we have ver. 10, 11. This is the cove- 
wort that I will make, & c. I will put my laws into their 
mindi, and write them in their hearts: and therefore 
the old covenant is v. 7. ſaid not to be an unblamable 
or faultleſs thing, becauſe it was not able to keep of 
tranſgreflions, or hinder the violation of itlelf, no more 
than an inſcription upon ſome pillar or monument is able 
do infoire liſe into thoſe that read it and converſe with 
it: the old law or covenant being in this reſpe& no 
other than all other civil conſtitutions are, which receive 
their efiicacy meerly from the willing compliance of 
men's minds with them; ſo that they being dead things 
in themſelves, muſt be enlivened by the ſubject that 
receives them. But the evangelical or new law is ſuch 
a thing as is an efflux of life and power from God him- 
ſelf the original thereof, and produceth life whereſoever 
i: comes, And to this double diſpenſation, vi. of law 
and goſpel, doth St. Paul clearly refer. You are the 
epiftle of” Chrift, miniftred by us, written not wvith ink, but 
auth the Spirit of the living God, not in tables of flone : 
2 Cor. iti, 4. which laſt words are a plain gloſs upon 
that mundane kind of adminiftring the law in a mere 
external way, to which he oppoſeth the goſpel. 
And this argument he further purſues in the 7th and 8th 
chapters of the epiſtle to the Romans, in which laſt chap- 
er ver. 2. he ſtiles the goſpel rh las of the ſpirit of lite, 
Which was able to deſtroy the power of fin, and intro- 
duce fach a ſpiritual and heavenly frame of ſoul into 
men, as whereby they might be enabled to expreſs a 
chearful compliance with the law of God, and demon- 
ſtrate a true heavenly converſation and God-like life in 
this world. 

We read in Iumblichus and others, of the many pre- 
paratory experiments uſed by Pythagoras to try his 
ſcholars, whether they were fit to receive the more 
ſublime and ſacred portions of his philoſophy ; and 
mat he was wont to communicate theſe only to ſouls 
in a due degree purified and prepored for ſuch doctrine; 
and what did all this fignify but only this, that he 
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might by all theſe methods work and mould the ming, 
of his hearers into ſuch a fit temper, as that he migh; 
the better ſtamp the ſeal of his more divine gdodrire 
upon them, and that his diſcourſes to them, of bing, 
Juft and lovely, and good *, might be written, ty; ing 
really in the foul F, that I may ule the words of 5% 
where he commends the impreſſions of truth which are 
made vpon men's ſouls above all outward writing: 
which he therefore compares to dead pictures, By this 
we ſee what the wileſt and beſt philoſophers thought of 
this internal writing; but it peculiarly belongs to God 
to write the laws of goodneſs in the tables of men's 
hearts. All the ontward teachings of mer are but 
dead things in themſelves. But God's imprinting bi. 
mind and will upon men's hearts is properly that which 
is called the teaching of God, and then they become 
living laws written in the living tables of men's hearts, 
fitted to receive and retain divine impreſſions . 
And that we way come a little nearer to theſe words 
upon which all this preſent diſcourſe is built, this feer: 
to be the ſcope of his argument in this place, where 
this law of righteouſneſs may fairly be paralleled with 
that which before he called the law of the ti is, eng 
which he therefore calls zhe righteouſneſs of /4i1h, be- 
cauſe it is received from God in a way of believinz. 
For I cannot eafily think thar he ſhould mean nothing 
elſe in this place, but merely the righteouineſs of jah 
fication, as ſome would perſuade us, but rather that bis 
ſenſe is much more comprehenſive, ſo as to include the 
ſtate of goſpel-diſpenſation, which includes not only 
pardon of fins, but as inward ſpirit of leu, for, 
and of a found mind, as he expreſſeth it, 2 im. 1. 7. 
And this he thus oppoſeth to the law, Rom. x. 6. and 
vii. 8. But the righteouſneſs of faith ſpeaketh on this wit; 
Say not in thy heart, Who ſhall aſcend into heaven? e, 


Who ſhall deſcend into the deep? But what faith it? Ti. 
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f I ſhall only add that ſpeech of Crollius the chymiſt oo 
impertinent in this place, Non tam diſcendo quam patiends, 01vins 
perficitur mens humana, 
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«ord is nigh thee, even in thy mouth and in thy heart, that 
: the acc of faith which we preach. In which words, 
Cinceus, in his treatiſe De Repub. Hebr. would have us 
to underſtand ſome Cal bala or tradition amongſt the 
eus for this meaning of that place, Deut. xxx. 12. 
{om which theſe words are borrowed, which, as they 
there Rand, ſeem not to carry that evangelical ſenſe, 
«cording to which St. Paul expounds them; tho” yet 
(incu hath not given us any reaſon for this opinion of 
„ Bur indeed the Jewiſh writers generally, who 
were acquainted with the principles of the Cabbala, 
commenting upon that place, do wholly refer it to the 
times of the Meſſiah, making it parallel with that place 
of Jeremy, which defines the new covenant to be @ 
writing of the law of God in mens hearts, Jerem. xxxi. 33. 
And thus that life and ſalvation which reſults from the 
rightcouinets of faith 15 all, as faith itſelf Is, derived 
from God, gratuitouſly diſpeniing himſelf to the minds 
of men: whereas, if life could have been by the law, 
ts original and principle mult have been reſolved into 
men themſelves, who muſt have acted that dead matter 
without them, and have produced that virtue and ener- 
ey init, by their exerciſing themſelves therein, which, 
of uſelf, it nad not; as the obſervance of any law en- 
ables that law itſelf to diſpenſe that reward which is 
due to the obſervance of it: and therefore the righte- 
oufneſs of the law was ſo defined, that he tha? did theſe 
things feu tive in thrm. And thus the New Teſta- 
ment every where ſeems to preſent to us this twofold 
diſpenſation or economy, the one conſiſting in an ex- 
terral and written law of precepts, the other in inward 
lite and power *, 

Now, from all this we may eaſily apprehend how 
much the righteouſneſs of the goſpel tranſcends that 


of 


* Which St. Auſtin hath well purſued in his book De Litera 
et Spire, from whom Aquinas (who endeavours to tread in his 
toot-lteps) ſeems to nave taken firſt of all an occaſion ot moving 
that queſtion, Utrum lex nova fit lex ſcripta, vel lex indita; and thus 
reſolves it, That the new law or goſpel is not properly lex /cripta, 
as the old was, but lex indita: and that the old law is forts /cri- 
bie, ne other intus ſeripta, written in the tables of the heart, 
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of the law, in that it hath indeed a true comm 
the inward man which it acts and 8 
the law, by all its menaces and puniſhments, could = 
ly compell men to an external obſervance of ir in * 
outward man; as the ſchoolmen have well obſerved, 
The old law binds the hand; the new law, the hear; * * 
And herein St. Paul every where magnifies this dil 
penſation of the free mercy and grace of God, as bein 
the only ſovereign remedy againit all the inward * 
rooted maladies of fin and corruption, as that balſa;n 
of life which is the univerſal reſtaurative of decayed rs! 
ture. So he tells us, Rom. vi. 14. Sin fail nit bun 
dominion, becauſe we are not under the law, but under 
grace. And this is that which made him ſo much ex. 
tol his acquaintance with Chriſt in the diſper ſation of 
grace, and to deſpiſe all things as loss, Philip 1. 8, 
where, among his other Few: privileges, naving rec- 
koned up his blameleſneſs in all points touching the 
law, he undervalues them all, and counts all but loſs, 
for the excellency of the knowledge of Chrif/ Jeſus, In 
which place the Apoſtle doth not mean to diſparage a 
real inward righteouſneſs, and the ſtrict obſervance of 
the law; but his meaning is to ſhew how poor and 
worthleſs a thing all outward obſervances of the law 
are in compariſon of a true internal conformity t9 
Chriſt, in the renovation of the mind and foul accord- 
ing to his image and likeneſs ; as is maniteſt from 
v. 9, 10. Cc. in which he thus emphatically delivers 
his own meaning of that knowledge of Chriſt which 
he ſo much extolled, That I may be found in bim, net 
having mine own righteouſneſs, which is of the law, but 
that ablich is tbre the faith of Chrift, the righteou/n), 
aulich is of God by faith. Where, by the way, we may 
further take notice what this righteouſneſs , fe il and 
the righteouſneſs of God, (of which we have already 
ſpoke much) is, according to his own true mean: 
ing, as he expounds himſelf, wiz. a Chriſt-like nature 
in a man's ſoul, or Chriſt appearing in the minds of 
men by the mighty power of his divine Spirit, and 


thereby deriving a true participation of himſelf to 2 
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bone have it, v. 10. That I may know the tower of his 
-lurreFiom, and the fellowhip of Pt; Jugermgs, being 
te conformable unto bit death. And thus Chrift and 

Holes are oppoſed, as Chriſt is the diſpenſer of grace 

ard truth, of God's free and gratuitous bounty, of life 

nd ſubſtance: whereas Mies was but the miniſter of 

the law, of rites and ſhadows, 

But it inay perhaps be queſtioned whether the ſame 
internal giſpenſ tion of God was not as well under the 
jay 2+ hnce our Saviour's coming; and fo, conſe- 
avently, that the Jenes were equally partakers thereof; 
and io it could be no new thing to them. 

To all which f might reply, That this diſpenſation 

of grace was then a more myſtical thing, and not fo 
n2rifeſted to the world as it hath been ſince our Sa- 
1087's COM Secondiy, This diſpenſation of free» 
grace was not that which . properly belonged to the 
nation of the Fews, but only a type and ſhadow 
of it, 

For the fuller underſtanding of which, and all that 
hath been ſpoken, we muſt know, That, before our 
Saviour's coming, the great myſteries of religion being 
wrapt up in hieroglyphics and ſymbolical rites, (the 
uvfolding of all which was reſerved for him who is 
the great Interpreter of heaven and Maſter of truth) God 
was pleaſed to draw forth a ſcheme or copy of all that 
diyine economy and method of his commerce with man- 
kind, and © make a draught of the whole artifice there- 
of in external matter: and therefore he ſingled out a 
Company and fociety of men of the ſame common ex- 
traction, marked out from all other forts of men by a 
character of genealogical ſanctity (for ſo circumciſion 
was), collected and united together by a common band 
of brotherhood ; and this he ſet vp as an emblem of 
a divine and holy ſeed or ſociety of men which are all 
vy way of ſpiritual generation deſcended from himſelf. 
Aud hence it is that the Fes (the whole Feb nation 
uaverially conſidered) who were but a mere repreſen- 
ative Cf this ſpiritual fraternity and congregation, are 
called the holy feed, or the holy people. Then after- 
war? amongſt theſe he eres a government and poli- 
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ty, and rules over them in the way and manner of 
political prince, as hath been long fince well obſer; 
by Jaſepbus, who therefore properly calls the "hy 
ren a theocracy, or the government ef God bin. 
ſelf. | 
And thus, in a ſcheme or figure, he ſhadow; forth 
that ſpiritual kingdom and government which he way, 
eſtabliſh among that divine ſociety of men, in ne. 
rence to which, we have ſo much mention made cf 
the kingdom of heaven in the goſpel, which is get ge. 
nerally and ſolely meant of the ſtate of glory, much 
leſs of any outward church-rites, but mainly of tha: 
idea and exemplar of which the Few theocracy was 
an imitation. Laſtly, as a political prince, God dry: 
forth a body of laws, as the political conltitutions an; 
rules of this government which he bad ft up, chufiog 
Mount Sai for the theatre whereon he would oro. 
mulge thoſe Jaws by which all his ſubje ds ſhould de 
governed. And ſo I doubt not but that preface, 5 
which the law is uſhered in, Exod. xx. 2. which ipeak: 


of God's mercy in delivering them from the ER 


C 


thraldom, may very well be myſtically expour-4 

And all this was to ſignify that law which was to g0 
forth from Mount Sen, the promolgation whereof «as 
to be in a vital and ſpiritual way among the {ubjedls 
of this ſpiritual kingdom. To all which we may add 
thoſe temporal inheritances which he diſtributed tothe 
Fewihh families, in imitation of that eternal bieted- 
neſs and thoſe immortal inheritances which he ſhares 
out amongſt his ſpiritual ſons and ſubje&ts in heaven, 
And this | the rather add, becauſe here the Jews are 
much perplexed about untying this knot, namely, what 
the reaſon ſhould be that their law ſpeaks ſo {parngly 
of any eternal reward, but runs out generally in pio. 
miſes of mundane and earthly bleſſings in the land 0! 
| Canaan. But by this we may ſee the tive reaton ot 
that which the Apoſtle ſpeaks concerning them, 
2 Cor. iii. 14, Untill this day the ſame wail in the reacivg 
of the Old Teftament remaineth untaken away. Th at vail 
which was on the face of Moſes was an emblem of al 


this great myſtery : and this vail was upon the face > 
the 
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in their reading the Old Teſtament ; they 
dwelling fo much in a carnal converſe with theſe {acra- 
-.nal [ymbols which were offered to them in the read- 
no of the law, that they could not ſee thro them into 
the ching ſignified thereby; and ſo embraced ſhadows 
jultead of ſubſlance, and made account to build up 
happineſs and heaven upon that earthly law to which 
properly the land of Canaan was annexed : whereas in- 
deed this law ſhould have been their /choo/ maſter to have 
i them ts Chrift, Gal. iii. 24. whoſe law it prefigured ; 
which, that it might do the more effectually, God had 
annex2d to the breach of any part of it ſuch ſevere 
curles, that they might from thence perceive how much 
need they had of ſome further diſpenſation. And there- 
fore this Rate of theirs it ſet forth by a ſtate of bondage. 
for all external precepts carry perpetually an aſpect of 
auli-rity and rigour to thoſe minds that are not inform- 
ed by the :nternal ſweetneſs of them. And this it is 
only which makes the goſpel, or new Jaw, to be a free, 
noble, and generous thing, becauſe it 1s ſeated in the 


the Jeu 


bools of men: and therefore Aguinas, out of Augufiin, 


hath well obierved another difference between the law 
and golpel; The difference between the law and the 
goſpel is this, the Former was founded on fear, the latter 
v1 /ove*, This I the rather obſerve, becauſe the true 
meaning of that ſpirit of bondage which the Apoſtle 
peaks of 1s frequently miſtaken, We might further, 
need were) for a confirmation of this which we have 
poen concerning the typicalneſs of the whole exif 
economy, appeal to the third and fourth chapters of the 
Epitile to the Galatians, which cannot well be under- 
Nod without this notion, where we have the Jeu 
church, as a type of the true evangelical church, 
brought in as a Child in its minority in E:vicds, under 
tutors aud governors, ſhut up under the law till the time 
ben that empharical revelation of the great myſtery 
of God ſhould come, till the day ſhould break, and all 
tie ſhadows of the night fly away. 


That 


* Brevis difercntia inter legem et evongeliam eft timor e- 
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That I may -2turn from this dipreſlion to the aten 
went we before purſued, this briefly may be ag i 
That, under the old covenant, and in the time « 2 
law, there were amonegit the Jeu ſome tha 
gelized. that were indeed Chr;/tians, altho' not in nan. 
as under the goſpel there are many that do judaize. N 
of as legal and ſervile ſpirits as the Jab, children 9 l 
bond-woman, reſting in mere external obſcryances at 
religion, in an outward ſeeming purity, in a ſom «of 

odlineſs, as did the Scribes and Phariſees of old. 

From what hath hitherto been dilcour(cd, 
the difference between both covenants cieatly appear, 
and that the goſpel was not brought in only (© hoid forth 
a new platform and model of religion; u was ng; 
brought in only to refine ſome notions of truth, that 
might formerly ſeem diicoloured and disficured by a 
multitude of legal rites and ceremonies it was no to 022 
our opinions concerning the way of life and happine\, 
only into a new mould and ſhape in a pedagogical kind 
of way: it is not ſo much a ſyſtem and body of faving 
divinity, but the ſpirit and vital influx of it ſpreading 
itſelf over all the powers of men's fouls, and quicken- 
ing them into. a divine life: it is not ſo properly a do- 
Grine that is wrapt up in ink and paper, as it 1+ a vital 
ſcience, a living impreſſion made upon the ſoul and 
ſpirit. We may in a true ſenſe be as legal as ever the 
Jeaus were, if we converſe with the goipe! 25 a thing 
only without us; and be as far ſhort of the righteou!- 
neſs of God as they were, if we make the righteoul- 
neſs which is of Chriſt by faith to ſerve us only as an 
outward covering, and endeavour not after an internal 
transformation of our minds and fouls into it. The 
goſpel does not ſo much conſiſt in words as in energy: 
neither doth evangelical diſpenſation therefore please 
God ſo much more than the legal did; becaule, a: a 
finer contrivance of his infinite underſtancing, it more 
clearly diſcovers the way of ſalvation to the minded. 
men; but chiefly becauſe it is a more powerful efflux 
of his divine goodneſs upon them, as being the true 
ſeed of a happy immortality continually thriving and 
growing on to perfection. I ſhall add further, 166 
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not therefore hold forth ſuch a tranſcendent 


24 ind advantage above what the law did, only 


11 „let — x 
priv * . 2 1 
becauſe it acquaints us that Chriſt our true high prieſt is 


Acended up into the holy of - hohes, and there, inſtead 
„che blood of bulls and goats, hath {prinkled the ark 
weren ſeat above with his own blood : but alſo be- 
cauſe it conveys that blood of ſprinkling into our de filed 
conſciences, to purge them from dead works. Far be 
* from me to diſparage in the leaſt the merit of Chriſt's 
blood, his becoming obedient unto death, whereby we 
are jullifd. But 1 doubt ſometimes ſome of our tenets 
nd notions about juſtification may ſwell us with far 
kicher and goodlier conceits of ourſelves than God hath 
of us: aud that we profanely make the unipotted righte- 
ouineſs of Chriſt to ſerve only as a covering wherein to 
wrap up our foul deformities and filthy vices ; and when 
we have done, think ourſelves in as good credit and re- 
pate witli God as we are with ourſelves, and that we 
:re become heaven's darlings as much as we are our 
own, I doubt not but that the merit and obedience of 
dur Saviour gain us favour with God, and potently move 
down the benign influences of heaven upon us : but 
yet I think we may ſometimes be too laviſh and wanton 
in our imaginations, in fondly conceiting a greater 
change in the eſteem which God hath of us than be- 
comes us, and too little reckon upon the real and vital 
emanations of his favour upon us. 

Therefore, for the further clearing of what hath been 
already ſaid, and laying a ground upon which the next 
part of our diſcourſe (a,. concerning the conveyance 
of this god-like righteouſneis to us by faith) is to pro- 
ceed, we ſhall here ſpeak ſomething more to the buſi- 
neſs of jutiification and divine acceptance, which we 
Pat diſpatch in two particulars, 


Q CHAP. 
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RA. V. 


UR beſt propoſition 15 this, T be divine judo nent 

and eft: mation of every thing tis according ts thy 

truth of the thing - and Gods acceptance or diſacceptance f 
things is ſuitable and proportionable ts his judement, Thus 
St. Peter plainly tells us, God 7s no reſpecter if perfons, 
but every one that worketh rigbtecuſneſi is accepted of bim, 
Acts x. 34. 35. And to the ſame purpoſe was chit 
queſtion which God himſelf put to Cain (who had en- 
tertained thoſe unworthy and ungrounded ſuſpicions of 
his partiality) F thou doft well, ſhalt thou not be acceptei? 
Gen. iv. 7. Whereſoever God finds any impreſſions of 
200dneſs, he likes and approves them, knowing them 
well to be what they indeed are, nothing elſe but his 
own image and ſuperſcription. Wherever he fees his 
own image ſhining in the fouls of men, and a conformity 
of life to that eternal idea of Goodneſs which is himſelf, 
he loves it and takes a complacency in it, as that which 
is from himſelf, and is a true imitation of himfelf. And 
as his own unbounded being and goodnefs is the pri- 
mary and original object of his immenſe and almighty 
love: ſo alſo every thing that partakes of him, par- 
takes proportionably of his love ; all imitations of him 
and participations of his love and goodnets are perpetu- 
ally adequate and commenſurate the one to the other, 
By ſo much the more acceptable any one is to God, by 
how much the more he comes to reſemble God. t 
was a common notion in the old Pythagorenn and Pla. 
tonic theology, that the divinity transformed into love, 
and enamoured with its own unlimited perfections and 
ſpotleſs beauty, delighted to copy forth and ſhadow ont 
itſelf as it were in created beings, which arc perpetually 
embraced by that ſame love, from which they can never 
ſwerve nor apoſtatize, till they alſo prove apoſtate 10 the 


+ 4 . N ' x 01 { 
eſtate of their creation. And certainly it is true in ont | 


Chriſtian divinity, that that divine light and pm 
| | W 
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«hich flows forth from God, the original of all, upon 
5 ouls of men, never goes ſolitary and deſtitote of 
love, complacency and acceptation. which is always 
lodyed together with it in the divine gllence. And as 
the divine complacency thus dearly and tenderly enter- 
rains all thoſe who bear a fimilitude of true goodness 
upon them 3 fo it always abandons {10m its em races als 
evil, which. never doth nor can mix itſelf with it: 
the holy Spicit can never ſuffer any unhallowed or de- 
fied thing to enter into it or to unite itſelf with it. 
Therefore in a ſober ſenſe I hope J may truly ſay, 
there is no petſect reconcihation wrought between God 
and the fouls of men, while any defled and impure 
thing dwells within the foul, which cannot truly cloſe 
with God, nor God with that. The divine love ac- 
cording to thoſe degrees by which it works upon the 
ſouls of men in transforming them into its own likeneſs, 
by the ſame it renders them more acceptable to itſelf, 
mingleth itſelf with and uniteth itſelf to them : as the 
ſpirit of any thing mixeth itſelf more or leſs with any 
matter it acts upon, according as it works itſelf into it, 
and ſo makes a way and paſſage open for itſelf, 

Upon this account I ſuppoſe it may be that Se. 
James attributes a kind of juſtification to good works, 
which unqueſtionably are things that God approves and 
accepts, and all thoſe in whom he finds them, as ſeein 
there a true conformity to his own goodneſs and holineſs, 
Whereas, on the other fide, he diſparageth that barren, 
ſluggiſh and drowſy belief, which a lazy lethargy in 
religion oegan in his times ſo much to cheriſh, in re- 


ference to acceptation with God. I ſuppoſe 1 may 


fairly thus explain his whole diſcourſe upon this argu- 
ment: God reſpects not a bold, con ent and audaci- 
ous faith, that is big with nothing but its own preſump- 
tons. It is not becauſe our heads are filled with a tron 

conceit of God's eternal love to us, or becauſe we {well 
„o a mighty bulk with airy fancies and preſumptions 
of our acceptance with God, that makes us the more 
accepiabie to him: It is not a pertinacious imagination 


ot our names being enrolled in the book of life, or of 
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Chrift being ours, while we find him not living withi, 
us, or of the waſhing away of our fins in his 61004 
while the foul and filthy ſtains thereof are deeply fant 
in our own fouls ; it is not, I fay, a pertinacious 5 
gination of any of theſe that can make us Better wen: 
and a mere conceit or opinion, as it makes us never the 
better in reality within ourſelves, ſo it cannot tender . 
the more acceptable to God who judges of all thins: 3 
they are. No, it mult be a true compliance with the 
divine will, which muſt render us ſuch as the divinity 
may take pleaſ are in. In Cbriſi Tejus, neither circumciſ n 
ur uncircumciſiun availeth any thing (nor any fancy buil 
upon any other external privilege) bat the beeping of 
the commandments of God, 1 Cor. vii. 19, No, but if 
any man does the will of God, him will both the Fail 
and the Som lewe ; they will come inte hin, aud make tui, 
abode with him, John xiv. 23, This is the ſcope and 
mark at which a true heaven-born faith aims; and 
when it hath attained this end, then is it indeed perfett 
and compleat in its laſt accompliſhment. And by how 
much the more ardency and intention faith levels at 
this mark of inward goodneſs and divine activity, by f 
much the more perfect and ſincere it is. This is that 
which God juſtifes, it being juſt and correſpondent ic 
his own good pleaſure : and in whomſoever he finds 
this, both it and they are accepted of him. And ſo! 
come to the ſecond particular, 

2. God's juſti ing of finners in pardoning aid remilting 
their fins carries in it a neceſſary reference to the ſantcifym? 
of their natures; without which juſtification would ta- 
ther be a glorious name than a real privilege to the ſou! 
of men. While men continue in their wickednels, 
they do but vainly dream of a device to reſtrain the 
hands of an Almighty vengeance from ſeizing on them : 
no, their own fins, like {ſo many armed giants, wou'd 
firſt or laſt ſet upon them, and rend them with 1t- 
ward torment. There needs no angry cherub witi 4 
flaming ſword drawn out every way to keep their un- 
hallowed hands off from the tree of life: no, their own 


luſts, like ſo many arrows in their ſides, would chat 
; them, 


hem, their own helliſn natures would fink them low 
enough into eternal death, and faft chain them up in 
fenters of darkneſs among the accurſed friends of hell. 
din will always be miſerable z and the ſinner at laſt, 
when the empty bladders of all thoſe hopes and ex- 
pectations of an airy mundane happinels, that did here 
car him up in this life, ſhall be Cut, will Fud it like a 
len of lead weighing him down into the bottomleſs 
nf of miſery. If all were clear towards heaven, we 
{ould find fin raiſing up ſtorms in our own ſouls, We 
cannot carry fire in our own boſoms, and yet not be 
burnt, Though we could ſuppoſe the greateit ſerenity 
witzout us, if we could ſuppoſe ourlelves near to much 
t be at trace with heaven, and all divine di{picature laid 
alleep: yet would our own fins, if they continue un- 
wortißed, firſt or laſt make an Aitna or Vejuwvins within 
us. Nay thoſe ſun-beams of eternal truth, which by us 
are detained in unrighteouſneſs, would at laſt in thole 
hell vaults of vice and darkneſs that are within us 
kindle into an unquenchable fire. It would be of ſma!1 
benefit to us, that Chriſt hath trivmphed over the prin- 
cipalities and powers of darkneſs without us, if hell and 
death, ſtrongly immured in a ſort of our own fins and 
corraptions, ſhould tyrannize within us: that bis blood 
ould ſpeak peace in heaven, if in the mean while our 
own luſts were perpetually warring againſt our own fouls: 
met he hath taken off our guilt and cancelled that 
nand-writing that was againſt us, which bound us over 
to eternal condemnation ; if for all this we continue fat 
jealed up in the helliſh dungeon of our on filthy loſts. 
Indeed we could not expect any relief from heaven out 
of that mvery under which we ly, were not God's diſ- 
pleature againſt us firſt pacified, and our hns remitted : 
dat ſhovia the divine clemency ſtoop no lower to us 
than to 2 mere pardon of our fins and an abſtract juſtiſi- 
cauon, We ſhould never rite out of that miſery under 


which we ly. This is the ſignal and tranſcendent 


deneßt of our free juſtification through the blood of 
Chr, tnat the anger of God juſtly conceived againſt vs 
lor our bus which would have been an eternal bar 
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and reſtraint to the efflux of his grace upo: | 
removed, the divine grace and * Good 4m 3 
forth upon us. The fountain of the divine th uh: 
love which our fins had ſhut up, is now unlocked — 
opened, and now the ſtreams of holineis and * 
oodneſs from thence freely flow forth into all panting 
fouls that thirſt after them. The warm ſun of b 
divine love, whenever it breaks through and ſcatters * 
thick cloud of our iniquities which had formerly ſepara. 
ted between God and us, it immediately breaks forth 
upon us with healing in its wings; it exerciſeth the 
mighty force of its own light and heat upon our dark 
and benummed ſouls, begetting in them a lively ſenſe of 
God, and kindling into ſparks of divine goodnefs within 
us. This love, when once it hath chaſed away the 
thick miſt of our fins, will be as firong as death upon us, 
as potent as the grave : many waters will not quench it, 
nor the floods drown it, Cant. viii. 6. 7. If we ſhut not the 
windows of our ſouls againſt it, it will at Jaſt enlighten 
all thoſe regions of darkneſs that are within us, aud 
lead our fouls to the light of life, bleſſedneſs and im- 
mortality. God pardons men's fins out of an *ter- 
nal defign of deſtroying the power of fin. Whenever 
the ſentence of death is taken off from a inner, it 
is at the ſame time denounced againſt his fins, God 
does riot bid us be warmed and be filled, and deny 
us thoſe neceſſaries for which our ſtarving and 
hungry ſouls call. Chriſt having made peace through 
the blood of his croſs, the heavens ſhall be no more 
as iron above us: but we ſhall receive freely the vital 
dew of them, the former and the latter rain in thei 
ſeaſon, thoſe influences from above, after which ſouls 
truly ſenſible of their own miſery and imperfection in- 
ceſſantly pant, that righteouſneſs of God which 
drops from above, from the unſealed ſpring of free 
goodneſs which makes glad the city of God. This is 
that free love and grace in which the fouls of good men 
ſo much triumph; this is that juſtification which begets 


in them lively hopes of an happy immortality in the 
preſent 
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reſent anticipations thereof which ſpring forth from it 
| And all this 1s that which we have called 
ſometimes 709 righteouſneſs of Chriſt, ſometimes the 
riohteouſneſs of Cod; and here, the righteoufneſs which is 
7 faith. In heaven it is a not-1mputing of | fin; in 
the fouls of men it is a reconciliation of : rebellious na- 
cores to truth and goodneſs. In heaven it is the lifting 
up the light of God's countenance upon us, which be- 

ets a gladſome entertainment in the ſouls of men, holy 
and dear reflections and reciprocations of love: divine 
love to us, as it were by a natural emanation, begetting 
a reflex love in us towards God, as they live and thrive 


together, 


in this life. 


HF. VI. 


Ih come now to the laſt part of our diſcourſe, 
N wiz. To ſheao the way by which this god. lite and 
poſpel-rightecuſueſs is conveyed to us; and that is by faith. 
This is that powerful attractive which by a ſtrong and 
divine ſympathy draws down the virtue of heaven into 
tie fouls of men, which ſtrongly and forcibly moves the 
ſouls of good men into a conjunction with that divine 
goodneſs by which it lives and grows: this is that di- 
vine impreſs that invincibly draws them in by degrees 
into the divinity, and ſo unites them more and more to 
the centre of life aud love: it is ſomething in the hearts 
of men which, feeling by an occult and inward ſenſati- 
on the mighiy inſinuations of the divine goodneſs, im- 
mediately complies with it, and with the greateſt arden- 
cy that may be is perpetually riſing up into conjunction 
with it; and being firit begotten and enlivened by the 
warm beams of that goodneſs, it always breathes and 
pants after it for its conſtant growth and nouriſhment. 
it 15 then fulleſt of life and vivacity, when it partakes 
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moſt freely of it; and perpetually languiſheth when it 
is in any meaſure deprived of that ſweet aud wn 
nouriſhment it derives from it. * 

But that we may the more clearly unfold this matter, 
How geſbel rig hteouſneſs comes to be communicat, 4 throus| 
faith, we ſhall lay it forth in two particulars, 

Firſt, The goſpel lays a flrong foundation »f beer 
aependance upon the grace and love of Cod, and aſhancs 
it, We have the preateſt ſecurity and aflurance that 
may be given us of God's readinels to relieve ſuch for. 
jorn and deſolate creatures as we are: that there are nc 
ſuch dreadſul fates in heaven as are continually thirſting 
after the blood of ſinners, inſatiably greedy after thaw 
prey, never ſatisfied till they have devoured the fouls of 
men. Left we ſhould by ſuch dreadfu! a2pprehenfions 
be driven from God, we are told of the & ringt ' 
that ſpeaks beiter things for us; of a mighty favor ite 
ſoliciting cur cauſe with perpetual interceſſion: in the 
court of heaven; of a new and living way to the throne 
of grace and to the Holy of holies which our Saviour 
hath conſecrated through his fleſh: we are told of a 
great and mighty Saviour able to /ave to the unf all 
that come to God by him: we hear of the moſt com- 
paſſionate and tender promiſes that may be from tie 
truth itſelf, that, hoſocver come: to him, he «ill in nm 
iſe caſt out; that They that believe en him, out f them 
fhouid flow fir: ams li uing water : we hear of the moſt 
gracious invitations that heaven can make to all weary 
and heavy-laden ſinners to come to Chriſt, that they 
may find reſt: the great ſecrets of heaven and of the 
divine counſels are revealed, whereby we are acquainted 
that Glory to Ged in the bipheſt, peace on earth, gd wil 
towards men, are ſweetly joined together in heaven's 
harmony, and happily combined together in the com. 


iN 


poſure of its ſong of thankigiving : that the glory c“ 


the Deity and ſalvation of men are not allayed by their 
union one with another, but both exalted together in 
the moſt tranſcendent way, that divine love and bounty 


are the ſupreme rulers in heaven and earth, there '» 


Nv 
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no ſuch thing as ſoure deſpight and envy lodged in the 
beſom of that cver-· bleſſed being above ; Whole name is 
OE, and all whole diſpenſations to the ſons ot men 
n but the diſpreadings and diſtended radiations of his 
_ i treely tiowing forth from it through the whole 
orb and ſphere ol its creation as the bright light from 
1. fun in the firmament, of whoſe venign influences we 
„e then only deprived when we hide and withdraw cure 
ſelves from them. We are taught that the mild and 
2xthings of the divine Spirit are moving up and 
doan in the world to produce life, and to revive and 
o3i-ken the ſouls of men into a feeling ſenſe of a bleſſed 
«mwonality. This is that mighty Spirit that will, if we 
comply with it, Teach us all things, John xiv. 26. 
even the hidden things of God; mortify all the luſts of 
rebellious fleſu, and ea, us up to the day of redemption, 
Epheſ iv. 30. We are taught that with all holy bold- 
vel we may In all places lift up holy bands to God, auith- 
out urath er doubting, 1 Tim. 11. 8. without any un- 
worthy thoughts of God, or fretfu! jealouſies, or harſh 
furmiſes, We can never diſtruſt enough in ourſelves, 
nor ever truſt too much in God, This is that full con- 
fidence which the goſpel every where ſeems to promote: 
ard ſhould I run through all the arguments and ſollicita- 
tions that are there laid down, to provoke us to an en- 
tertainment hereof, I ſhould then run quite through it 
hom one end to another: it containing almoſt nothing 
elle in ths whole complex and body of it but ſtrong and 
lorcible motives to all ingenuous addieiles to God, and 
the moſt ettectual encouragement that may be to all 
cneariul dependence on him, and confident expeCation 
oral aluſtarce from him to cai'y on our poor endea- 
vours to the atehievement of bleſſedneſs, and that in the 
mol plain and fimple way, without any double mind 
or mentai reſervation, But it is very ſtrange that where 
God writes life {o plainly in fair capital letters, we are 
0 oiten apt to read death; that when he repeatedly 
tes us, that hell and deſtruction ariſe from ovrſelves, 
Wat they are the workmanſhip of our own hands, we 
wil! needs underſtand their pedigree to be from heaven, 
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and that they were conceived in the won fe and 
bleſſedneſs. No, but the goſpel tells 2 1 
come unto the mount that burned with ire; nor unto * 
neſs and darkneſs and tempeſt, Heb, xii, 18. Certainly 
a lively faith in this love of God, and a {ober ee 
with his goodneſs by a cordial entertainment 4n4 
thorough perſuaſion of it, would warm our benummed 
minds and thaw our hearts frozen with ſelf. love; l 


would make us melt and diſſolve out of all felf-cog. 


ſiſtency, and, by a free and noble ſympathy with the 
divine love, to yield up ourſelves to it, and dilate and 
ſpread ourſelves more fully in it. This would banih 
away all atheiſm and ireful laviſh ſuperſtition ; it would 
caſt down every high thought and proud imagination 
that ſwells within us and exalts itſelf againſt this ſoves 
. Deity; it would free us from all thoſe poor, mean 
and particular loves that here inthral the ſouls of men to 
vanity and baſeneſs; it would lead us into the true li- 
berty of the ſons of God, filling our hearts once en- 
larged with the ſenſe of it with a more generous and 
univerſal love, as unlimited and W as is true 
goodneſs itſelf, Thus Meer like, converſing with God 
in the mount, and there beholding his glory ſhining 
thus out upon us in the face of Chriſt, we ſhould be de- 
riving a copy of that eternal beauty upon our own jouls, 
and our thirſty ſpirits would be perpetually ſeeking after 
a true participation of his glory. A true divine love 
would wing our fouls, and make them take their flight 
ſwiftly towards heaven and immortality. Could we 
once be thoroughly poſſeſſed and maſtered with a full 
confidence of the divine love, and God's readinels to 
aſſiſt ſuch feeble, languiſhing creatures as we are, in out 
eſſays after heaven and blefſedneſs, we ſhould then, 
finding ourſelves born up by an eternal and almighty 
ſtrength, dare to adventure 8 and confident- 
ly upon the higheſt deſigns of happinels, to aſlail the 


kingdom of heaven with a holy violence, to purſue a 
courſe of well-doing without wearineſs ; knowing that 
our labour ſhall not be in vain in the Lord, and that we 
ſhall receive our reward, if we faint not: we ſhould 


work out our ſalvation in the moſt induſtricus _ 
| trons 
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rryſling in God as one ready to inſti] ſtrength and power 
0 all the vital faculties of our ſouls : we ſhould pre/5 
2 ard; the nark, for the prize of the high calling of God 
„ Corif Teſus, Phil, iii. 14. that we may apprehend that 


| 77 wlich alſo ave are apprehended of Chriſt Jeſus, Phil. 


12, If we ſuffer not ourſelves to be robbed of this 
-onſdence and hope in God as ready to accompliſh the 
2cires of thoſe that ſeek after him, we may then walk 
on ſtrongly in the way to heaven and not be weary, we 
may run and not faint. And the more the ſouls of men 
prow in this bliſsful perſuaſion, the more they qhall 
mount up like eagles into a clear heaven, finding them- 
elves rikng higher and higher above al! thoſe impure 
mils, thole clouds and tempeſts of a flaviſh fear, de- 
ſpair, frerfulneſs againſt God, pale jealouſies, wrathful 
and imbittered thoughts of bim, or any ſtrugglings or 
conteſts to get from within the verge of his power and 
omniſciency. 

| mean not all this while by this holy boldneſs and 
confidence and preſence of mind in a believer's con- 
verſe with the Deity, that high pitch of aſſurance which 
wafts the ſouls of good men over the lake of death, 
and brings them to the borders of life; which here 
puts them into an actual poſſeſhon of bliis, and re- 
eſtates and re- ellabliſnes them in paradiſe: no, that 


more general acquaintance which we may have with 


God's philontbropy and bounty, ready to relieve with 
the bowe!s of his tender compaſſions all thoſe ſtarving 
ſou's who call upon him, (for ſurely he will never do 
lets tor fainting and drooping ſouls than he doth for 
the young ravens that cry out unto him ;) that converſe 
which we are incited by the goſpel to maintain with 
God's unconfined love, if we underſtand it aright, will 
awaken us out of our drowſy lethargy and make us 
fiſh of bin the away to Sion with our faces thitherward, 


Jer. l. 5: This will be digging up freſh fountains for 


us while we go through the valley of Baca, whereby 
refreſhing our weary ſouls we ſhall Go on from ſtrength 
to frength until aue fee the face of our lovin g, and ever 
9 e ved, Gd in Sion, Pſalm. Ixxxiv. 7. And ſo 1 
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come to the next particular wherein we ſhall fort. 
unfold how this God-like righteouſneſs of which I 
have ſpoken, is conveyed to us by faith; Ge 
2. A true poſpel-faith is no lazy vr languid thing 2 
a firong and ardent breathing for and thirfling ce, 
divine grace and rigbteciiſneſs: it doth not only our a 
an ambitious project of raiſing the foul imma) ++ 
the condition of a darling favourite with heaven, uh 
it is unripe for it, by procuring a mere empty pardon of 
fin; but it earneltly purſues after an internal par. 
ticipation of the divine nature. We often hear of x 
ſaving faith; and that, where it is, is not content to 
wait for ſalvation till the world to come; it is no! Pas 
tient of being an expeGant in a probationerſhin for it, 
until this earthly body reſigns up all it's worlds 
intereſt, that ſo the ſoul might then come into its 
room: no, but it is here perpetually panting after 
it, and effecting it in a way of ſerious montification 
and ſelf-denial: it inlarges and dilates itſelf as much 
as may be according to the vaſt dimenſions of the di- 
vine love, that it may comprehend the height and depth, 


the length and breadth thereof, and fill the ſoul, where 


it is ſeated, with all the fullneſs of God: it breeds a 
ſtrong and unſatiable appetite where it comes after true 
goodneſs, Were I to deſcribe it, I ſhould do it no 
otherwiſe than in the language of the Apolile: It is 
that whereby ve /ive in Ghrifl, and whereby be lives in 
us, Gal. ii. 20; or, in the diale& of our Saviour him- 
felt, ſomething ſo powerfully ſacking in the precious 
influences of the divine Spirit, that the ſoa! where it is, 
is continually flowing with living waters iſſuing ont of 
itſelf, John vii. 38. A truly-believing foul, by an in- 
genuous affiance in God, and an eager thirit after bim, 
ever ſeeks for nouriſhment from the divine love; thence 


it will not part; for there, and there only, is its lite: 


it ſtarves and faints away with grief and hunger, when- 
ſoever it is pulled away from thence ; it 15 perpetually 
hanging upon the arms of immortal goodnels, for 
there it finds its great ſtrength lies; and, as much 4s 
may, arrays itſelf with the mighty power of God, by 
which it goes forth like a giant refreſhed wich wine bo 


fan 
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that race of grace and holineſs that leads to the true 
3 of glory, and that heavenly Canaan which is 
3 and whenioever it finds itfelf enfeebled in 
10 Gificult conflict with thoſe fierce and furious cor- 
notions, chote tall ſons of Anak, which ariſing from 
dar terrens and ſenſual affection: do here encounter it 

te wilderneſs. of this world; then turning itſelf 
„Cod. and putting itſelf under the conduct of the 
Angel of his prefence, it finds itſelf prefently out of 
weakneſs to become ſtrong, enabled from above to put 
o fight thoſe mighty armies of the aliens, True 
auh, (if you would know its riſe and pedigree) is 
Loictten Of the divine bounty and fulneſs manifeſting 
iet to the (irits of men, and is brought forth by a 
Veen 2rd humble ſenſe of ſelf- indigency and poverty. 
Faich ariſes out of {elf exinamition ſeating and placing 
(elf in view of the divine plenitude and all- ſufficiency; 
and thus (that I may borrow thoſe words of St. Poul) 
We rocived the ſentence of death in ourſelves, that 
a1'/ foould not truft in ourſelves, but in him, 3 Cor. 1. 9. 
7 he more this ſenſual, brutiſh and ſelf. central life thrives 
and proſpers, the more divine faith languiſheth ; and 
de more that decays, and all ſelf feeling, ſelf- love, and 
ſeli-ſufhcieucy pine away, the more is true faith fed and 
nuuriſied, it grows more vigorous : and as carnal lite 
waſtes and conivmes, ſo the more does faith acquire a 
true divine and ipiritual life from him who hath life in 
luictelt, and freely beſtows it to all thoſe who keartily 
ſeck lor it. When the divinity united itſelf to human 
nature in thꝭ perſon of our Saviour, he then gave mankind 
2 pledge and earneſt of what he would further do there- 
n, in afluming of it into as near a conjunction as might 


be with himſelf, and in diſpenſing and communicating 


h1n:ſelf to man in a way as far correſpondent and a- 
preeable as might be to that firſt copy. And there- 
fore we are told of Chri/ being formed in us, and the 
Spirit of Chrift dwelling in us; of our being made con- 
ſu male to him, of having felleufhip with him, of being 
ai be was in this world, of living in him and his living 
in uw, of djing, and riſing again, and aſcending with 
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him inis header, and the like: becauſe, in 
Spirit that dwelt in him, extends itſelf in ite might 

virtue and energy through all believing fouls, tags 
them more and more into a juſt reſemblance and Ws 
formity to him as the firſt copy and pattern: e 

it is, that we have ſo many ways of unfolding the union 

between Chriſt and all believers ſet forth in the the wh 

ſpel. And all this is done for us by degrees, through 

the efficacy of the eternal Spirit, when, by a true faith 

we deny ourſelves and our own wills; {ubmit on 

iclves in a deep ſenſe of our own folly and weakneſs d 

his wiſdom and power, comply with his will, and, 

by a holy athance in him, ſubordinate ourſelves to 

his pleaſure : for theſe are the vital acts of a goſpel. 
faith. 

And according to this which hath been ſaid, I ſuppoſe 
we may fairly comment upon St. Paul's diſcourſes 
which ſo much prefer faith above works, We mutt 
not think in a giant-like pride, to ſcale the wal! 
of heaven by our own works, and by force thereof to 
take the ſtrong fort of bleiſedneſs, and wreit the crown 
of glory out of God's hands; we muſt not think to 
commence a ſuit in heaven for happineſs upon ſuch a 
poor and weak plea as our own external compliance 
wich the old law, is; we mult not think to deal with 
God in the method of commutative juſtice, and to 
challenge eternal life as the juſt reward of our great 
merits, and the hire due to us for our labour and tall 
we have taken in God's vineyard. No, Cd re thr 
proud, but gives grace to the humble, Jam. 1v. 0: it mut 
be an humble and ſelf-denying addreſs of a foul diſſoh 
ved into a deep and piercing ſenſe of its own nothing. 
nels and unprofitableneis, that can be capable ol Us 
divine bounty: he fills the hangry with good things, fu 
the rich he ſends empty away, Luke. i. 53. | hey are tie 
hungry and thirity ſouls, always panting after the lying 
ſprings of divine grace, as the parched ground In 
the deſart doth for the dew of heaven, reacy 0 ore 
them in by a conſtant dependance upon God; outs 
that by a living, watchful and diligent faith, ſpreading 


9 eed, the ſame 


forth themſelves in all obſequious reveretice and love 
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of him, wait upon him as the eyes of an handmaid <vait 
Ihe hard of her miſtreſs © Theſe are they whom he 
zehobts to ſatiate with his goodneſs. Thele arc they 

who being fully perſuaded of their own indigen- 
&, their piaching and prefling poverty, and his all 

(anteient fulneſs, traſt in him as au almighty Saviour 
aud in the moſt ardent manner purſue after that per- 
ſection which his grace is leading them to; who can- 
got ſatisfy themſelves in a bare performance of ſome 
external acts of righteouſneſs, or an external obſervance 
of 2 lau without them, but with the moſt fervent an- 
bicon purſue after ſuch an ACquaintarnce with his divine 
Spirit as ma) breath an inward life through all the powers 
of their ſouls, and beget in them a vital form and ſoul 
of divine gcodneſs. Theſe are the ſpiritual ſeed of 
taithfu! Abraham, the ſons of the free-woman, and heirs 
of the promiſes, to whom all are made Yea and amen in 
Chriſt Felus, 2 Corinth. i. 20. Theſe are they which 
all abide in the houſe for ever, when the ſons of the 
bond-woman, they who are only Arabian proſely tes, 
ſha!i be caſt out, | 


E11 


OR the further illuſtration of ſome things, eſpeci- 
ally in the latter part of this diſcourſe, it may not 
be amiſs, in {ome particulars (which might eaſily be en- 
larged) to ſhew, Hoaw the undertaking of Chrif? (that 
eat object of faith) 7s greatly advantageons and avail- 
able. te the giving full relief and eaſe to our minds and 
hearts, ard allo te the encouraging us to godiineſ;, or a true 
Cd. libe rightcauſneſs, | | 
In the general, therefore, we may conſider, That full 
and evident ailurance is given hereby to the world, 
That God doth indeed ſcet the faving of that ewhich is 
„; and men are no longer to wake any doubt or 
cruple of it. Now what can we imagine more avayl- 
able to Cary on a deſign of godlincſs, and to rouze 
8 lang uid 
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languid ſouls to an effectual mindin 

tion, than to have this news ron ſaber his 
men who (at the firſt promulgation thereof) dart rl b 
ly tell them in the name of God, that God . wy" 
them every where to repent, for that his kin Mus 
grace was now apparent ; and that he was 8 * 
willing, but it was his gracious deſign to {ave and 1 
cover loſt ſinners who had forſaken his goodneſs : By 

Particularly, that the whole buſineſs of Chriſt js very 

alvantageous for this purpole, and highly accomodate 
thereto, may appear thus : £ | 

1. We are fully aſſured that God hath thi: foremen- 
tioned deſign upon loſt men, becauſe here is one ten 
Chriſt) who partakes every way of hyman nul 
in whom the divinity magnifies itſelf, and carcie 
through this world in human infirmities and ſufe. 
rings to eternal glory: a clear manifeſtation to the 
world that God had not caſt off human nature, but 
purpoſes to exalt and dignify it again. 

2. The way into the holy of holies or to eternal hap. 
pineſs is laid as open as may be by Chriſt, in his do- 
Frine, life, and death: in all which we may ſce with 
open face what human nature may attain to, and how 
it may by humility, ſelf-denial and divine love, a 
Chriſt-like life, riſe above all viſible heavens into 
a ſtate of immortal glory and bliſs. 

3. Here is a manifeſtation of love given, enough 90 
thaw all the icyneſs of men's hearts which feli-love had 
quite frozen up: For here is one who in human 13. 
ture moſt heartily every where denying himſelf, is ges- 
dy to do any thing for the good of mankind, and at 
Jaſt gives up his life for the ſame purpoſe ; and that ac. 
cording to the good will and pleaſure of that eternal 
love which /o loved the wworld, that he gave this belo- 
ved and his 'only begotten Son, that aher beliewtth 
mn 1 ſhould not periſh, but have everlaſting life, Jokn 
iii. 16. 

4. Whereas every penitent ſinner carries 2 ſenſe of 
guilt upon his own conſcience, is apt to ſhrink with 


cold chill fears of offended majeſty; and to dread the 
7 . thougits 


- 
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thoughts of violated juſtice: he is aſlured, that Chriſt 
hath laid down his hte, and thereby made propitiation 


and atonement for fin ; that he hath laid down his life it 

for tne redemption of him; and ſo in Chrift Wwe 1 
Love redenption through his 610d, even the forgiveneſs of 1 
au, Eph. 1 7. Thus may the hearts of al penitents, | 
*oob!ec at firſt with a ſenſe of their own guilt, be quiet- f 
ed, and fully eſtabliſhed in a living faith and hope in an A 
eternal goodneſs; ſeeing that their ſins are remitted bl 
through the blood of Jetus who came to die for them 4 
-od fave them, and through his blood they may have | 

free acceſs unto God. | | 


6. Seeing fin and guilt are apt continually to beget 
a jealouſy of God's majeſty and greatneſs, from whom 
the nner finds himſelf at a vaſt diſtance, he is made 
2cquainted with a Mediator, through whom he may 
addreſs bimſelf to God, without this jealouſy or doubt- 
, ing; for that this Mediator likewiſe is one of human 
nature, who is highly beloved and accepted of God, he 
. having ſo highly pleaſed God by performing his will 
: in all things. Certainly it is very much for the eaſe of 


k a penitent's mind, (as it makes allo for the diſparage- 
W ment of ſin) that our addreſſes ro God ſhould be through 
7 a Mediator. The Platoniſis wiſely obſerved, that be- 
10 tween the pure divinity and impure finners as there is 

no union, ſo no communion : it is very agreeable 
70 every way and upon all accounts, that they who in 


Fl theinſelves are altogether unworthy and under demerit, 
a: Nould come to God by a Mediator. 
4 Thus the ſcripture every where ſeems to repreſent 


u 2nd hold forch Chriſt in the forenamed particulars, 
(vithout deſcending into the niceties and ſubtilties with 

Which the ſchool-men and others from them have 
troubled the world,) in a very full and ample manner, 
that ſo the minds of true believers, who are willing to 
comply with the purpoſe of God for their own eternal 
peace, might in all caſes find ſomething in Chriſt for 
their reliet, and make uſe of him as much as may be to 
er.courage and promote godlineſs ; for by this whole 
uncertazing of Chriſt manifeſted in the goſpel, God 
| R 3 would 
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would have to be underſtood full relief of mind and eaſe 
of conſcience, as alſo all encourager:ent to podlineſ, 
and diſparagement of fin. And indeed the whole doc. 
trine of the ſuflerings and atonement of Chriſt i; + 
greateſt blow to fin that may be; for the world i; 
taught hereby, that there is no inning upon cheap and 
eaſy terms: men may ſee that God will not return & 
eaſily into favour with finners ; but he will have his 
righteouſneſs acknowledged, and likewiſe their own de. 
merit. And this acknowledgment he is once indeed 
pleaſed to accept of in the perſon of our Saviour : yet if 
men will not now turn to him, and accept his favout, 
they muſt know that there is no other ſacrifice for fin, 

By theſe particulars, upon which we have briefly touch- 
ed, (to name no more) it may appear, that when we 
look into tne goſpel, we are taught to believe that 
Chrift hath done, according to the good pleaſure of 
God, every thing for us, that may truly relieve our minds, 
and encourage us to godlineſs, a god-like righteovuſne!s 


far exceeding the righteouſneſs of the Scribes and Pha- 
riſees. 


THE 


SoRTNESS and VANITY 


OF A 


phariſaical Righteouſneſs. 
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SHORTNESS and VANITY 


HT. N 
1 
Phariſaical Righteouſneſs in 
1 
+ o * * 1 
Diſcovered in à Diſcourſe upon i 
i 
MATTHEW Xix, 20, 21. 1 
The yours Man ſaith unto him, All theſe things hav 4 
IJ lest from my vouth up: what lack I yet ? i ? 
Jeſus faith unto kim, If thou awilt be perfect, go and 1 
fell that thou haft, and give it to the Poor, and thou ſpait 1 
bave 'reaſure in Heaven, and come and follony me, | 
| 
CHAP. | | 


5 there is no kind of excellency more generally 

pretended to than religion, ſo there is none leſs 
K00W2, Or wherein men are more apt to delude them- 
feives, Every one is ready to lay claim, and to plead a 
right init“; but few there are who underſtand the 
trug worth and preciouſneſs of it. There are ſome 
common notions and a natural inſtinct of devotion. 


ſeated 


* Like the Bat in the Jewiſs fable, that pretended the 


"gh! "OA ner's, and complained of the unjuſt detainment thereof 
om NET, 
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ſeated in the minds of men, which are ever and anon 

roving after religion; and as they c:{ually and font. 

touſly ſtart up any models and ideas of it, they Rep 

ſently prone to believe themſelves to have found out th, 

only pearl of price: the religion of moſt men bein 1 

deed no more than ſuch a ſtrain and ſcheme ot * 
and actions, as their natural propenſious, ſwaye f 0 
nothing elſe but an inbred belief of a Deity, accidents 
ally run into; nothing elſe but an image and reſem. 
blance of their own fancies which are eve buſy ir paint. 
ing out themſelves; which is the reaſon, why there are 
as many ſhapes and features of religion painted forth in 
the minds of men, as there are various ſhapes of faces 
and fancies. [| hus men are wont to faſhion and delineate 
their religion to themſelves in a ſtrange and uncouth 
manner, as the imaginations of men in their dreams 
are wont to repreſent monſtrous and hideous ſhapes of 
things, that no where elſe appear. And tho' ſome may 
ſeem to themſelves to have aſcended up above this Joy 
region, this vulgar ſtate of religion; yet I doubt they 
may ſtill be wrapped up in clouds and darkneſs, they may 
ſtill be but in a middle region, like wandring meteor, 
that have not yet ſhaken off that groſs and earthly nz 
ture which will at laſt force them again downward; 
There may be ſome who may arrive at that book fl 
and learning in divine myſteries, that, with a pharifaici] 
pride, looking down upon the rude and vulgar fort df 


men, may ſay, This people who knoweth not the law, ar 


curſed ; John vii. 49. who themſelves yet converſe only 
with an airy ghoſt and ſhadow of religion; though the 
light of divine truth may ſeem to ſhine upon them, yet 
by reaſon of their dark hearts, it ſhines not into them; 
they may, like this dull earth, be ſuperficially gilded, 
and warmed too, with its beams. and yet the impreſtons 
thereof do not pierce quite through them. I bere may 
be many fair ſemblances of religion where tue {vb- 
ſtance and power of it is not. We ſhall here endes. 
vour to diſcover ſome of them which may ſeem mot 
ſpecious, and with which the weak underſtandings 0 


men 
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men (which are no where more lazy and fluggiſh 2 
o matters of religion] ATE moſt apt to be deluded ; an 
then ducover the reaſon of theſe miſtakes. ; 
For which purpoſe we have made choice of theſe 
words, Wherein WE find a young Pharilee beginning to 
well with a vain conceit of his good eſtate towards 
God, looking upon himſelf as being already upon the 
borders of perfection, having from his youth upwards 
kept on a conſtant courſe in the way of God's com- 
m1dments; he could not now, be many miles from 
e lad of Canaan, if he were not already paſſed over 
%rdan ; he thought humſelf to be already in a flate of 
perfection; or at leaſt within fight of It : and therefore 
making account chat he was as lovely in our Saviour 8 
eves 3s he was in his own, aſks him, What lack l yet ? 
Por the underſtanding of which, we muſt know the 
Yr; were wont to diſtinguiſh righteous men into two 
fyrts “, and to which this query of his ſeems to refer, 
25 if be had ſaid, Having kept all God's command- 
ments, ſure my good deeds not only over-balance my 
evil, but 4ll both the ſcales of the divine balance; I have 
no evil deeds to weigh againſt them: what therefore 
can | want of the end and ſcope of the divire law, 
which is to make men perfect, ſeeing I have guided my 
whole hfe from my youth up by the precepts of it? to 
which our Saviour replies; F thou avilt be peifedt, go 
end (Cl thut thou haſt, and give to the poor, and thou alt 


Wow treaſure in euten : and come and follow me. Which 
i Wv014s | can neither think to be ſpoken as an advice 
aly receitary to be followed in order to attain perfection in 
ne tte Papal ſenſe, nor yet only as a particular and ſpecial 
th precept; but rather by way of conviction: ſo that the 


* full nie and importance of our Saviour's ſpeech ſeems 
Wo Þ- this, vir. A mere conformity of the outward man 


to the law of God is not ſufficient to bring a man to 
0 eternal ble ; but the inward man alſo mult deeply re- 
1 ae in the ſtamp and impreſſion of the divine law, ſo 
* a5 to be made like to God. True perfection is not 


* conſiſtent 
) 
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conſiſtent with any terrene loves or worldly affe 


this mundane lite and ſpirit which acts ſo tions 


ſtrongly and 


impetuouſly in this lower world, muſt be ctucifcd wi 
ſoul muit be wholly freed from this earthly wie: 00 
which it is ſo deeply immerſt, while it Nn * th 
enlarge its ſorry tavernacle upon this material 10 6; m. 
and, by a holy abſtraction from all things that Mining, x tot 
to mortality, to withdraw itſelf and retire into . Free p Ge 
ſolitude. If thou therefore wert in a flate ot verfefl = r 
thou wouldſt be able, at the firſt call from God. to Ah cr 
ſign up all intereſt here below, to quit all claim * Jn 
diſpoſe of thyleli and all worldly enjoywent: 5 l 

to his pleaſure, without any relutiancy ; and den an py 
follow me. And this, I think, was the true { ope of = ant 
Saviour's anſwer ; Which proved a real demonttration, th 


as it appears in the ſequel of the flory, that this con- 
fident Phariſee had not yet attained to thoſe mortificd 
affections ; which are requiſite in all the candidates of 
true blefledneis ; but only cheated his own ſoul with a 
bare external appearance of religion, which was not 
truly ſeated in his heart: and I doubt not, but mary 
are ready upon as ihght grounds, and with as much 
canfidence, to put this queſtion, What lack I yet ? 

We ſhall therefore, in the firſt place, according t9 
what we promiſed, inquire into ſome of thoie {alle pre- 
tences which men are apt to make to happineſs, and 
ſhew in four particulars how religior. is miſtaken. 


CHAP. 1. 


HE frlt is, 4 partial obedience to ſome farticu Wl fo 
precepts of Gad's law. That arrogant Phariſce who Wc. 
could lift up a bold face to heaven, and thank God, that 
he was no extortioner, nor unjuit, nor guilty of any 
Publican- ſins, found it eaſy to perſuade himſelf that God WF de 


juſtified him as much as he did himſelf. 19 
; f 
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Twas a vulgar rule given by the Jewiſh doctors, by 
which { fear too many live, That men ſhould ſingle 
ome one commandment out of God's law, and 
therein eſpecially exerciſe themſelves, that ſo they might 
make God their friend by chat, leſt in others they ſhould 
oo much du pleaſe him. Thus men are content to pay 
God the tenth part, and the ſeventh part of their lives 
no, if need be, fo that they may without fear of ſa- 
crlege or purloining, as they ſuppole, from him,” en- 
val the ref! to themſelves: but they are not wil- 
ki» to confecrate their whole lives to him, they are a- 
7. 4 leit religion ſhould. incroach too much upon them, 
and too baſily invade their own rights and liberties, as 
their ſelnſu ſpirit calls them. 

hore are ſuch who perhaps believe themſelves wil- 
ling that God ſhould have his due, providing that he alſo 
tem enjoy theif own without any lett or moleſtation ; 
but they are very jealous leſt he ſhoula incroach too 
much upon them, and are careſull to maintain a meu 
and due with heaven itſelf, and to ſet bounds to 
God's prerogative over them, left it ſhould {well too 
much, and grow too mighty for them to maintain 


1 


their own priviiedges under it. They would fain un- 


ot 1 


(0 gerſtapd themſelves to be free-born under the domini- 
1 on of God himſelf, and therefore ought not to be 
n 


comnpelled to yield obedience to any ſuch laws of his as 
their own private feditions luſts and paſſions will not 
{cr them to give their conſent unto. 

'thereare ſuch who perſuade themſelves that they are 
well at ected to God and willing to obey his comman- 
ments, but yet think they muſt not be uncivil to 
the world; nor ſo baſe and cowardly as not to main- 
tain their own credit and reputation, with a due re- 
venge upon thoie who ſeem to impair it; or ſo much 
1 torget themielves, as not to comply with the guiſe and 
on of this world fo far as it may make for their 
„n cmolument or preferment. Such as theſe, who are 


* no faſt friends to religion, can eaſily find ſome poſtern- þ 
door by which to flip out into this world : and while | 
It they either do ſome conſtant homage to heaven in the | 
chetclle and performance of certain duties of religion | 


8 or 
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or abſtain from ſuch vices as the common opinions of 
men brand with infamy, or can fancy themſelves to be 
marked out with ſome of thoſe character; which the. 
have learned from books or pulpit diſcourſes tg be Fl 
notes of God's children and juſtified perſons ; Te 
grow big with ſelf-conceit, and can eaſily find out ſome 
handſome piece of ſophiſtry and cunning topick wherehy 
to delude themſelves, in indulging ſome beloved lu 
or other : they can ſometimes beat down the price c 
other mens religion, to inhance the value of their own; 
or 1t may be by a burning and fiery zeal againſt the opi- 
nions and deportments of others who are not of thei; 
own ſect, they may loſe the ſenſe of all their own 
guiltineſs. The Diſciples themſelves had almoſt for. 
gotten the mild and gentle ſpirit of religion, when, in 
an overhaſty heat they called for fire down from hea- 
ven upon thoſe whom they deemed their maſter's ene- 
mies, 

Sometimes a partial ſpirit in religion, that ſpend; it- 
ſelf only in ſome particalars, miſtakes the Hair com- 
plexions of good nature for the true face of virtue; 
and a good bodily temperament will ſerve it, as 2 flat. 
rering glaſs, to beſtow beauty upon a deformed and mil- 
ſhapen mind, that it may ſeem virtuous. But it is not a 
tive ipirit of religion, whatſoever thoſe wanton wits 
may call it, that is thus particular and confined, No; 
that is of a ſubtile and working nature, it will be ſearch- 
ing through the whole man, and leave nothing Unis 
formed by itſelf: as it is with the ſoul that pervades 
all the portions of matter and every member of the 
body. Sin and grace cannot lodge together, they can- 
not divide and ſhare out between them two ſeveral do- 
minions in one ſoul. 

What is commonly ſaid of truth in general, we miy 
ſay more eſpecially of true goodneſs, it is great and will 
prevail; it will lodge in the ſouls of men, lie that 
mighty, though gentle, heat which is entertained in the 
heart, that always diſpenſeth warm blood and ſpirits 
to all the members in the body: it will not futer 
any other intereſt to grow by it: it will be ſo abſolute 


as to ſwallow up all our carnal freedom, ard rs 
072 
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dean all our fleſhly liberty: as the ſerpent of Moyes 
id eat up all the ſerpents of the Egyptian magicians, 
o will it devour al! that viperous brood of iniquity, 
which our magical ſelf-will, by her witchcraft, and en- 
chantinents, begets within us: like a ftrong and vehe- 
ment fame within us, it will conſume this whole body 
of death: it is Compared by our Saviour to leaven that 
will ferment the whole maſs in which it is wrapped up: 
it will enter into us like the refiner's fire, and tie ful- 
ers ſoap: like the angel of God's preſence which he 
promiſed to ſend along with the [7aelztes in their jour- 
ney to Canaan, it will not pardon our iniquities, nor in- 
dulge any darling luſt whatſoever : it will narrowly pry 
into all our actions, and be ſpying out all theſe back- 
ways and doors whereby fin and vice may enter. 

That religion which exerts itſelf in particularities 
only, and is overiwayed by the prevailing power of 
any loft, is but a dead carcaſs, and not indeed that 
true living 1c:igion which comes from heaven, and 
which will not ſuffer itſelf to be confined ; that will not 
indent with us, or article upon our terms and conditions, 
but. as Sa:np/on of old, will break all thoſe bonds with 
which our fleſhly and harlot-like wills would tie it, 
and become every way abſolute within ns, And fo I 
paſs to the ſecond thing wherein men are apt to delude 
themſelves in taking an eſtimate of their own religi- 
on, viz, 


S 


a Mere compliance of the outward man with the law 
4k 9 Cid. There is “an outavard and an inward 
nar which pitioſophy hath acknowledged as well as our 
chnſtian divinity : and when religion ſeats itſelf in 
te ccatre of mens foals, it acts there moſt ſtrongly 
epon the vital powers of it, and firſt brings the in- 
ward man into a true and Chearful obedience to the 

S 2 law 
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law of God, before all the ſeditious and rebellion 

motives of the external or animal man be quite fuk. 

dued. But a ſuperficial religion many times inte: 

meddles only with the circumference and catfide o 
men; it only lodges in the ſuburbs, and ſtorms the oc. 
works, but enters not the main fort of men's ſouls 

which is ſtrongly defended by inward pride, felf-wi!l 
particular and worldly loves, fretting and ſelf-confh. 
ming envy, popularity and vain-glory, and ſuch otber 
mental vices, that when they are beaten out of the vil. 
ble behaviours and converſations of men by divine 
threats or promiſes (which may be too potent to be 
controuled) retreat and ſecure themſelves here as ic f 
ſtrong caſtle. There may be many who dare not pur. 
ſue revenge, and yet are not willing to forgive inju- 
ries; who dare not murder their enemy, that yet can. 
not love him; who dare not ſeek for preſerment by bri. 
bery, who yet are not mortified to theſe and many other 
mundane and baſe-born affections: they are not wil. 
ling that the divine prerogative ſhould extend itſelf 
beyond the outward man, and that religion ſhould be 
too buſy with their inward thoughts and paſſions : if 
they may not by proud boaſting ſet off their own ſorry 
commodities upon the public ſtage, and there read out 
their own panegyrics ; yet they will inward'y applaud 
themſelves, and, not feeling the mighty power of any 
higher good, they will endeavour to preſerve an un- 
hallowed independency and feeling fenls of themſelves ; 
and by a ſullen melancholly ſtoiciſm, when religion 
would deprive and bereave them of the ſinful glory 
and pleaſures of this outward world, they then re- 
tire and ſhrink themſelves up into a centre of their 
own, they collect and contract themſelves into them. 
ſelves. Thus when this low life of men's ſouls is 
chaſed out of the external vices and vanities of this 
world by the chaſtiſements of their own conſcrences, 
or many times by bodily opprefſions ; it preſently retires 
into itſelf, and by a ſelf feeling begins more to gralp 
and dearly embrace itſelf. When theſe excernal loves 


begin to be ſtarved and cooled, yet men may then fall 
| into 
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; ++; and courting of themſelves by arrogancy, 
1 L Nas and ryan... ben ſe]f-applauſe and gra- 
ions admiration of their own perfections; and fo 
bed that dying life of theirs with this ſpeculative Wan- 
onnels, that it may as ſtrongly expreis itſelf within 
them, as before it did without themſelves. Men may 
by inn ardly adorning of themſelves ſacrilegiouſly ſteal 


God's glory from him, and erect a 1 with- 


in, exerting itſelf in ſelf- will and particular loves, and 
ſo become corrivals with God for the crown of bleſſed- 
refs and ſelf ſufficiency, as I doubt many of the Soics, 
endeavoured, with a giant-like ambition, to do, ; 

But alas, I doubt we generally arrive not to this 
vitch of religion, to deny the world, and all the pomp 
and glory of this wa hier rr train of vanity; but 
we eally content ourſelves with ſome external forms of 
religion, We are too apt to look at a gariſh dreſs and 
2tire of religion, or to be enamoured rather with ſome 
more ſpecious ard ſeemingly-ſpiritual forms, than with 
the true ſpirit and power of godlineſs and religion itſelf. 
We are more taken commonly with the feveral new 
faſhions which the luxuriant fancies of men are apt to 
contrive for it, than with the real power and ſimplicity 
thereof: and while we think ourſelves to be growing 
in our knowledge, and moving on towards a ſtate of 
perfection, we do but turn up and down from one kind 
of form to another; we are as apt {till to draw it down 
into as low, worldly and mundane rites and ordinances, 
as ever it was before our Saviour made that glorious' 
reformation therein, which took away theſe material 
crutchzs made of carnal obſervances upon which 
earthly minds ſo much lean, and are fain to underprop 
ther religion with, which elſe would tumble down and 
tall to nothing : except we can caſt it into ſuch a certain 
let of duties and ſyſtem of opinions, that we may ſee it 
altogether from one end to another, we are afraid leſt it 
would become too abſtruſe a thing and vaniſh away 
trom us. 

would not be miſunderſtood to ſpeak againſt thoſe 
duties and ordinauces which are neceſſary means ap- 
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rome by God to promote us in the ways of * 
ut 1 fear we are too apt to fink all our religicn 10 | 
theſe, and ſo to embody it, that we may as it were Wach 
and feel it, becauſe we are ſo little acequainted with the 
high and ſpiritual nature of it, which is too {ubtile 10. 
groſs and carnal minds to converſe with. I feat our 
vulgar ſort of chriſtians are wont ſo to look upon ſuch 
Kind of models of divinity and religious performances 
which were intended to help our dull minds to a ne 
lively ſenſe of God and true goodneſs, as thoſe things 
that claim the whole of their religion: and therefg;s 
are too apt to think themſelves abſolved from it, except 
at ſome ſolemn times of more ſpecial addreſſes to God ; 
and that this wedding-garment of holy thoughts ang 
divine affections is not for every days wearing, but only 
then to be put on when we come to the marriage-feal 
and feſtivals of heaven: as if religion were ſaſt locked 
and bound up in ſome ſacred folemnities, and fo incar- 
cerated and incorporated into ſome divine mybcries, as 
the ſuperſtitious heathen of old thought, that it might 
not {tir abroad and wander too far out of theſe hallowed 
Cloiſters, and grow too buſy with us in our fecular em- 
EO We have learned to diſtinguiſh too fubtily 

doubt in our lives and converſations, between our 
religious approaches to God, and our worldly affairs, 
J know our converſation and demeanour in this world 1 
not, nor can well be, all of a piece, and there will be 
ſeveral degrees of ſanctity in the lives of the beſt men, 
as there were once in the land of Canaan : but yet | 
think a good man ſhould always find himſelf upon holy 

round, and never depart fo far into the affairs of this 
Ate, as to be without either the call or compa: of re- 
ligion ; he ſhould always think whereſcever he is, that 
God and the bleſſed angels are there, with whom de 
ſhould converſe in a way of purity. We muſt not this 
that religion ſerves to paint our faces, to reform our 
looks, or only to inform our heads, or inſtrudt and tone 
our tongues ; no, nor only to tye our hands, and make 
our outward man more demare, and bring our bodies 


and bodily actions into a better decorum : but 0 pr 
= uſine l 
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Lafneſs is 0 reform our hearts and to correct all the 
"5:0ns and motions thereof. And io 1 come to a third 
" oglar iv herein we are apt to misjudge ourſelves in 
* : * * * 

matters of religion. 


HK. 


Nother particular wherein men miſtake religion, 
is, 4 :onſtrained and farced obedience to God s com- 
wandments. That which mary men (amongtt whom 
lone would ſcem to be molt abhorrent from ſuperſtiti- 


on] call their religion, is indeed nothing elle but a 


lie fition, that T may vie the word in its antient and 
pr oper lenſe, as it Imports fJuch a. af! robent/ton cf God 
as renders him grievous to men, and jo dejiruys ail free and 
chearful converſe writh him, and begits infiead thereof a 
farced and dry devotion, ci of inward ite and love *. 
Thoſe fervile ſpirits which are not acquainted with God 
and his goodneſs, may be fo haunted by the trighttul 
thoughts of a Deity, as to be ſcarred and terrified into 
{me worſhip and obſervance of him. They are apt 
to look upon him as one clothed with auſterity, or in 
the language of the unprofitable ſervant in the goſpel, 
a: bard ma//er +; and therefore they think ſomething 
mu: be done to pleaſe him, and to mitigate his ſeverity 
towards them and though they cannot truly love him, 
having no inward ſenſe of his lovelineſs, yet they cannot 
bot ſerve him fo far as theſe rigorous apprehenſions 
confrain them; though notwithitanding iuch as theſe 
are very apt to perſuade themſelves that they may paci- 
iy him and purchaſe his favour with ſome cheap ſer- 
vices, as if heaven itſelf might be bribed, and an im- 

mutable 


* See the tract of ſuperſtition. 


. Or, 25 che Epicurean poet hath too truly painted ont their 
eue lls, 23 a , domi nu. 
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mutable jaſtice be flattered into partiality and reſpe& o 

rſons. Becauſe they are not acquainted with God 
and know him not as he is in himſelf, therefore es 
are ready to paint him forth to themſelves in their own 
ſhape : and becauſe they themſelves are ful} of Peeriſh- 
neſs and ſelf. will, arbitrarily impoſing and preſcribin 
to others without ſufficient evidence of reaſon, and 4. 
eaſily inticed by flatteries, they are apt to repreſont the 
divinity alſo to themſelves in the ſame form, anc think 
they view the true portraiture of their own genius in 1; 
and therefore that they may pleaſe this angry Deity of 
their own making, they are willing ſometimes to be la- 
viſh in ſuch a kind of ſervice of him as doth not much 
thwart their own evil affections ; nay, and it may be 
too, will ſeem to part with them ſometimes, and give 
them a weeping farewel, if God and their own awaken. 
ed coniciences ſeem to frown upon them; though all 
their obedience ariſe from nothing elſe but the com- 
pulſions and neceſſities which their own dreacfal ap- 
prehenſions of God lay upon them: and therefore in 
thoſe things which more nearly touch their own beloved 
laſts, they will be as ſparing as may be ; here they will 
be as ſtrict with God as may be, that he may have no 
more than his due, as they think, like that unprofitable 
ſervant in the goſpel,that, becauſe his maſter was an 
auſtere man, reaping where he had not ſcaun, and gother- 
ing wvhere he had not ſcattered, was content and willing 
that he ſhould have his own again, but would not fut- 
fer him to have any more. 

This ſervile ſpirit in religion is always illiberal and 
needy in the great and weightier matters of religion, 
and here weighs out obedience by drams and {cruples : 
it never finds itſelf more contracted, than when it is to 
converſe with God *; their dreadful thoughts of God, 


like a cold eaſtern wind, blaſts all their bloſſomiag af. 
| tection, 


* Like thoſe creatures that are generated of ſlime and 
mud, the more the fummer-ſun ſhines upon them, and the heat 
er it comes to them, the more is all their vital ſtrength dried 5p 
and ſpent away. 
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ions, aud nips them in the bud : theſe exbauſt their 
native vigour, and make them weak and ſluggiſh in all 
their motions toward God. Their religion is rather 
matter of penance to them, than any voluntary com- 
pliance of their ſouls with the divine will: and yet 
hecaoſe they bear the burden and heat of the day, they 
think, that when the evening comes, they ought to be 
more liberally rewarded ; ſuch ſlaviſh ſpirits being ever 
apt indy to condeit that Heaven receives ſome emo- 
lument or other by their hard labours, and ſo becomes 
i-lebted to thema, becauſe they ſee no true gain and 
ecmfort accruing from them to their own ſouls; aud fo, 
becauſe they do God's work and not their own, they 
think they may reaſonably expect a fair recompence, 
a having been profitable to him, And this I doubt 
was the firſt and vulgar foundation of merit: tho' now 
the world is aſhamed to own it. 

But alas, ſuck an ungodlike religion as this can ne- 
yer be One d by God: the bond-woman and her ſon 
mot be caſt out, The ſpirit of true religion is of a 
more free, noble, ingenuous, and generous nature, art- 
{ng out of the warm beams of the divine love which firſt 
drought it forth; and therefore is it afterwards perpetually 
bath ing itlelf in that ſweeteſt love which firſt begot it, 
end 15 always refreſhed and nouriſhed by it. This love 
eh out fear, fear which hath torment in it, i John iv. 13, 
anc 15 therefore more apt to chaſe away ſouls once 
wounded with it from God, than to allure them to 
God, Such fear of God always carries in it a ſecret 
ant pathy 2gainſt him, as being one that is ſo troubleſome, 
flat there , no quiet or peaceable living with him *, 
Whereas love, by a ſtrong ſympathy, drews the fouls 
of men, when it hath once laid hold upon them, by its 
Fowerful :ufinuation, into the neareſt conjunction that 
my be with the Divinity; it thaws all thoſe affections 
wich a Havi fear had congealed, and makes the ſoul 
mot chearful, free, and nobly reſolved in all its motions 
ater God. It: was well obſerved of old by Pyrhaporas, 
He are neue jo well as when we approach to God Þ 

when, 


* 


\uTp24 5 Cato, as Plutarch peaks. 
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when, in a way of religion, we make our addrefie; + 
God, then are our ſouls moſt chearfal, True ret; * 
and an inward acquaintance with God, diſcovers it 
thing in him but pure and fincere goodneſs, nothin; 
that might breed the leaſt diſtaſte or diſlaffeQion, 6 
carry in it any ſemblance of diſpleaſingneſs, and there. 
fore the ſouls of good men are never ſpating in their 
affections: then the torrent is moſt full and ſwells hel. 
eſt, when it empties itſelf into this unbounded ocean 
of the Divine Being. This makes all the command. 
ments of God light and eaſy, and far from being gie. 
vous. There needs no law to compel a mind acted by 
the true ſpirit of divine love to ſerve God, or to com- 
ply with his will“. It is the choice of ſuch a foul to 
endeavour to conform itſelf to him, and draw from 
him, as much as may be, an imitation of at goodneſs 
and perfection which it finds in him. Such 2 Chriſtian 
does not therefore obey his commands only becauſe it is 5 
God's will he ould do fo, but becauſe he fees the las 
of God to be truly perfect, as David ſpeaks, Fial. xix. 7, 
his nature being reconciled to God, finds it all holy, 
juſt and good, as St. Paul ſpeaks, Rom. vii. 12. and b. 
ſuch a thing as his ſoul loves, beter than the honey er 
the honey-comb , and makes it 'i, meat and arink to 4s 
the will of Cod, as our Lord and ſaviour did. And iv WI; 
I paſs to the fourth and laſt particular wherein reigion I; 


is ſometimes miſtaken. ic 
af 
It; 


CHAP: YN, a 
of tae E fourth and laſt particular wherein men mi- Wo 


judge themſelves, is, Len a mere mechanical 2 ' 

Bret LDN | 

artificial religion is taten for that whick is d tru: 117 0 * Wt: 
; - $H 1 0 
of Heaven upon the fouls of men, and a ieh moves ike an 


inward nature, True religion will not ſtoop to _ 
: z 


 ® Owis legem det amantibus ? 
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Major lex amor et jt. 5 

I oh Boetius l. 3. De Conſol FH 
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of art, nor be confined within the narrow compaſs 


6 mereof: no, were it is, we may cry out with the 
- Cel philoſopher, T here is ſome divinity zoll hin 55 God 
; bit there kindled as it Were his own life, which will 
1 nove and act only according to the laws of heaven. 
1 bat there are ſome mechanical Chriſtians, who can 
ir game and faſhion out religion ſo cunuingly in their own 
„b, by that book. ſcill they have got of it, that it 
in may many times deceive themſelves, as if it were a 
d. Nee living thing. We often hear that mere pretenders 


to eligion may go as far, in all the external acts of it, 
Yy « thoſe that are beſt acquainted with it: J doubt not alſo 
n- ba many times there may be artificial imitations drawn of 
0 boat which only lives in the fouls of good men, by the 
2 dowerful and wily magic of exalted fancies ; as we 
els read of ſome artificers that have made ſuch images of 
an lime creatures, wherein they have not only drawn 
18 forth the outward ſhape, but ſeem almoſt to have copied 
av WT cit the liſe too in them. Men may make an imitation 
7 Heel of thoſe things which we call the internals of 
„ behgion, as of the externals. There may be a fem- 
nd Wi bl-nce of inward joy in God, of love to him and his 
precepts, of dependance upon him, and a filial reve- 
rence of him; which, by the contrivance and power 
of fancy, may be repreſented in a maſk upon the 
lege ct the animal part of a man's foul. "Thoſe Chri- 
lrns who Cerive all their religion from pious books 


ad diſcourſes, hearing of ſuch and ſuch ſigns of grace 


they muſt get thoſe, that ſo they may go to heaven; 
May prelently begin to ſet themielves on work, and in 
an apiſh 191tetion cavſe their animal powers and paſ- 
"ors to repreſent all theſe; and fancy being wel! ac- 
quainted with all thoſe ſeveral. affedtions in the ſoul, 
2 * at any time expreſs themſelves towards outward 

gs, may, by the power it hath over the paſlions, 
call them, al, torth in the ſame mode and faſhion, and 
en conjon with them ſome thoughts of God and di- 


Vine aings, Which may ſerve, thus put together, for a 


handſome 


3 1 5 
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and evidences of ſalvation, and being taught to believe 


— 
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handſome artifice of religion, wherein theſe mechanic; 
may much applaud themſelves. 

1 doubt not but there may be ſuch, who 
credit with themſelves, and that glorious name 
the children of God, (tho' they know nothing more G 
it, but that it is a title that ſounds well,) Wolle 4 
their beſt {kill to appear ſuch to themſelves, ſo qualified 
and moulded as they are told they muſt be. Ang. 23 
many times credit and reputation among men may make 
them poliſh the ruggedneſs of their outward man; & 
to gain their own good opinion, and a reputation with 
their own conſciences, which look more inwardly, they 
may alſo endeavour to make their inward man look x 
ſometimes more ſmooth and comely : and it is no hard 
matter for ſuch Chamelecn-like Chriſtians, to turn even 
their inſides into whatſoever hue and colour hall beſt 
pleaſe them; and then, Narciſus like, to fall in love 
with themſelves: a ſtrong and nimble fancy having 
ſuch command over the animal ſpirits, that it can ſend 
them forth in full troops which way ſoever it pleaſeth, 
and, by their aid, call forth and raiſe any kind of paſhou 
it liſteth, and, when it liſteth, allay it again: imagina- 
tion may ſtamp any idea that it finds within itſelf upon 
the paſſions, and turn them as it pleaſeth to what ſeal 
it will ſet upon them, and mould them into any like- 
neſs; and a man, looking down, and taking a view 


of the plot as it is ated upon the ſtage of the animal 


to gain 
c Of being 


powers, may like and approve it as a true plat-form of 


religion. Thus may they eaſily deceive themſelvcs, 
and think their religion to be ſome mighty thing within 
them, that runs quite thro' them, and makes all theſe 
transformations within them; whereas the riſe and 
motion of it may be all in the animal and ſenfidve 
powers of the ſoul ; and a wiſe oblerver of it may {ce 
whence it comes and whither it goes: it being indeed 
a thing which is from the earth, earthly, and not like 
that true ſpirit of regeneration which comes from Hea- 
ven, and begets a divine life in the ſouls of good men, 
and is not under the command of any ſuch charms 4 
theſe are, neither will it move according to thoſe laws, 


and times, and meaſures that we pleale to ſet to 5 
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but we ſhall find it mr pony its mighty ſupremacy 
over the higheſt powers of our ſouls. Whereas we may 
truly ſay of all mechanics in religion, and our mimical 
Chriſtians, that they are not ſo much actuated and in- 
formed by their religion, as they inform that; the power 
of their own imagination affording that force to it, which 
years it up and guides all its motions and operations. 
And therefore, they themſelves having the power over 
it, can n2w-mould it as themſelves pleaſe, according to 
ary new pattern which ſhall like them better than the 
former : they can furmiſh this domeſtic ſcene of theirs 
wth any kind of matter which the hiſtory of other 
men's religion may afford them; and, if need be, act 
over all the experiences of that ſect of men to which 
they moſt addict themſelves, ſo to the life, that they may 
ſem to themſelves as well experienced Chriſtians as any 
cthers; and ſo, it may be, ſoar ſo aloft in ſelf- conceit, 
2; if they had already made their neſts amongſt the 
fzrs, and had viewed their own manſion in heaven. 
What was obſerved by the Steic concerning the vulgar 
fort of men, may as truly be ſaid of this fort of Chri- 
fans, their life is nothing elſe but a ſtrong energy of 
fancy and opinion. 

But beſides, leſt their religion might too groſsly diſ- 
cover itſelf to be nothing elfe but a piece of art, there 
may be ſometimes ſuch extraordinary motions ſtirred up 
with. them, which may prevent all their own thoughts, 
that they may ſeem to be a true operation of the divine 
life; when yet all this is nothing elſe but the energy 
of their own felf-love, touched with ſome fleſhly appre- 
henſions of divine things, and excited by them. There 
are ſuch things in our Chriſtian religion, that, when a 
carnal ard unballowed mind takes the chair and gets 
the expounding of them, may ſeem very delicious to 
the fleſhly appetites of men: ſome doctrines and no- 
done of free-grace and juſtification ; the magnificent 
titles of ſons of God and heirs of Heaven; ever flow- 
ing ſeams of joy and pleaſure, in which bleſſed ſouls 
wall ſwim te all eternity); a glorious paradiſe in the 
Korld to come, always ſpringing ap with well-ſcented 
as fragrant beauties; a New Jeriſalem paved with 

| T gold 
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gold and beſpangled with ſtars, comprehendins in ir, 
vait circuit ſuch numberleſs varieties, that 3 buſy curio. 
ſity may ſpend itſelf about to all eternity. ] doubt po; 
but that ſometimes the moſt fleſhly ard earthly men wha 
ſ'y their ambition at the pomp of this world, may be 
ſo raviſhed with the conceits of ſuch things as theſe, 
that they may ſeem to be made partakers of he fenen, 
ef the world to come, Heb. vi. 5. ; I doubt not but that 
they may be as much exalted with them, as the foul; 
of crazed and diſtratted perſons ſeem to be fometimes, 
when their fancies play with thoſe quick and nimb/: 
ſpirits which a diſtempered frame of body and unnatu. 
ral heat in their heads beget within them. Thus may 
theſe blazing comets riſe up above the moon, and climb 
higher than the ſun; which yet, becauſe they have ng 
ſolid conſiſtency of their own, and are of a baſe and 
earthly allay, will ſoon vaniſh and fall down again, 
being only born up by an external force. They may 
ſeem to themſelves to have attained higher than thole 
noble Chriſtians who are gently moved by the natural 
force of true goodneſs; they may ſeem to be more ful 
of the Deity than thoſe who are really informed and 
actuated by the Divine Spirit, and do move on ſleddih 
and conſtantly in the way towards heaven; as the ſced 
that was ſown in the thorny ground, grew up and 
lengthened out its blade faſter than that which was {own 


in the good and fruitful ſoil, And, as the motions f 


our ſenſe, fancy, and paſſions, while our ſouls are ic 
this mortal condition, ſunk down deeply into the body, 
are many times more vigorous, and make Rronger in- 
preſſions upon us than thoſe of the higher powers of the 
ſou}, which are more ſubtile and remote from thee 
mixt and animal perceptions ; that devotion which is 
there ſeated may ſeem to have more energy and i 
it than that which gently, and with a more delicate 
kind of touch OY itſelf upon the underſtanding, 


and from thence mildly diffuſes itſelf thro” our wills and 
affections. But however, the former may be rot 
boiſterous for a time, yet this 1s of a more conkiltent 
and thriving nature: for that proceeding indeed * 


1 


nothing elſe but a ſenſual and fleſlily «4 eas 
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God and true happineſs, Is but of a flitting and fading 
mature; and, as the ſenüble powers and faculties grow 
note languid, or the ſun of divine light ſhines more 
prightly upon us, theſe earthly devotions, like our com- 
nen houfnold fires, will abate their heat and fervour 
Bat a true cceleſtial warmth will never be extinguiſhed, 
becauſe it is of an immortal nature; and being once 
(ated vitally in the ſouls of men, it will regulate and 
order all the motions of it in a due manner, as the na- 


oral heat, radicated in the hearts of living creatures, 


hath the dominion and ceconomy of the whole body 
onder it, and {ends forth warm blood and ſpirits, and vi- 
tal nouriſhment to every part and member of it. True 
religion is no piece of artifice ; it is no boiling up of our 
imagirative powers, nor the glowing heats of paſlion ; 
tho' theſe are too often miſtaken for it, when, in our 
jogglings in religion, we caſt a miſt before our own 
eyes ; but it is a new nature informing the ſouls of men; 
it is a Godlike frame of ſpirit, diſcovering itſelf moſt of 

is ferene and clear minds, in deep humility, meek- 
neſs, ſelt-dental, univerſal love of God and all true good- 
neſs, without partiality, and without hypocriſy ; where- 
by we are taught to know God, and, knowing him, 
to love him, and conform ourſelves, as much as may. 
be, to all that perfection which ſhines forth in him. 
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in its Nature and Eſſence. 
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ExcrILENCY and NOBLENESS 


O F 
TRUE RELIGION. 


PROVERBS XV. 24. 


The Way of Life is above to the wviſe, that he may depart 


from: H. 4 beneath. | | 


INTRODUCTION. 


N this whole book of the Proverbs we find Solomon, 
one of the eldeſt ſons of Wiſdom, always ſtandin 
vp and calling her bleſſed: his heart was both en- 
uged and filled with the pure influences of her beams, 
and therefore was perpetually adoring that ſun which 
gave um light, Wiſdom is juftified of all her children; 
i:-1gh the baſe offspring of darkneſs and children of 
lvily ſee no beauty nor comelineſs in her, that they ſhould 
deſue her. as they ſaid of Chriſt, Iſaiah liii. 2. That 
mnd which is not touched with an inward ſenſe of di- 
"ine wiſdom, cannot eſtimate the true worth of it *. But 
wien wiidom once difplays its own excellencies and 
plories in a purified foul, it is entertained there with the 
greatelt love and delight, and receives its own image 
rellectes back to itſelf in ſweeteſt returns of love and 


praiſe, 


© 1; Teng e ve p. 
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praiſe, We have a clear manifeſtation of thi: ſacred 
ſympathy in Solomon. whom we may not untitly call à 
inſtrument which Wiſdom herſelf had tuned to f 
divine leſſons upon: his words were *, Fcclef ; 
where full of. divine ſweetneſs matched with 
and be..cty, or, as himſelf phraſech it, /k- agple of gold 
in picture, of filver, Prov. xxv. 11, The mind of 2 
Proverb is to utter wiſdom in a myſtery, as the Ape 
ſometime ſpeaks, and to wrap up divine truth in a kind 
of ænigmatical way, though in vulgar exprefiions, 
Which method of delivering divine doctrine (not tg 
mention the writings of the antient Philoſopners) we find 
frequently. purſued in the holy ſcripture, thereby both 
opening and hiding at once the truth which is offered 
to us. A proverb or parable being once unfolded, by 
reaſon of its affinity with the fancy, the more ſweetly 
inſinuates itſelf into that, and is from thence with the 
2 advantage tranſmitted to the underſtanding, 1n 

is ſtate we are not able to behold truth in its own 
native beauty and luſtre ; bot while we are vailed with 
mortality, truth muſt vail itſelf too, that it may the mo:e 
freely converſe with us. St. Auſin hath well aſſigned 
the reaſon why we are ſo much delighted with meta- 
phors, and allegories, becauſe they are fo much pro- 
portioned to our ſenſes, with which our reaion hats 
contraſted an intimacy and familiarity. And therefore 


2, eve 


God, to accommodate his truth to our weak capacities, 


does as it were embody it in earthly expreſions ; ac- 

cording to that antient maxim of the Cabbaliſts, 7: 

light from above never deſcends without a mantle t. 
Thus much by way of preface or introduction t9 


theſe words, being one. of Solomon's excellent proverb, 
1 


* YON 271. 


+ Lumen ſupernum nunguam deſcendit fine indumento ; 2 
able to which is that of Dionyſius Areop. not ſeldom quoted y 
the ſchool-men, impoſſibile eſt nobis aliter Jucere radium fv 
niſi varietate ſacrorum velaminum circumvelatum. His words! 
the Greek are theſe, ud Iuvarov irrpus 5 era en 
Veapyinny Gaxliva, ν Th rod ros itpay N 
Evays yas FEPIXER GAVE » In Lab, de WAY / 
chap, x 


play her 


ſtrength 
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Te nay of life is above to the wiſe. Without run- 
1 our into any critical curioſities about che words, I 
f from them take occaſion to ſet forth, the noblenefs 
«ud erer ſpirit of true religion, which J ſuppoſe to 
be meant here by the way of life, The word here 
cerdred above * may fignify That auhich is divine and 
Lrveuly, Teh and excellent f. And in this ſenſe I ſhall 
conſider it, my purpoſe being from hence to diſcourſe of 
Th :xcellent and noble ſpirit of true religion (whether it 
be taken as it is in itſelf ; or as it becomes an inward 
frm and ſos! to the minds and ſpirits of good- men 3 
ud this in oppoſition to that ſoο and baſe- born ſpirit of 
irreſigion, which is perpetually ſinking from God, till 
it couches to the very centre of miſery, The loavermaſt 
bell J. 

i diſcourſing upon this argument, I ſhall obſerve 
this method; wiz, I ſhall conſider the excellency and 
whleneſs of true religion, 


. In its riſe and original. 

In its nature and eſſence. 

In its properties-and- operations, 
In its progreſs. 

In its term and end. 


2 ww 


e H A F. I. 


E begin with the firſt, vis. True religion is 4 
noble thing in its riſe and original, and in regard of 
it1 deſcent, True religion derives - its pedigree from 
heaven , it comes from heaven, and conſtantly moves 


toward 
% ⏑ο % 
„ 1 As the word ve does in the New Teſtament, +5; 
4 xte, Phil. ili. 14. To do ppov drt, Col. iii. 2. St. 
Auſtin, ſuppoſeth the * of religion, to be meant by the 2 
O 


6, aper na, for this reaſon, quod merito excellentiæ long? ſuperant 
"ej Ferrenas. 


od Mg. 
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toward heaven again: it is a beam from God, x; ..., 
good and perfect gift is from above, and come; Fg fr 
the Father of lights, with whom is ng Variablene/; * 
Hadan of turning, as St. James ſpeaks, i. 17. God i 
the firſt truth and primitive goodneſs ; trye religion X 
a vigorous efflux and emanation of both upon the 
ſpirits of men, and therefore is called, 4 participation if 
the divine nature, 2 Peter i. 4. Indeed God huh copied 
out himſelf in all created being, having no other patter 
to frame any thing by but his own eſſence ; { that al 
created being is a ſhadowy repreſentation of the un. 
ereated eſſence, and is, by ſome ſtamp or other of God 
upon it, at leaſt remotely allied to him: but true te. 
ligion is fuch a communication of the divinicy, as nete 
but the higheſt of created beings are capable of. Oy 
the other fide, fin and wickedneſs is of the baſeſt and 
loweſt original, as being nothing e'ſe but a perfect de- 
generation from God and thoſe eternal rules of good - 
neſs which are derived from him. Religion 1s an 
heaven-born thing, the ſeed of God in the fpirits of 
men, whereby they are formed to a ſimilitude and like. 
neſs of himſelf. A true Chriftian is every way of a 
moſt noble extraction, of an heavenly and divine pe- 
digree, being born from above ®, as it is expreſſed John 
iii. 31. The line of all earthly nobility, if it were fol- 
lowed to the beginning, would lead to Adam, where all 
the lines of 2 meet in one; and the root of all 


extractions would be found planted in nothing elſe but 


Adamah, red earth: Gen. ii. 7. but aChriſtan derives his 
line from Chriſt, who is the only begotten Son of God, 
The Hining forth of his glory, and the character of bis 
gerſon, as he is ftiled, Heb. i. 3. We may truly lay 
of Chriſt and chriſtians, as Zebah and Zalmunna ſaid of 
Gideon's brethren, A Be is, fu are they (according to 
their capacity,) each one reſembling the children of a king, 
Judges viii. 18. Titles of worldly honour in heaven's 


heraldry are but only empty names; but titles of die 


dipnity ſignify ſome real thing, ſome real and divine 


communications t9 the ſpirits and minds of men. All 
perfections 


be Ave Teyv. 
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elections and excellencies in any kind are to be mea- 
bs their approach to that primitive perfection of 
Mom N God kin{clt ; and therefore participation of the 
* divine nature cannot but entitle a chriſtian to the higheſt 
woree of dignity: Behold aubat manner of love the 
Fiber hathbe/fowed upon us, that wwe Heul be called t 
WT ſn of Cod, 1 john 111. I. | , 
9 1kos much for a more general diſcovery of the 


My cobleneſs of religion as to its fountain and original; 
* 0 may further and more particularly take notice of this 
4 1 reference to that twofoid fountain in God, from 
oy whence all true religion flows, wiz. 1. His immutable 
fe- natirt, 2. Hits wr 

ono . 7% immutable nature of God, From tlhence ariſe 


„ thoſe eternal rules of truth and goodneſs which are 
* the foundation of all religion, and which God at the 
2, Wt creation folded up in the ſoul of man. Theſe we 
06d. y call che 714195 of natural inſcription ; underſtanding 
hereby cithet thoſe fundamental principles of truth 


Ob bich reason by a naked intuition may behold in God, 
like. or thoſe neceitary corollaries and deductions which may 
daun from thence. I cannot think it fo proper to 
,. that God ought infinitely to be beloved becauſe he 
John 0:nmancs it, as becauie he is indeed an infinite and un- 
fel. Wcbongeable goodneſs, God hath ſtamped a copy of 
e uon archetypal lovelineſs upon the foul, that man 
f a WW! refiefting into himſelf might behold there the glory 
but Wo! Cod, ſec within his ſoul all thoſe ideas of truth 
us his ich concern the nature and eſſence of God, by reaſon 
God, en refemblance of God; and fo beget within 
if bis piicti the molt free and generous motions of love to 
T7) wt Reaſon in man being a light flowing from the 


0antair and father of lights “, it was to enable man to 
Vork gut of himſelf ail thoſe notions of God, which 
Ire the tree ground-M Ork of love and obedience to God, 
jo conformity to him: and in moulding the inward 
. man 


id of 
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man into the greateſt conformity to the nature of Ge, 
was the perfection and efficacy of the religion of — 
But fince man's fall from God, the inward virtue — 
vigour of reaſon is much abated, the ſoul having fut 
fered as Plato ſpeaks, moulting of it; wings *. Tha 
principles of divine truth which were fir ingraven up. 
on mans heart with the finger of God are now, as 5 
characters of ſome antient monuments, leſs clear 42d 
legible than at firſt. And therefore belides the truth af 
natural inſcription, 

2. God hath provided the truth of divine revelation 
which iſſues forth from his own free will, and clearly 
diſcovers the way of our return to God, from whom 
are fallen. And this truth, with the effects and pro 
ductions of it in the minds of men, the ſcripture | 
wont to ſet forth under the name of grace, as proceed 
ing merely from the free bounty and overilowings c 
the divine love. Of this revealed will is that of thy 
Apottle to be underſtood, None hath knoxwn be things 6 
Cod; 1 Cor. ii. 11. None, neither angel nor man 
could know the mird of God, or ſearch out the counſe 
of his will. But God, out of the infinite riches of hi 
compaſhons toward mankind, is pleaſed to diſcloſe hi 
ſecrets, and moſt clearly to manifeſt the 4vay ine 
Holieft of all, Heb. ix. 3. and bring life and immo 
tity to light, 2 Tim. i. 10. And in theſe laſt ages t 
ſend his Son, who lay in his boſom from all eternity 
to teach us his will and declare his mind to us. Whel 
we look unto the earth, then behold darkni/s and dinint; i \ 
anguiſh, that I may uſe thoſe words of the propheſſ i, 
Iſaiah viii. 22. But when we look towards heaven j., 
then behold light breaking forth upon us, like the ey þ, 
lids of the morning, and ſpreading its wings over ty, 
horizon of mankind fitting in darkneſs and the ſhadoſ u 
of death, to guide our feet into the way of peace, Luke i. 76 

But beſides this outward revelation of God's wil! | 
men, there is alſo an inward impreſſion of it on the 
minds and ſpirits, which 1s in a more ſpecial manner 4 
tributed to God. We cannot ſee divine things, but 
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„ane light: God only, who is the true light, and in 
„bone there is no darkneſs at all, can fo ſhine out of 
na WM time upon our underſtandings, as toform in them a 
uf WY picture of hiznſelf, his own will and pleaſure, and turn 
he ſoul like wax or Clay to the ſeal of his own light 

ind love *. He that made our ſouls in his own image 
del ad licereſs, can eaſily find a way into them. The 
rd ord that God ſpeaks, having found a way into the 
k ol foul, (imprints itſelf there as with the point of a dia- 
ond +, Men may teach the grammar and rhetoric, 


'oſe 


up. 


Hon bit God teaches the divinity, Thus it is God alone 
ar that acquaints the ſoul with the truths of revelation: 
1 well z be alſo it is that does ſtrengthen and raiſe the ſoul 
prod to better apprehenſions even of natural truth: God being 
re n i the tellectual world avhich the fun it in the ſen- 
reed , as fome of the antient fathers love to ſpeak, 
2s Ora the antient philoſophers too, who meant God by 
f 16a their e nelle, whoſe proper work they ſuppoſed 
nos of to be not {o much to enlighten the object, as the fa- 
mani cal, | 
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E have done with the firſt head, and come now 
to dilcourſe with the like brevity on another, 
(our purpoſe being to inſiſt moſt upon the third particu- 
ler, 412, T he noblengſi of religion in its properties, after we 
have handled the ſecond) which is The excellency and 
a of religion in regard of its nature, whether it be 
xen in the abſtract, or not; which we ſhall treat of 
U promiſcuouſly, 


As the phraſe is in Job. xxxviii. 14. ENV n. 
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promiſcuouſly, without any rigid tying of 
23 rules of art: and ſo Li Tall * NN 
following notions; riſing as it were ſtep by ſtep. : 
1. A good man, who ts attuated by. religion, live; along 
the world and all mundane delights and excellencies, The 
ſoul is a more vigorous and puiſſant thing, when it is 
once reſtored to the poſſeſſion of its own being, than 
to be bounded within the narrow ſphere of mortality 
or to be ftreightned within the narrow priſon of ſenſug 
and corporeal delights; but it will break forth with the 
greateſt vehemency, and aſcend upwards towards im- 
mortality; and when it converſes more intimately with 
religion, it can ſcarce look back upon its own converſes 
(though in a lawful way) with earthly things, withou 
being touched with an holy ſhamefacedneſs and 3 
modeſt bluſhing ; and, It ſeems to be ofbaned that it 
ſhould be in the body *. It is only true religion that 
teaches and enables men to die to this world and to all 
earthly things, and to riſe above that vaporous ſphere 
of ſenſual and earthly pleaſures, which darken the 
mind and hinder it from enjoying the brightneſs of di- 
vine light; the proper motion of religion is ſtill up- 
wards to its firſt original. Whereas on the contrary the 
ſouls of wicked men being moiſtned with the ex- 
udatious of their ſenſual parts, become heavy and ſink 
down into earthly things, and couch as near as may be 
to the centre + Wicked men bury their ſouls in their 
bodies: all their projects and deſigns are bounded 
within the compaſs of this earth on which they tread, 
The fleſhly mind regards nothing but fleſh, and neve 
riſes above the outward matter, but always creeps u 
and down like ſhadows upon the ſurface of the earth 
and if it begins at any time to make any faint eſiay 


upwards, it preſently finds itſelf laden with a weight d 


ſenſuality which draws it down again. It was tit 


opinion of the Academics that the ſouls of wicked Fs 
1 
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after their death could not of a long ſeaſon depart from 
the graves and ſepulchers where their mates were 
buried ; but chere wandred up and down in a deſolate 
manner, as not being able to Jeave thoſe bodies to 
which they were ſo much wedded in this life, 

2 A good man, one that is actuated by religion, lives in 
rmverſe avith his cn reaſon; he lives at the height 
of his own. being. This a great Philoſopher makes 
the property of a good man, He knows He to converſe 
with Himel, and truly to love and value himſelf ® : he 
meaſures not himſelf like the epicure, by his inferior 
and earthly part, but by an immortal eſſence and that 
of him which is from above; and ſo does climb up to the 
kei ht of (het immortal principle which is avithin bim f. The 
Stoicks thought no man a fit auditor of their ethicks, 
till he were diſpoſſeſſed of that opinion, that man was 
nothing but an union of ſoul and body t. as profeiling to 
teach men how to hve only according to intellectual rea- 
fn ||, as they ſpeak. Perhaps their divinity was in 
ſome things too rigid; but I am ſure a good man acts 
the beit of this their doctrine in the beſt ſenſe, and 
knows better how to reverence himſelf, without any 
ſelt-frattery or admiration, than ever any Stoick did. 
He principally looks upon himſelf as being what he 71 
rather by his joul than by his body ** ; he values him- 
ſelf by his ſoul, that being which hath the greateſt af- 
finity with God; and ſo does not ſeek himſelf in the 
facing vanities of this life, nor in thoſe poor and low 
delights of his ſenſes, as wicked men do; but 
&s the philoſopher doth well expreſs it, he ſeeks, as 
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much as may be, to fly from the bedy, and 10 retire rin 


| 
bodily affettions to. converſe with himſelf *, And che. 10 
the foul thus retires into itſelf, and views its own wonh . 
and excellency, it preſently finds a chaſt and virgin lone Con 
ſtirred up within itſelf towards itſelf, and is from Wit. this 
in the more excited and obliged as Simplicius ſpeaks . wich 
mind the preſerving of its own dignity and gloryh. 19 fon 
conclude this particular, a good man endeavours 20 ſeen 
walk by eternal and unchangeable rules of reason; abli 
reaſon in a good man ſits in the throne, and governs al ing 


the powers of his ſoul in a ſweet harmony and agres- quel 
ment with itſeff: whereas wicked men live only an 

opinionative life t being miſguided by the fooliſh firs WM 27 
of their own ſenſual 2pprehenfions. In wicked men auth 
there is a democracy of wild paſſions, which violent!y tis 


hurry the ſoul up and down with reſtleſs motion exce 
All fin and wickedneſs is a ſedition ſtirred up in the ou] |, T 
by the ſenſitive powers againſt reaſon. It was one of the 1. 
great evils that Sælamon ſaw under the fun, Su - and 


on horſes, and Princes avalling as ſervants upon the earth that 

Ecclel. x. 7, We may find the moral of it in all wicked WW have 
men, whoſe ſouls are only as ſervants to wait upon Wl and 

their ſenſes. In all ſuch men the whole courſe of n- WW him. 
cure is turned upſide down, and the cardinal points cf W point 
motion in this little world are changed to contrary po- 7: c4- 
ſitions, but the motions of a good man are methodical, WM deniz 
regular and concentrical to reaſon. It's a fond imagi- WI itlelf, 
nation that religion ſhould extinguiſh reaſon ; wheoas WI point 
religion makes it more illuſtrious and vigorous ; and elf 1 
they who live moſt in the exerciſe of religion, Call nd its oy 
their reaſon moſt enlarged. I might add that rea- great 
ſon in relation to the capacitating of man for converter his fe 
with God was thought by ſome to be the forma! diffe- delt 
rence of man. Plutarch, after a large debate whether per 


brutes had not reaſon in them as well as man, concludes 
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it negatively vpon this ground, Becauſe they had no ino r- 
Ihe and fenſe of the Deity *. In Crcere's account this 
capableneſs of religion ſeemed to be nothing different 
{om rationality, and therefore he doubts not to give 
this for the moſt proper characteriſm of reaſon. And ſo 
with them not to name others of the ſame apprehen- 
fons) a reaſonable creature and acreature capable of religion, 
emed to be of the like importance; reaſon as en- 
abliog and fitting man to converſe with God by know- 
ing lim and loving him, being a character moſt un- 
queſtionably differencing man from brute creatures. 

z. A gued man, one that is informed by true religion, 
limes above himſelf, and is raiſed to an intimate converſe 
with the divinity. He moves in a larger ſphere than 
his own being, and cannot be content to enjoy himſelf, 
except he may enjoy God too, and himſelf in God. 

This we ſhall conſider two ways. 

1. in the felf-denial of good men; they are content 
and ready to deny themſelves for God. I mean not 
that they ſhould deny their own reaſon, as ſome would 
have it; for that were to deny a beam of divine light, 
and ſo to deny God, inftead of denying ourſelves for 
him, It is better reſolved by ſome philoſophers in this 
point, that 1% reaſon f, is to follow God} ; and again, 
ts obey right reaſon, ard to cbey God, is ane ||, But by lelf- 
denial I mean, the ſoul's quitting all its own intereſt in 
itſelf, and an entire reſignation of itlelf to him as to all 
points of ſervice and duty : and thus the ſoul loves it- 
elf in God, and lives in the poſſeſſion not ſo much of 
ts own being as of the divinity : deſiring only to be 
great in God, to glory in his light, and ſpread itſelf in 
his fulneſs; to be filled always by him, and to empty 
elf ay2in into him; to receive all from him, and to 
expend ail for him; and fo to live not as its own, but 
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as God's. The higheſt ambition of a go 
ſerve the will of God : he takes no Fs. ey __ by 
nor in any thing within himſelf further than as he = 
a ſtamp of God upon? Whereas wicked men are 
priſoned within the narrow circumference of their own 
beings, and perpetually frozen into a cold (elf-loye 
which binds up all the innate vigour of their ſoul; that 
it cannot break forth or expreſs itſelf in any noble wa 
The ſoul in which religion rules, ſays as St. Paul did. 
1 live; and yet not I, but Chrift Iteth in me, Gal. " 
20. On the contrary, a wicked man {wells in his own 
thoughts, and pleaſeth himſelf more or jeſs with the 
imagination of a ſelf-ſufficiency. The Svcs, ſeeing 
they could not raiſe themſelves up to God, endeavour 
to bring down God to their own madel, imagining the 
Deity to be nothing elſe but ſome greater kind of 
animal, and a wiſe man to be almoſt one of his peers *, 
And this is more or leſs the genius of wicked men, they 
will be ſomething in themſelves, they wrap up theu- 
ſelves in their own being, move up and down in a 
ſphere of felf-love, live a profeſſed independency upon 
Ged, and maintain a diſtinction of property between 
God and themſelves. It is the character only of a 
good man to be able to deny and diſowu himſelf, and 
to make a full ſurrender of himſelf unto God; forget. 
ting himſelf, and minding nothing but the will of his 
Creator; triumphing in nothing more than in his own 
nothingneſs, and in the allneſs of the divinity. Bu: 
indeed this his being nothing is the only way to be all 
things; this his having nothing, the trueſt way of 
poſſeſſing all things. | 

2. As a man lives above himſelf in a way of 
{If-denia), fo he lives alſo above himſelf as he lives 
inthe enjoyment of God: and this is the very ſoul aud 
eflence of true religion, to unite the ſoul in the nearel. 
intimacy and conjunction with God, who is, as Feine 
ſpeaks, The fountain of intellectual life, the rout of for 
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Then indeed the ſoul lives moſt nobly, when it 
* iclelf e hee and move and have its being in God; 
As xvii. 28, Which though the law of nature makes 
lle common condition of all created being, yet it is orly 
tue religion that can give us a more feeling and com- 
frtable tenſe of it. God is not preſent to wicked men, 
when his almighty eſſence ſupports them and maintains 
them in being 3 But be ts preſent to him that can touch 
bin +, bath an inward feeling knowledge of God and 1s 
\ntimately united to him; But to him that cannet thus 
touch him he i, not preſent . 755 f : 

Religion 1s lite and ſpirit, which flowing out from 
God who is he who hath life in himſelf, returns to 
him again as into its own original, carrying the ſouls 
of good men up with it. The ipirit of religion is al- 
ways aſcending upwards, and ſpreading itſelf through 
the whole eſſence of the ſoul, looſens it from a ſelf- 
confinement and narrowneſs, and ſo renders it more 
capacious of divine enjoyment. God envies not his 
people any good, but being infinitely bountiful is pleaſed 
to impart himſelf to them in this life, ſo far as they are 

able of his communications : they ſtay not for all 
their happineſs till they come to heaven. Religion al- 
ways caries its reward along with it, and when it acts 
mot vigorouſly upon the mind and ſpirit of man, it 
then moſt of all fills it with an inward ſenſe of divine 
lweetnels, To conclude, to walk with God is in ſcrip- 
ture made the character of a good man, and it is the 
ligheſt perfection and privilege of created nature to 
converſe with the divinity. Whereas on the contrary 
wicked men converſe with nothing but their luſts and 
tne vanities of this fading life, which here flatter 
them lor à while with unhallowed delights and a mere 
ihadow of contentment ; and when theſe are gone, they 
kd boch ſubſtance and ſhadow too to be loſt eternally. 


But 
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But true goodneſs brings in a conſtant revenue of solid 
and-ſubſtantial ſatisfaction to the ſpirit of a good mar, 
delighting always to fit by thoſe eternal ſprings which 
feed and maintain it: the ſpirit of a good man (2s it 
is well exprefled by the philoſopher) is always 
drinking in fountain- goodneſs, and fills itſelf more and 


more, till it be filled with all the fulneſs of God ©, 


E H A F. II. 


FH vis diſcourſed of the nobleneſs of religion in 
its original and nature; we come now to cor- 
ſider the excellency of religion in its properties, its pro- 
per effects and vital operations. In treating of thy 
third particular we ſhall, (as formerly we have done 
without tying ourſelves preciſely to any ſtrict rules of 
art and method, confound the notions of religion in a- 
Hracto and in concrete together, treat them promiicuoully, 
As religion is a noble thing, 1. In reſpect cf its , 
2. In reſpect of its nature; ſo alſo 3. In reſpect of it; 
properties and effects. 

1. The firſt property and effect of true religion 
whereby it expreſſeth its own nobleneſs is this, t :! 
evidens and enlarges all the faculties-of the foul, and bezet: 
a true ingenuity, liberty and amplitude, the maſl free and 
generous ſpirit in the minds of good men. Thoſe in whom 
religion rules are the ſons of joy f, there is a true generous 
ſpirit within them, which ſhews the nobleneſ: of their 
extraction. The 7ewws have a good maxim to this par- 
poſe, None truly noble, but he who applies himſelf. 5 


religion and a faithful obſervance of the divine 7 
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Tull; could fee ſo much in his natural philoſophy as 
made him ſay, The knowledge of nature enlarges * mind 
trailer if e the contemplation of divine things F But 
is is molt true of religion, that in an higher ſenſe it 
does work ihe foul into a trae and divine amplitude, 
There is a living ſoul of religion in good men, which 
(ding ſelf through all their faculties, {pirits all the 
heels of motion, and enables them to dilate and ex- 
tend themſelves more fully upon God and all divine 
things, without being pinched or ſtreightned within 
tlemſelves. Whereas wicked men are of moſt narrow 
and confined ſpirits, they are ſo contracted by the 
pinching particularities of earthly and created things, 
io impriſoned in a dark dungeon of ſenſuality and ſel- 
fihnes, fo ftreightned through their carnal deſigns and 
ends, that they cannot ſtretch themſelves, nor look be- 
yord the horizon of time and ſenſe. 

{he nearer any being comes to God, who is that in- 
finite fulneſs which fills all in all, the more vaſt and 
large and unbounded it is; as the further it ſlides from 
him, the more it is ſtreightned and confined ; as Plats 
hath long ſince cor.cluded concerning the condition of 
fenfval men, that they live ie a bell hib +, and can 
never move up and down but in their own priſon, which 
they ever carry about with them. Were I to define fin, 
T wou!d call it, The fanking of a man's ſoul from God inte 
a ſenſual j:ij/bneſs, All the freedom that wicked men 
haue, is but (like that of baniſhed men) to wander up 
and cown in the wilderneſs of this world from one den 
and cave to another, 

The more high and noble any being is, ſo much the 
deeper root have all its innate virtues and properties 
within it, and are by ſo much the more univerſal in their 
ues and actings upon other things: and ſuch an in- 
wird living principle of virtue and activity further 
221ghtned and united and informed with light and 
ruth, we may call liberty. Of this truly noble and 
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divine liberty religion is the mother and nurſe leadin 
the ſoul to God, and ſo impregnating that Inward vita 
Principle of activity and vigour that is emboſomed in 
it, that it is able without any inward diſturbance and 
reſiſtance from any controlling laſts to exerciſe itſelf 
and act with the greateſt complacency in the moſt Fall 
and ample manner upon that firſt, univerſal and an. 
bounded eſſence which is God himfclif, The mot ge. 
nerous freedom can never be taken in its full and juſt 
dimenſions and proportion, but then when all the 
powers of the ſoul exerciſe and fpend themſelves in the 
molt large and ampte manner upon the infinite and ef. 
ſential goodneſs, as upon their own moſt proper object. 
If we ſhould aſk a man, when he finds himſelf 
beſt at eaſe, when he finds himſelf moſt free; his an- 
{wer would be, when he is under the moſt powerful 
conſtraints of divine love, There are a fort of me- 
chanical chriſtians in the world, who not finding re- 
ligion acting like a living form within them, {atisfy 
themſelves only to make an art of it, and rather in. 
form and actuate it, than are informed by it; and ſet- 
ting it ſuch bounds and limits as may not exceed the 
ſhort and ſcant meaſures of their own home-born prin- 
ciples, then they endeavour to fit the notions of their 
own minds as ſo many examples to it; and it being a 
circle of their own making, they can either enlarge 
or contract it accordingly as they can force their own 
minds and diſpoſitions to agree and ſuit with jt. Pat 
true religion indeed is no art, but an inward nature that 
contains all the laws and meaſures of its motion within 
itſelf. A good man finds not his religion without him, 
but as a living principle within him; and all his ſa- 
culties are ſtill endeavouring to unite themſe!ves more 
and more in the neareſt intimacy with it as with their 
proper perfection. There is that amiableneſs in regt. 
on, that ſtrong ſympathy between the ſoul and it, that 
it needs carry no teſtimonials or commendations along 
with it. If it could be ſuppoſed that God ſhould plant 
a religion in the ſoul which had no affinity or alliance 


with it, it would grow there but as a ſtr ange flip. 5 
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cod when he gives his laws to men, does not by virtue 
ol his abſolate dominion dictate any thing at random, 
nd in ſuch an arbitrary way as ſome imagine; but he 
nexfures all by his own eternal goodneſs. Had God 
umlelf been any thing elſe than the firſt and greateſt 
„och of man, then, to have loved him with the full 
Frength of all our faculties ſhould not have been e 
75 aud greateſt commandment, as our Saviour tells us 
"tis, Some are apt to look upon God as a peeviſh- 
and (C/E-willed being, becauſe themſelves are ſuch : and 
zeing that their own abſolute and naked wills are for 
he mot part the rules of all their actions, and the im- 
poſitions which they lay upon others; they think that 
heaven's monarchy is ſuch an arbitrary thing too, as 
being governed by nothing elſe but by an almighty 
abſolute will. But the ſoul that is acquainted moſt in- 
imately with the divine will, would more certainly re- 
folve os, that God's unchangeable Goodneſs (which 
makes the divinity an uniform thing and to ſettle to- 
nether upon its own centre, as I may ſpeak with re- 
verence} is alſo the unchangeable rule of his will; 
ne chet can he any more ſwerve from it, than he can 
ſwerve from himſelf, Nor does he charge any duty 
upon man without conſulting firſt of all with his good» 
neſs, which being the original ard adequate object of 
a good man's will aud affections, it muſt needs be, that 
al the iffuzs and effluxes of it be entertained with an 
anſwerable complacency and chearfulneſs. This is the 
hinge upon which all true religion turns, the proper 
centre avout which it moves; which taking a faſt aud 
ſure hold of an innate and correſpondent principle in 
te 'oul of man, raiſeth it up above the confines of 
mortality, 2nd in the day of its mighty power makes it 
become a free-will-offering unto God. 


CHAP. 
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CHAN. N. 


9 H E ſecond property or effect of religion, where. 


by it diſcovers its own noblereſs (and it is fon 

what a-kin to the former particular, and will help — 
ther to illuſtrate and enforce it) is this, 7 if 7,1, 
a good man to a juft power and dominion over himſelf and 
his own will, enables him to overcome himſelf, his daun ſelf 
ewill and paſſions, and to command him/elf and all Ji 
powers for God, Tis only religion that reftores that 
Jelf-dominion * to which the Stoical philoſophy { im. 
potently pretended to; it is this only that enth;ong; 
man's depoſed reaſon, and eſtabliſheth within him a jul 
empire over all thoſe blind powers and paſſions which 
ſo impetuouſly rend a man from the poſſeſſion and en- 
joyment of himſelf. Thoſe turbulent and unruly, un- 
certain and unconſtant motions of paſſion and ſelſ. wil 
which dwell in degenerate minds, divide them perpeta- 
ally from themſelves, and are always exciting various 
factions and tumultuous combinations within them a. 
gainſt the dominion of reaſon. And the only way to 
unite man firmly to himſelf is by uniting him to God, 
and eſtabliſhing in him a firm amity and agreement with 
the firſt and primitive being. 

There is nothing in the world ſo boiſterous as a 
man's own ſelf- will, which is never guided by any ft 
or ſteddy rules, but is perpetually hurried to and fro 
by a blind and furious impulſe of pride and paſſions 
iſſuing from within itſelf. This is the true ſource and 


ſpring of all that envy, malice, bitterneſs of {pirit, mal- 
contentedneſs and impatiency, of all thoſe black and 
dark paſſions, thoſe inordinate deſires and luſts, which 
reign in the hearts and lives of wicked men. A mans 
own ſelf will throws him out of all true enjoyment of 


his own being: therefore it was our Saviour's counſel 
t0 
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"ED in patience poſſeſs your fouls, Luke xxi. 19. 
to hs gong 7 4 ll Khich is lodged in the 
. wicked man, as the Jews ipeak of the e- 
. ;0ina1;3::5 fo often mentioned in their writings, 
wi 5 8 the prince of death and darkneſs, which is at 
tional enmity with Heaven, and the filthineſs and 
— of the lerpent“. This is the ſeed of the evil 
on which is perpetually at enmity with the ſeed of 
Cod and the heaven-born nature: its defign and ſcope 
with a giant-like pride, to climb up into the throne 
if the Almighty, and to eſtabliſh an unbounded ty- 
5 n coutradiction to the will of God, which 1s 
othing elle but the iſſue and efflux of his eternal and 
unbounded goodneſs, This is the very heart of the old 
Ham that is within men. This is the helliſn ſpirit of 
elk. will: it would ſolely preſcribe laws to all things; 
it eagerly wiſhes to be the ſource and fountain of all af- 
irs and events; it would judge all things at its own 
rihunal, They, in whoſe ſpirits this principle rules, 
would have their own fancies and opinions, their per- 
verſe and boiſterous wills to be the juſt ſquare and mea- 
ſure of all good and evil; theſe are the plumb-lines 
which they apply to all things, in order to find out 
their rectitude or obliquity, He that will not ſubmit 
himſelf to the eternal and uncreated will, but, inſtead 
of it, endeavours to ſet up his own will, makes himſelf 
the moſt real idol in the world, and exalts himſelf a- 
painſt all that is called God, and ought to be worſhip. 
ped. To :yorſhip a graven image, or to make cakes, 
and burn incenſe to the Queen of heaven, is not a 
worſe idolatry than it is for a man to ſet up ſelf-will, to 
devote himſelf to the ſerving of it, and to give up 
himſelf to a compliance with his own will, as contrary 
to the divine — eternal will. When God made the 
world, he did not make it merely for the exerciſe of 
dis Almighty power, and then throw it out of his 
bands, and leave it alone - ſubſiſt by itſelf as a thing 


that 
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that had no further relation to him: but he dena t: 
ſelf thro' the whole creation, ſo gathering * - ws 
ral parts of it again; that, as the firſt production ad 1 
cantinued ſubſiſtence of all things, is from luimſelſ "Ws 
ultimate reſolution of all things might be to him, N. 
that which firſt endeavoured a divorce between Gog = 
his creation, and to make a conquelt of it, was that dab. 
lical arrogancy and ſelf · will that crept up and wound it{s!; 
ſerpent-like into apoſtate minds and ſpirits, This !. 8 
true ſtrain of that helliſh nature, to live inder enden 
of God, and to derive the principles from another = 
ginning, and carry on the line of all motions and ope- 
rations to another end than God himſelf, by whom 
and to whom, and for whom, all things ſubſilt, 
From what hath been faid concerning this powerful 
and dangerous enemy which wars againſt our ſouls 
and againſt the divine will, may the excellency and no. 
ble ſpirit of true religion appear, in that it tzmes the 
impetuouſneſs and turbulency of this ſelf- will. Then 
indeed does religion perform the higheſt and braveſ. 
conqueſts, then does it diſplay the greatneſs of its 
{trength and the excellency of its power, when it over- 


comes this great Arimanius, that hath ſo firmly ſeated | 


himſelf in the very centre of the foul. Ih i; the rar 
of courage and valour + ? It ts be that ſubdies his tuncu« 
piſcence, his own will; it is a Jewwi/s maxim attributed 
to Ben Zoma, and a moſt undoubted truth. This was 
the grand leſſon that our great Lord and maſter came 
to teach us, wiz, To deny our ozon will; ; neither was 
there any thing that he endeavoured more to pro- 
mote by his own example, as he tells us of himſell. 
1 came drawn from heaven, not to do mine own will, but the 
auill of him that ſent me; John vi. 38. and again, Ls, 
I come (in the volume of the book it is written of 1 
to do thy will, O Cod, yea thy law is within my hear, 
Pſalm xl. 7, 8. Hebrews x. 7. And, in his greateſt 
agonies, with a clear and chearful ſubmiſſion to the di, 
vine will, he often repeats it, Not my will, but thy will 
be done, Luke xxii. 42. Mark xiv. 36. : and ſo he w 
tacg 
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caught us to pray, and ſo to live. This indeed is the 

be life and ſpirit of religion, this is religion in its me- 
ian altitude, and juſt dimenſions. A true Chriſtian 
e hath power over his own will, may live nobly and 
happily, and enjoy A perpetually-c'ear heaven within 
the ſerenity of his own mind. When the ſea of this 
world is moſt rough and tempeſtuous about him, then 
can he ride ſafely at anchor within the haven, by a mild 
compliance of his will with God's will. He can looks 
About him, and with an even and indifferent mind be- 
bold the world either to ſmile or frown upon him; rei- 
ther will he abace of the leaſt of his contentment, for 
AU the ill and unkind uſage he meets withal in this life. 
He that hath got the maſtery over his own will, feels 
no violence from without, finds no conteſts within; 
aud, like a ſtrong man, keeping his houſe, he preſerves 
all his goods in ſafety: and, when God calls for him 
out of this ſtate of mortality, he finds in himſelf a 

wer to lay don his own life; neither is it ſo much 
taken from him, as quietly and frecly ſurrendered up by 
him, This is the higheſt piece of proweſs, the nobleſt 
atchievement, by which a man becomes Lord over him- 
lf, and the maſter of his own thoughts, motions, and 
purpoſes, This is the royal prerogative, the high dig- 
nity conferred upon good men by our Lord and Savi- 
our, whereby they overcoming this both his and their 
enzmy, tacir ſelf-will and paſſions, are enabled to fit 
donn with him in his throne, as he overcoming in 
another way, is /et down <wuith bis Father in bis thront, 
as the phraie is, Revelat. iii. 21. 

Religion begets the moſt heroic, ſree, and generous 
motions in the minds of good men. There is no where 
ſo much of a truly magnanimous and raiſed ſpirit as in 


thoſe who are beſt acquainted with the power of reli- 
boa. Other men are ſlaves and captives to one vanity 


er other, but the truly religious is above them all, and 
wie to command himſelf and all his powers for God. 
That bravery and gallantueſs which ſeems to be in the 
great Nozyods of this world, is nothing elſe but the 
Welling of their own unbounded pride and vain-glory. 


I hath been obſerved of the greateſt monarchs of the 
| X 2 world, 
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world, that in the midſt of their triumph 

ſelves have been led captives to one — Bo ew 
All the gallantry and puiſſance of which the bra 8 
ſpirits of the world boaſt, is but a poor confines thin 7 
and extends itſelf only to ſome particular caſes ang WL 
eumſtances: but the valour and puiſſance of a ſoul — 
pregnated by religion hath, in a ſort, an univerſa! 0 
tent, as St. Paul ſpeaks of himſelf, 7 can ds all 1h, 

thro' Chriſt which flrengthneth me, Philip, iv. 1 3 

it is not determined to this or that particular object or 

time or place. but all things, whatſoever belong to x 
creature, fall under the level thereof. Religion is by $t 

Pau defcribed to be the ſpirit of power in oppoſition 

to the ſpirit of fear, 2 Tim. i. 7.; as all fin is by Sin. 1 
plicius well deſcribed to be impotency and weaknef, 
Sin, by its deadly infuſions into the ſoul of man, waftes MW ©* 
the innate vigour of the foul, and caſts it iato ſuch a ſee 
deep lethargy, as that it is not able to recover itſelf; MW * 
but religion, like that balſam of life, being once con- 
veyed into the ſou], awakens and enlivens it, and make: 


it renew its ſtrength like an eagle, and mount ſtrongly 
upwards towards heaven; and ſo uniting the foul to Ny. 
God, the centre of life and ſtrength, it renders it un. fan 
daunted and invincible. Who can tell the inward life tu 
and vigour wherewith the ſoul may be filled, when once] ©** 
it is in conjunction with an Almighty Eſſence? There ©") 
is a latent and hidden virtue in the ſoul of man which doit 
then begins to diſcover itſelf, when the Divine Spint borr 
ſpreads forth its influences upon it, Every thing the of t 
more ſpiritual it is, and the higher and nobler it is in. © * 
its being, the more active and vigorous it is; as the ak 
more any thing falls and ſinks into matter, the mor Fs 
dull and ſluggiſh and unwieldy it is. The Plat „e 
were wont to call all things which participated moſt ot * 
matter things that indeed are not *®. Now, nothing coth . 
more purify, more ſublimate and exalt the ſoul that « 1 
religion, when the ſoul ſuffers God to fit within it a5 oo 
refiner and purifier of ſilver, and when it abides tbe Pit! 
day of his coming; fer he is like a refiner's fire and lik 
fuller's fope, Mal. iii. 2. Thus the foul being pri 
* 
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and ſpiritualized, and changed more and more into the 
glorious image of God, is able to do all things, out of 
dealreſi is made ſtrong, gives proof of its divine vigour 
and activity, and ſhews itſelf to be a noble and puiſſant 
ſpirit, ſuch as God did at firſt create it. 


CHAF -Y. 


HE third property or effect whereby religion dif- 
$0 covers its own excellency, is this, That it direct, 
aud enables a man to profound to himſelf the beſt end and 
feape of life, viz, The glory of God the Higheſt Being, 
and his own aſſimilation, or becoming like unto God. 

That Chriſtian, in whom religion rules powerfully, 
is not ſo low in his ambitions as to purſue any of the 
things of this world as his ultimate purpoſe : his ſoul is 
too big for earthly deſigns and intereſts; but, under- 
ſanding himſelf to come from God, he is continually 
returnin z to him again. It is unworthy of the mind of 
man to purſue any perfection lower than its own, or to 
aim at any end more ignoble than itſelf is. There 1s 
nothing which more ſtreightens and confines the free- 
born foul than the particularity, indigency, and penury 
of that end which it purſues ; when it complies moſt 
0! al! with this lower world, as is well obſerved by an 
excellent philoſopher, The true nobleneſi and freedom of it 
is ther moſt diſputable *, and the title it holds to true 
liberty becomes moſt litigious. It never more degene- 
rates from itſelf, than when it becomes enthralled to 
ſome particular intereſt : as on the other ſide; it never 
acts more freely or fully, than when it extends itſelf up- 
on the moſt univerſal end . As low ends debaſe a man's 
{pirit, ſupplant and rob it of its birth-right; fo 

X 3 the 
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the higheſt and laſt end raiſes and ennobles it, and 
larges it into a more univerſal and comprehenſive cl. 
pacity of enjoying that one unbounded goodneſs Which 
is God himſelf: it makes it ſpread and dilate f. 
in the infinite ſphere of the Divine Being and ble 
ſedneſs, it makes it live in the fulneſs of him that All 
all in all. | ' 
Every thing is moſt properly ſuch as the end is Which 
3s aimed at : the mind of man is always ſhaping itſel} 
into a conformity as much as may be to that which i; 
his end; and the nearer it draws to it in the atchieye. 
ment thereof, the greater likeneſs it bears to it. There 
is a plaſtic virtue, a ſecret energy iſſuing forth ſrom that 
which the mind propounds to itlelf as its end, to mould 
and faſhion it according to its own model, The ſoy! 
is always ſtamped with the ſame characters that are er. 
graven upon the end at which it aims; and, while it 
converſes with it, and ſets itſelf before it, it is turned a 
clay to the ſeal, to uſe that phraſe in Job xxxvili. 14, 
The ſoul of man conceives all its thoughts and imagj- 
nations before his end, as Laban's ews did their young 
before the rods in the watering troughs, Gen. xxx. 38, 30. 
He that purſues any worldly intereſt or earthly thing 2; 
his end, becomes himſelf alſo earthly : and the more 
the ſoul directs itſelf to God, the more it becomes 
God-like, deriving a print of that glory and beauty 
upon itſelf which it converſeth with, as it is excellent. 
ly ſet forth by the Apoſtle, But wwe all with open fass, 
behalding as in a glaſs the glory of the Lord, are changed 
into the ſame image, from glory to glory, 2 Corn, iii. 18, 
That ſpirit of ambition and popularity which ſo vio- 
lently tranſports the minds of men into a purſuit of 
vain-glory, makes them as vain as that popular air up- 
on which they live: the ſpirit of this world, that draus 
forth a man's, deſigns after worldly intereſts, makes bin 
as unſtable, inconſtant, tumultuous, and perplexed 3 
thing as the world is. On the contrary, the ſpitit of 


true religion, ſteering and directing the mind and life 


to God, makes it an uniform, ſtable and quiet thing, 
as God himſelf is: it is only true goodneſs in the ſou! 


of man, guiding it ſteadily and uniformly * 455 
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arecging it and all its actions to the one laſt end and 
chief good, that can give it a true conſiſtency and com- 
poſedn:1s within itſelf. 2 

All felf-ſecking and ſelf. love do but impriſon the 
ſoul, and confine it to its own home: the mind of a 


ood man is too noble, too large, for ſuch a particu- 


Jar life; he bath learned to deſpiſe his own being, in 


compariſon of that uncreated beauty and goodneſs 
which ſo infinitely tranſcends himſelf and every other 
created thing; he reckons upon his choice and beſt af- 
ſections and deſigns as too Choice and precious a trea- 
fare to be ſpent upon ſuch a poor ſorry thing as him- 
ſelf, or upon any thing elſe but God himſelf. 


This was the life of Chriſt, and is, in ſome degree, 


the life of every one that partakes of the ſpirit of 


Chriſt, Such Chriſtians ſeek nor their own glory, but 


the glory of him that ſent them into this world: they 
know they were brought forth into this world, not to 
obey the diftates of their own will, but to ſerve the will 
and pleaſure of him that made them, and to finiſh that 
work he hath appointed them, It were not worth the 
while to have been born or to live, had it been only for 
ſuch a penurious end as ourſelves are: it is moſt God- 
like, and beſt ſuits with the ſpirit of religion, for a 
Chriſtian to live wholly to God, to live the life of God, 
having his oa life hid with Chriſt in Gad, Colo. iii. $. 3 
aud thus in 2 ſober ſenſe he becomes deified. This in- 
deed is ſuch a deification as is not tranſacted merely up- 
on the ſtage of fancy by arrogance and preſumption, 
but in the higheſt powers of the ſoul, by a living and 
quickning ſpirit of true religion there uniting God 
a 8 ſoul together in the unity of affections, will, 

end end. 
| ſhovld now paſs from this to another particular; 
but, becauſe many are apt to miſapprehend the notion 
er God's glory, and flatter themſelves with their pre- 
tended and imaginary aiming at the glory of God, I 
think it may be of good uſe, a little further and more 
Olindly to unfold the deſign that a religious mind pur- 
le in directing itfelf and all its actions to God. We 
ue tnerefore to conſider, that this doth not — in 
Ome 
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ſome tranſient thoughts of God and his glory 
end we propound to ourſelves in any undertakin q 
a man does not direct all his actions to the plor of 
God, by forming a conception in his mind, or Ginn 
up a ſtrong imagination upon any action, That th. 
muſt be for the glory of God: it is not the thinkin» 
of God's glory that is glorifying of him. As all other 
parts of religion may be apiſhly acted over by fancy 
and imagination, ſo alſo may the internal parts of reli. 
gion many times be acted over with much ſeeming 
Ar by our fancy and paſſions; theſe often loye 90 
e drawing the pictures of religion, and vſe their beſt 
arts to render them more beautiful and pleaſing, But, 
tho' true practical religion derives its force and beauy 
thro' all the lower powers of a man's ſoul, yet it hath 
not its riſe nor throne there: as religion conſiſts not in 
a form of words which fignify nothing, ſo neither doth 
it conſiſt in a ſet of fancies or internal apprehenſi- 
ons. Oar Saviour hath beſt taught what it is to live 
to God's glory, or to glorify God, wiz. To be fruit- 
full in all holineſs, and to live ſo as that our lives may 
ſhine, with his grace ſpreading itſelf thro' our whole 
man “. | 
We rather glorify God by entertaining the impreflions 
of his glory upon us, than by communicating any kind 
of glory to him. Then does a good man become the 
tabernacle of God, wherein the divine Syechinah dot: 
reſt, and which the divine glory fills, when the frame 
of his mind and life is wholly according to that idea 
and pattern which he receives from the Mount; as it 
is ſaid of the material tabernacle, Exod. xxv. 40. We 
beſt glorify him, when we grow moſt like to him : ard 
we then act moſt for his glory, when a true ſpirit of 
ſanity, juſtice, and meekneſs, runs thro" all our afti- 
ons; when we ſo live in the world as becomes thoie 


as the 


that converſe with the great Mind and Wiſdom of the] 


whole world, with that Almighty Spirit that made, 


ſupports, and governs all things, with that 1 
whence 


* Herein is my Father glorified, that ye bear mach ſriite 
John xv. 8. 
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good flows, and in whom there is no ſpot, 
—_ of evil; and ſo being captivated and 
drercome by the ſenſe of the divine lovelineſs and 
eoodneſo, endeavour to be like him, and conform our- 
elyes as much as may be to him. 

When God ſeeks his own glory, he does not ſo wuch 
endeavour any thing without himſelf, He did not bring 
this {ately fabric of the univerſe into being, that he 
might for fuch a monument of his mighty power and 
benekcence, gain ſome panegyrics or applauie from a 
lütle of that fading breath which he had made. Nei- 
ther was that gracious contrivance of reſtoring _ 
wen to himſelf a purpoſe of getting to himſelf ſome 
eternal Halleluja ls, as if he had ſo ardently thirſled af- 
ter the lays of glorified ſpirits, or deſired a choir of ſouls 
to fing forth his praiſes. Neither was it to let the world 
ſez how magnificent he was. No, it is his own in- 
ternal glory that he molt loves, and the communication 
thereof which he ſeeks: as Plato ſometimes ſpeaks of 
the divine love, it ariſes not out of indigency, as cre- 
ned love does, but out of fulneſs and redundancy ; it 
i an overflowing fountain, and that love which deſcends 
upon created being is a free efflux from the Almigh 
fource of love: and it is well pleaſing to him that thoſe 
creatures which he hath made ſhould partake of it. 
Tho' God cannot ſeek his own glory ſo as if he might 
acquire any addition to himſelf, yet he may ſeek it ſo 
as to communicate it out of himſelf. It was a good 
maxim of Plato *, which is better ſtated by St. James, 
Grd giveth to all men liberally, and upbraideth not, chap i. 5. 
And by that glory of his, which he loves to impart to 
his creatures, I underſtand thoſe impreſſions of wiſdom, 
Juice, patience, mercy, love, peace, Joy, and other 
divine gifts which he beſtows freely upon the 
minds of men, And thus God triumphs in his own 
glory, and takes pleaſure in the communication of it. 


3 God's ſeeking his own glory in reſpect of us, is 


mot properly the flowing forth of his goodneſs upon 
„: 10 gat ſeeking the glory of God is moſt properly 
| aur 
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our endeavouring a participation of his goodneſ: ; 
an earneſt inceſſant purſuing after divine nerſalice 
When God becomes ſo great in our eyes, and all = 


ted things ſo little, that we reckon upo 


3 if t. 
above 
eglar k 


— "7 n nothin 60 hat 
worthy of our aims or ambitions, but a feriou; s, MI”, 
C1 * 


ticipation of the divine nature, and the exerciſe of C. a 
vine virtues, love, joy, peace, long ſuffering, king. that W 


neſs, goodneſs, and the like; when the ſoul, behold. 
ing the infinite beauty and lovelineſs of the D 


that or 


winny, be com 


and then looking down and beholding all created per. oft 
ſection mantled over with darkneſs, is raviſhed in 75 k 
love and adiviration of that never-ſetting brightneſs, 17 it 
and endeavours after the greateſt reſemblance of Goa Conf. 
in juſtice, love, and goodneſs ; when converſing with Cara. 
him, by a ſecret feeling of the virtue, ſwectnels, and good | 
power of his goodneſs, we endeavour to aflimilate our. Il the 
ſelves to him; then we may be ſaid to glorify him in. Wifi ; 


deed. God ſeeks no glory but his own ; and we have 
none of our own to give him. God, in all things, 
ſeeks himſelf and his own glory, as finding nothing 
better than himſelf; and, when we love him above all 
things, and endeavour to be moſt like him, we declare 
plainly that we count nothing better than be is. 

1 doubt we are too nice logicians ſometimes, in diſ- 
tinguiſhing between the glory of God and our own ſal- 
vation. We cannot, in a true ſenſe, ſeek our own (al. 
vation more than the glory of God, which trinmphs 
moſt, and diſcovers itſelf moſt effectually in the ſalva- 
tion of ſouls; for indeed this ſalvation is nothing elle 
but a true participation of the divine nature. Heaven 


| 
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is not a thing without us, nor is happineſs any thing ran, 
diſtin from a true conjunction of the mind with God Hin! 
in a ſecret feeling of his goodneſs and reciprocation of Moth r 
affection to him, wherein the divine glory moſt unfolds 


itſelf, And there is nothing that a ſou}, touched wit 
any ſerious ſenſe of God, can more earneſtly tb al- 
ter, or ſeek with more ſtrength of affection than tis: 
then ſhall we be happy, when God comes to be al! in 
all in us. To love God above ourſelves, is not indeed 


ſo properly to love him above the ſalvation of our — 
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| re diſtin& things; but it is to love him 
oh re ſinful ae kiss and above our parti- 
i being, and to conform ourſelves to him. And, 
E -# which is * good relatively, and in order to us, 
1 0 much the better, by how much the more it is com- 

nſurate and conformed to us: ſo, on the other ſide, 
+2: which is good abſolutely and eſſentially, requires 
hut dur minds and affections ſhould, as far as may be, 
commenſurate and conformed to it: and herein is God 
nol glorifed, and we made happy. : As we cannot 
rely love the firſt and higheſt good, while we ſubordi - 
ne it to ourſelves ; ſo neither is our own ſalvation 
hftent with any ſuch ſordid and particular love. We 
annot be compleatly bleiſed, till the idea of good, or 
god itlelf, which is God, exerciſe its ſovereignty over 
| the faculties of our ſouls, rendering them as like to 
elf as may conſiſt with their proper capacity. 
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HE Fourth property and effect of true religion, 
wherein it expreſſeth its own nobleneſs, is this, 
That it begetr the greateſt ſerenity, conſlancy and compoſeds 
fs of mind, and brings the trueft contentment, the moſt 
atisfying joy and pleaſure, the pureſt and moſt divine feveet-« 
fr and pleaſure to the ſpirits of goed men. Every good 
an, in whom religion rules, is at peace and unity 
lin himſelf, is as a city compacted together. Grace 
ot more and more reduce all the faculties of the ſoul 
ito a perfect i2bjeftion and ſubordination to itſelf. The 
mon and conjunction of the ſoul with God, that pri- 
lde unity, is that which is the alone original and 
vuntam of al] peace, and the centre of reſt : as the 
facher any being withdraws itſelf from God, the more 
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it breaks into mm within itſelf, as n 
centre within itſelf, which might collec: 
the faculties thereof to itſelf, Tod ſo knit — g , 
gether in a ſweet confederacy amongſt themſchve, 
God only is ſuch an Almighty Goodneſs as can attrag 
all the powers in man's ſoul to itſelf, as being an 
object tranſcendently adequate to the largeſt capacities 
of any created being, and ſo unite man perfecti to 
N the true enjoyment of one uniform and fin. 
e good, 
n It muſt be one laſt end and ſupreme good that can 
fix the mind of man, which otherwiſe will be toſſed 
up and down in perpetual uncertainties, and become 
as many ſeveral things, as thoſe poor particularitics are 
with which it meets. A wicked man's life is ſo 
diſtracted by a multiplicity of ends and objects, that it 
never is, nor can be conſiſtent to itſelf, nor continue is 
any compoled and ſettled frame: it is the moſt intricate, 
uregular, and confuſed thing in the world, no one 
art of 1t agreeing with another; becauſe the whole 
is not firmly united by the power of ſome one laſt end 
running thro” all. Whereas the life of a good man iy 
under the ſweet command of one ſupreme goodneſs 
and laſt end. This alone is that living form and Hul, 
which, running thro' all the powers of the mind and 
actions of liſe, collects all together into one fair and 
beautiful ſyſtem, making all that variety conſpire in- 
to perfect unity; whereas elſe all would fall aſunder 
like the members of a dead body, when once the foul 
is gone, every little particle ſeparating itſelf from the 
reſt. It was a good maxim of Pythageras, noted by 
Clemens Alexandrinus, A man ought to become one. A 
divided mind, and a multiform life, ſpeak the greateſt 
diſparagement that may be: it is only the intermedia- 
tion of one laſt end that can reconcile a man perſedi 
to himſelf and his own happineſs. This is the beſ 
temper and compoſedneſs of the ſoul, when, 4 a den- 
Junction with one chief good and laſt end, it it "oY 
t 
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4 into an unity and conſent with ufelf * when all the 
ncyltics of the foul with their ſeveral iſſues and moti- 
= though never ſo many in themſelves, like ſo many 
et together in one and the ſame center. It is 
not one and the lame goodnels that always actuates the 
reuſties of a wicked man; but as many ſeveral images 
1nd pictures of goodneſs as a quick and working fancy 
an repreſent to him; which ſo divide his affections, 
„abe is no one thing within himſelf, but toſſed hither 
nd thither by the molt independent principles and im- 
n WI ginatons cat may be. But a good man hath ſingled 
1a tc fupreme goodneſs, which by an omnipotent 
e bbecctaeſs draws all his affections after it, and ſo makes 
e 
0 


CY grew 0 


WH) 
lines in. 


them all with the greateſt complacency conſpire to- 

ether in the purſuit and embraces of it, Were there 
t bor fome infinite and ſelf-ſufficient goodneſs, and that 
WI cerfe ily oue +, man would be a moſt miſerably - diſ- 
„ nadted creature. As the refileſs appetite within man 
e W:fr ſome infnite and. ſovereign good (without the 
e Weojoyinent of which it could never be ſatisfied) does 
| WW commend unto us the notion of a Deity : ſo the per- 
penal diſtreactions and diviſions that would ariſe in the 
bon opon a plurality of deities, may ſeem no leſs to 
„once che unity of chat Deity, Were not this chief 
4 cood perfectly one, were there any other equal to it; 
dran fov! would hang equally poiſed, equally deſiring 
„e enjoyment of both, but moving to neither. But 
ren religion enters into the ſoul, it charms all its reſt- 
1 of rage and violent appetite, by diſcovering to it the 
© BY univerſal fountain-fulneſs of one ſupreme almighty 
Y WY goodne's ; and leading it out of itſelf into a conjunction 
\ WM therewith ; there it meets with full contentment, and 
es adequately ſatisfied in the fruition of the infinite, 
ao and eſſential goodneſs and lovelineſs 2. 


Y The 
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8 ; bra, 446 fy 5 eg Aula 6K0XOY1LAV zr ß, as Plotinus ſpeaks, 
; f 47x16 H, as Simpliciusdoth phraſe it. 
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The peace which a religious ſoul is poſſeſed er, 
ſuch a peace as paſſeth all underſtanding : the robe, 
it meets with in the ways of holineſs is unſpeakable od 


full of glory. The delights and ſweetneſſes that accom. 1 
pany a religious lite are of a purer and more excellene lon 
nature than the pleaſures of worldly men. 'The ſpirit 10 
of a good man is pure and refined, it can take no Na, 4 
ſure in the mire of earthly and ſenſual pleaſures, in Co 
which carnal men moſt brutally delight themſelves“. 1: cccii; 
ſpeaks the degeneration of any ſoul whatſoever, tat . 
it ſhould deſire to incorporate itſelf with any of the WM ic 
groſs, and ſenſual delights here below. But a ſou WM wos 
purified by religion from all earthly dreggs, delighs WM ranc 
to mingle itſelf only with things that are moſt divine dpi 
and ſpiritual. There is nothing that can beget ay jors + 
pleaſure or ſweetneſs but in ſome harmonicai faculty WW cafor 
which hath ſome kindred and acquaintance with ir, WW; th 
As it is in the ſenſes, ſo in every other faculty there is} groe 
ſuch a natural kind of ſcience as whereby it can ſingle elf 
out its own proper object from every thing elie, and i coſe 
better able to define it to itſelf than the exadteſt arti am: 
in the world can; and when once it hath found it out, pine! 
it preſently feels itſelf ſo perfectly fitted and matched c 
by it, that it diſſolves into ſecret pleaſure in the entertain- but < 
ment of it. True delight and joy is begotten by the tis 
conjunction of ſome diſcerning faculty with its proper vour 
object. The proper objects for a mind and ſpirit are divine lic: u 
and immaterial things, with which it hath the great-W ſpirit 
eſt affinity, and therefore triumphs moſt in its converſe confi 
with them +; and when it converſeth moſt with theſeſ exerc 
high and noble objects, it behaves itſelf molt gracefully ſpend 
and lives moſt becoming itfe}f ; and it lives alſo roll lervic 
deliciouſly, nor can it any where elſe be better provid-Wl (thou 
ed for, or indeed fare ſo well. A good man diivaing bono 
to be beholden to the wit or art or induſtry of any crea-W that i 
ture to find him out, and bring him in a conſtant revenve 8g ts un 
| | ande porch 

lome! 

* Non admittit ad vc latum accipitrem ſuum in terra pulori- not 
lenta, as the Aral ic proverb hath it. proſp 
+ As it is well obſerved by Seneca, Hoc habet argument met in | 


divinitatis ſus, qued illum di vina - deleffant ; nec ut alicnis inter! 
led ut fuis : In prefat, ad I. 1. Nat. Quaſt. 
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d maintenance for his joy and pleaſure: the language 
of his heart is that of the Pſalmiſt, Lord, lift thou up the 
1707 of thy countenance upon me, Pſalm, iv. 6. Religion 
102) carries 2 ſufficient proviſion of joy and ſweetneſs 
along with it to maintain itſelf withal; All the ways of 
wildem are <ays of pleaſantneſi, and all ber paths are 
ace, Prov. iii. 17 Religion is no ſullen ſtoiciſm or 
vpreſing melancholy, it is no enthralling tyranny ex- 
gaciled over thoſe noble and lively aſtections of love 
ind delight, as thoſe men who were never acquainted 
with the life of it may imagine ; but it is full of a vigo- 
was and maſculine delight and joy, and ſuch as ad- 
rancech and ennobles the ſoul, and does not weaken or 
liſpirit the liſe and | vp of it, as ſenſual and earthly 
joys do, when the foul, unacquainted with religion, is 
eaſorced to give entertainment to theſe groſs and earth - 
ly things, for the want of enjoyment of ſome better 
good, The ſpirit of a good man may juſtly behave 
elf with a noble diſdain to all terrene pleaſures, be- 
cauſe it znows where to find joy more exalted ; it is the 
ſane mighty and eternal goodneſs which is the hap- 
pineſs of God and of all good men. The truly-religi- 
ein foul affects nothing primarily and fundamentally 
but God hirnſelf ; his conteutment even in the midſt of 
lis woridly employments is in the ſun of the divine fa- 
wur that ſhines upon him: this is as the manna that 
liez upon the top of all outward. bleſſings which his 
ſpit gathers up and feeds upon with delight, Religion 
conſiſts not in a toilſome drudgery about ſome bodily 
exerciſes and external performances; nor is it only the 
pending of ourſelves in ſuch attendances upon God and 
ſervices to him as are only accommodated to this life, 
(though every employment for God is both amiable and 
bonourable : } but there is ſomething of our religion 
that intereſts us in a preſent poſſeſſion of that joy which 
5 unſpeal:2\le and glorious ; which leads us into che 
porch of heaven, and to the confines of eternity. It 
bhwetimes carries up the ſoul into a mount of transfiga- 
on. Or to the top of Piſgab, where it may take a 
proſpect of the promiſed land ; and gives it a map or 
Kicme of its future inheritance : it gives it {ometimes- 
F- & ſome. 
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ſome anticipations of bleſſedneſs, ſome foretaſtes of tat 
joys, thoſe rivers of pleaſure which run at God'; tie 
hand for evermore. £ 
I might further add as explanatory of this preſent ar. 
gument, the tranquillityand compoſedneſs of a good man's 
ſpirit in reference to all external moleſtations. Ret: 
gion having made a thorough pacification of the foul 
within itſelf, renders it impregnable to all outward 2. 
faults : ſo that it is at reſt and lives ſecurely in the 
midſt of all thoſe boifterous ſtorms and tempeſt that 
make ſuch violent impreſſions upon the fpirits of wie. 
ked men. Here the Stoics have ſtated the caſe aright 
that all perturbations of the mind ariſe not properly 
from an outward but an inward cauſe; it is not ary 
outward evil but an inward imagination bred in the 
ſoul itſelf, that moleſts and grieves it. The more that 
the ſoul is reflored to itſelf, and lives at the height o 
it's own being, the more eaſily may it diſdain and de. 
ſpiſe any deſign or combination againſt it by the mol 
bluſtering giants in the world. A Chriſtian who en- 
joys bimſelf in God, will not be beholden to the world“ 
fair and gentle uſage for the compoſedneſs of his mind 
no, he enjoys that peace and tranquillity within him. 
ſelf which no creature can beſtow upon him, or take 
from him. 
But the Stoics were not ſo happy in their notions 2. 
bout the way to true reſt and compoſedneſs of ſpirit, 
It is not (by their leave) the ſouls collecting. and 
gathering up itſelf within the circumference of its own 
eſſence, nor is it a rigid reſtraining and keeping in its 
oven iflues and motions within the confines of its own 
natural endowments, which is able to confer upon it 
that undiſturbedneſs and compoſedneſs of mind which 
they ſo much idolize as the ſupreme and only bil of 
man, and render it free from all kind of perturbations: 
(for by what we find in Seneca and others, it appears, 
that the Szoics ſeeking an independent dominion within 
themſelves, and being loth to be beholden to God or 
their happineſs, but that each of them might be as God, 


ſelf-ſafficient and happy in the enjoyment of himſelf, 
| endeavourtd 
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,dexvoured, by their auſtere doctrine, and a rigid 
ſcipline over thei: ſouls. their ſeverities againſt paſ- 
cons, and all thoſe reſtleſs motions in the ſoul after 
ome higher good, to attain A compleat undiſturbedneſs 
ind a full contentment wichin themſelves.) But herein 
he true method of finding reſt to themſelves eſcaped 
them : it is the union of the foul with God, ; that uni- 
um, imple, and unbounded good, which is the ſole 
wicinal of all true inward peace. Neither were it an 
kappined: worth the having, for a mind, like an her- 
mit, ſequeſtred from all things elſe, by a receſſion into 
elf, to ſpend an eternity in ſelf-converſe, and the en- 
ment of ſuch a diminutive ſuperficial nothing as it- 
{if is, and mult neceſſarily be to itſelf. It is only pe- 
<liar to God to be happy in himſelf alone; and God, 
who has been more liberal 1n his proviſions for man, 
bath created in man ſuch a ſpring of reſtleſs motion, 
that with the greateſt 1mpatiency forceth- him out of 
bimiclf, and violently toſleth him to and fro, till he 
come to &x himſelf upon ſome ſolid and felf-ſub- 
fitent goodneſs. Could a man find himſelf withdrawn 
from all tertene and material things, and perfectly re- 
tred into himſelf; were the whole world fo quiet and 
calm about him, as not to offer to make the leaſt at- 
tempt upon the compoſedneſs and conſtancy of his 
mind ; might he be fo well entertained at his own 
home, as to find no frowns, no four looks from his own 
conicience ; might he have that ſecurity from heaven, 
that God would not diſquiet his fancied tranquillity, 
by imbittering his thoughts with any dreadful appre- 
bentions ; yet he ſhould find ſomething within him 
tat would not let him be at reſt, but would rend him 
from himſelf, and roſs him from his own foundation 
and Corfifiency. There is an inſatiable appetite in the 
lou! of man, like a greedy lion hunting aiter his prey, 
that would render him impatient of his own pinching 
penury, and could never fatisfy itſelf with ſuch a thin 
2nd ſpars diet as he finds at home. There are two 
principal faculties in the ſoul, which, like the two 
davgaters of the horſe-leech, are always crying, Cive, 
Give : theſe are thoſe hungry vultures, which, it they 
1 3 cannot 
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cannot find their prey abroad, return and gnaw the ſoul 
itſelf: where the carcals is, there will the eaoles be 
thered together, By this we may ſee hoy unavailabia 
to the attaining of true reſt and peace that conceir hy 
the I/9ics was, who ſuppoſed the only way and merhe, 
hereto was this, To confine the ſou! thus monaſically t 
its own home. We read in the goſpel of ſuch a queſtion 
of our Saviours, Hhat went you out into the 9311 
to ſee? Matth. xi. 7, we may invert it, What do you 
return within to ſee? A foul confined within the pri- 
vate and narrow cell of its own particular being? Such 
a ſoul deprives itſelf of all that almighty and effentia! 
glory and goodneſs which ſhines round about it, hic! 
preads itfelt thro' the whole univerſe ; I ſay it deprive, 
itſelf of all this, for the enjoying of ſuch a poor. petty, 
and diminutive thing as itſelf is, which yet it can never 
enjoy truly in ſuch a retiredneſs. 
We have ſeen the peaceful and happy flate of the 
truly religious: but it is otherwiſe with wicked and irre- 
ligious men. The wicked are like the troubled ſea, when 
it cannot reſt, whoſe waters caſt up mire and dirt ; thor, 
is no peace to the wicked, as it is expreſſed by the Prophet 
1/aiah, chap. Ivii. 20, 21. The mind of a wicked man 
is like the ſea, when it roars and rages thro' the ſtii- 
ving of various diſcordant winds upon it. Furious luſt 
and wild paſſions within, as they war again Heaven 
and the more noble and divine part of the ſou], ſo they 
war amongſt themſelves, maintaining perpetual cor: 
teſts, and contending which ſhall be the greate! *: 
whence it is that the Dol of 2a wicked man becomes a 
very unhabitable and incommodious place to itſelf, full 
of diſquietneſs and trouble thro' the many conteſis 2nd 
civil commotions maintained within it. 'The minds of 
wicked men are like thoſe diſconſolate and deſolate 
ſpirits which our Saviour ſpeaks of, Matth. xi. 43. 
which being caſt out of their habitation, wander Up 
and down thro? dry and deſert places, ſeeking rell, bu! 


finding none. The foul that fiuds not ſome ſolid - 
2 - 


* Theſe indeed are the Cadmus-brood riſing out of the ſcr- 
pent's tecth, ready armed againſt one another. 
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ſelf-ſoſficient good to centre itſelf upon, is a diſturbed 
nd reſtleſs thing: and, being without God, it wan- 
ders a and down the world, deſtitute, afflicted, tor- 
mented with vehement kunger and thirſt after ſome ſa- 
tofying good and, as any one ſhall bring it tidings, 
1, lere, or Lo there is good, it preſently goes out towards 
it. and with a ſwift and ſpeedy flight haſtens after it. 
The ſenſe of an inward indigency doth ſtimulate and 
«force it to ſeek its contentment without itſelf, and fo 
i: wanders up and down from one creature to another; 
and thus becomes diſtracted by a multiplicity of objects. 
And, while it cannot find ſome one and only object 
upon which, as being perfectly adequate to its capaci- 
ties, it may wholly beſtow itſelf; while it is toſſed 


with reſtleſs and vehement motions of deſire and love 


tro! a world of painted beauties, falſe glozing excel - 
lencies ; courting all, but matching no where; violent- 
ly hurried every whither, but finding no where an ob- 
ject befitting its love; while it converſeth only with 
theſe pinching particularities here below, and is not yet 
:cquainted with the univerſal goodneſs ; it is certainly 
far from true reſt and ſatisfadion, from a fixt compoſed 
temper of ſpirit : but, being diſtracted by multiplicity 
of objects and ends, there can never be any firm and 
ſtable peace or friendſhip at home amongſt all its 
powers and faculties; nor can there be a firm amity 
and ſrienditip abroad betwixt wicked men themſelves, 
2s &:/2otle in his ethics does conclude, becaule all vice 
is ſo multitorm and inconſiſtent a thing, and ſo there 
can be no true concatenation of affections and ends be- 
tween them, Whereas in all good men, virtue and 
goedneſs is one form and foul to them all, that unites 
tier) together, and there is the one, ſimple, and uni- 
form good, that guides and governs them all. They 
are not as a {hip tolled in the tumultuous ocean of this 
word. wiehout any compaſs at all to ſteer by; but 
tiey direct their gourſe by the certain guidance of the 
one lait End, as the true Polz-ſtar of all their motion. 
put, while the ſoul lies benighted in a thick Ignorance 
as it is with wicked men,) and beholds not ſome ſtable 
aud eternal good towards which it may move, tho' it 

| may, 
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may, by the ſtrength of that principle of activeneſs with 
itſe!f, ſpend itſelf perpetually with ſwift and gidd . 
tions; yet it will be always conteſting with ſeclet 1 
bances, and cannot act but with many N 
not finding an object equal to the force and ſticpath a 
its vaſt aſfections to act upon. a 
By what hath been ſaid, may appear the vaſt dg 
rence between the ways of fin and of holineſs, . 
ward diſtractions and diſturbances, tribulation and 5 
guiſb upon every foul that doth evil: but to every way 
that wworketh good, glory, honour and peace, Rom. ii. g. 10 
inward compoſedneſs and tranquillity of ſpirit, pure and 
divine joys, far excelling all ſenſua} pleatures; in - 


+4 


word, true contentment of ſpirit and full ſatisſaction in 


God, whom the paous ſoul loves above all things, ard | 


longs ſtill after a nearer enjoyment of him. I mall con- 
clade this particular with what P/zt:nus concludes his 
book, That the life of holy and divine men is a % nt 
touched with theſe waniſhing delights of time, but a fight 
ef the ſcul alone to G alone *. 


CA VI: 


E E Fifth property or effect whereby true religies 


diſcovers its own nobleneſs and excellency, s 
this, That it advanceth the foul to an holy boldne/1 and 
humb!: familiarity wwith God, as alſo to a ell grounded 
hope and comfor:able confidence concerning the love of 014 
toward it, and its own ſalvation. The truly religious 
ſoul maintains an humble and ſweet familarity wit 
God; and, with great alacrity of ſpirit, without any 
conſternation and fervility of ſpirit, is enabled t0 lock 
upon the glory and majeſty of the moſt High: but hn 
and wickedneſs is pregnant with fearfulgeſs and ber. 


rour. That trembling and conſternation of mind which 
nollelies 


* — — | bl 
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ofieſſes wicked men, is nothing elſe but a child of dark- 
14 a goblia begotten in corrupt and irreligious hearts. 
While men walk in darkneſs, and are of the night, (as 
the Apoſtle ſpeaks,) then it is only that they are vext 
wh thoſe ugly and ghallly ſpect res that terrify and tor- 
ment them. But, when once the day breaks, and true 
religion opens herſelf upon the foul, like the eye-lids of 
the morning, then all thoſe ſhadows and frightful appa- 
tions Ace away. As all light and love and joy de- 
ſend from above from the Father of 4 ſo all 
darkneſs and fearfulneſs and deſpair are from below; 
they ariſe from corrupt and earthly minds, and are like 
thoſe groſs vapours, ariſing from this earthly globe, 
that not being able to get up towards heaven, ſpread 
themſelves about the circumference of that body where 
they were firſt begotten, infeſting it with darkneſs, and 
peneratiag into thunder and lightning, clouds and tem- 
peſls. But, the higher a Chriſtian aſcends above this 
dak dungeon of the body, the more that religion pre- 
yails within him, the more then ſhall he find himſelf 
a5 it were in a clear heaven, in a region that is calm 
and ſerene; and the more will thoſe black and dark 
affections of fear and deſpair, vaniſh away, and thoſe 
clear and bright affections of love and joy and hope, 
break forth in their ſtrength and luſtre. 

The devil, who is the prince of darkneſs and the 
great tyrant, delights to be ſerved with ghaſtly affections 
and the moſt diſmal deportments of trembling and a- 
ſtoniſnment; as having nothing at all of amiableneſs 
or excellency in him to commend himſelf to his worſkip- 
pers, Slavery and ſervility is the badge and livery of the 
Cevil's religion ® ; hence thoſe terrifying myſteries of the 


heathens, performed with much trembling and horror. 


Put God, who is the ſupreme goodneſs, and eſſential both 
love and lovelineſs, takes moſt pleaſure in thoſe ſweet 
and delightful affections of the ſoul, wiz. love, joy, 
and hope, which are moſt correſpondent to his own na- 
rure, 
beo, The Log dc, as Longinus truly calls it. 
| 1 1 he « ords for e gods and idols, D* Sy and DN 
* and terrour, and trightful paſſions in their wor- 
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ture. The antient ſuperſtition of the heathens was z, 
ways very nice and curious in honouring every one of 
their gods with ſacrifices and rites moſt agreeable ka 
their natures: I am ſure there is no incenſe, no offer 

ing which we can preſent to God, ſo ſweet. 0 acce 8 
able to him, as vur love and delight and ende 
in him; and, when he comes into the ſouls of men Fes 
makes theſe his throne, as finding the greateſt agree: 
ableneſs therein to his own eſſence. A good man, that 
finds himſelf made partaker of the divine nature, and 
transformed into the image of God, infinitely takes 
pleaſure'in God, as being altogether lawely, and his ne. 
ditation of Cod is faveet unto him, Pſalm civ. 34. St. 2 
hath given us the fulleſt deſcription that he could make 
of him, when he tells us that God is ove, and he that 
dwells in God dwells in love; and repoſing himſelf in 
the boſom of an Almighty Goodneſs, where he finds 
nothing but love and lovelineſs, he now diſplays all the 
ſtrength and beauty of thoſe his choiceſt and molt pre- 
eious affections of love, and joy, and confidence; his 
ſoul is now at eaſe, and reſts in peace, neither is there 
any thing to make afraid: he has got beyond all thoſe 
powers of darkneſs which give ſuch continual alarms is 
this lower world, and are always troubling the earth; be 
15 got above all fears and deſpairs ; he is in a bright clear 
region, above clouds and tempeſts. There is no fright- 
ful terribleneſs in the Supreme Majeſty. That we ap- 
prehend God at any time in ſuch a diſmayed manner, it 
mult not at all be made an argument of his nature, but 
of our ſinfulneſs and weakneſs. The ſun in the heavens 
always was and will be a globe of light and brightnels, 
altho' the weak eye may be rather gazzled than enliyht- 
ned by it. There is an inward ſenſe in man's (ou!, 
which, were it once awakened and excited with an n- 
ward taſte and reliſh of the Divinity, could better de- 
fine God to him than all the world elſe. It is the fi. 
cere Chriſtian that ſo taſtes and ſees how good ard 
ſweet the Lord is, as none elſe does: 7% Cid of e 
fills him auith all ay and peace in believing, ſo that he 
abounds in hape, as the Apoſtle ſpeaks, Rom. 3V. 3. 
He quietly reyoſes himſelf in God; is brart is fut, 
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fa ling in the Lord, Pſalm exii. 7.; he is more for a 
lid peace and ſettled calm of ſpirit, than for high 
raprures and feelings of joy, or extraordinary mani- 
tations of God to him: he does not paſſionately de- 
(re, nor importunately expect ſuch things; he rather 
looks after the manifeſtations of the goodneſs and 
wier of God within him, in ſubduing all in his foul that 
F arlike and contrary to God, and forming him into 
his image and likeneſs. = 

Tho 1 think it worthy of a Chriſtian to endeavour 
the afarance of his own ſalvation ; yet perhaps it might 
ve the afeſt way to moderate his curioſity of prying in- 
o God's book of life, and to ſtay a while until he ſees 
bimſelf within the confines of ſalvation itſelf. Should 
man hear a voice from heaven, or ſee a viſion from 
the Almighty, to teſtify unto him the love of God to- 
wards him; yet methinks it were more deſireable to 
id a revelation of all from within, ariſing up from the 
centie of 2 man's own foul, in the rea! and internal 
impreſſions of a God-like nature upon his own ſpirit ; 
and thus to find the foundation and beginning of hea- 
ren and happineſs within himſelf: it were more de- 
frable to fee the crucifying of our own will, the morti- 
hing of the mere animal life, and to ſee a divine life 
nag up in the room of it, as a ſure pledge and com- 
mencen;ent of immortality and happineſs, the very eſ- 
ſence of which conſiſts in a perfect conformity and 
Chezrful compliance of all the powers of our ſouls with 
the will of God. 

The beſt way of gaining a well-grounded aſſurance of 
the divine love, 1s this, for a man to overcome himſelf 
ard h's own will: To him that cvercomes ſhall be giver 
that white fore, and in it the new name written, which 
ts man knowueth but be that receives it, Rev. ii. 17. He 
wat beho!ds the Sun of Righteouſneſs ariſing opon the 
borizon of his foul with healing in its wings, and diſ- 
pelling all that miſty darkneſs of his own ſelf. will and 
paſſions ; ſuch a one defires not now the ſtar-light to 
do Mhether it be day or not, nor cares he to pry 
ito Heaven's ſecrets, and to ſearch into the hidden 
10.5 of eternity, there to ſee the whole ſcheme of his 

| ialvation ; 
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ſal vation; for he views it tranſacted upo ; 
ſtage of his own ſoul, and, refle&ting _ 8 
may behold a heaven opened from within, and x gs 
ſet up in his ſoul, and an Almighty Saviour litting a 
it, and reigning within him : he now finds the kin ; 
of heaven within him, and ſees that it is not * 
merely reſerved for him without him, being er 
made partaker of the ſweetneſs and efficacy of it, Wh; 
the Jews ſay of the ſpirit of prophecy, may not anf 
be applied to the Holy Ghoſt, the true Com forte: 
dwelling in the minds of good men as a ſure earne? 43 
their eternal inheritance, The Spirit reſides not but 4111 , 
man of fortitude *, one who gives proof of this fortitude 
in ſubduing his own ſelf-will and his affections. We 
read of E/;/a, that he was fain to call for a muſical in- 
ſtrument and one to play before him, to allay the heat 
of his paſſions, before he could converſe with the pro. 
phetical Spirit. The Holy Spirit is too pure and gent! 
a thing to dwell in a mind muddied and diſturbed by 
thoſe impure dregs, thoſe thick fogs and miſts that arile 
from our ſelf- will and paſſions; our prevailiag over 
theſe is the beſt way to cheriſh the Holy Spirit, by which 
we may be ſealed unto the day of redemption, 

To conclude this particular: It is a venturous and 
wild conceit which ſome men have, That, in a perfect 
reſignation of our wills to the divine will, a man ſhould 
be content with his own damnation, and to be the ſob— 
ject of eternal wrath in hell, if it ſhould fo pleaſe G04: 
which is as impoſſible as it is for him, that infinite) 
thirſts after a true participation of the divine natare, and 
moſt earneſtly endeavours a moſt inward union with God 
in ſpirit, by a denial of himſelf and his own will, to 
ſwell up in ſelf-love, pride, and arrogancy againſt God; 
the one whereof is the moſt ſubſtantial heaven, the o- 
ther the moſt real hell: whereas indeed, by conquering 
ourſelves, we are tranſlated from death to life, and the 
kingdom of God and heaven is already come into us, 
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C HAP. VIII. 


IE Sixth property or effect wherein religion 

diſcovers its own excellency, is this, That it ſpi- 
nal zes material things, and ſo carries up the fouls of 
wad men from earth things to things divine, from this 
jenſibl: a 29 the intel{ettual. 
God made the univerſe, and all the creatures con- 
ined therein, as ſo many glaſſes, wherein he might 
refett bis own glory: he hath copied forth himſelf in 
ths creation ; and, in this outward world, we may read 


the lovely chatacters of the divine goodneſs, power, 


and wiſdom. In ſome creatures there are darker re- 


eſentations of God, there are the prints and foot- 

ſteps of God ; but in others there are clearer and fuller 
repreſentations of the Divinity, the face and image of 
Cod“. But how to find God here, and feelingly to 
converſe with him, and, being affected with the ſenſe 
of the divine glory ſhining out upon the creation, how 
to paſs out of the ſenſible world into the intellectual, is 
not ſo eſfectually taught by that philoſophy which pro- 
felth it moſt, as by true religion: that which unites 
God and the ſoul together, can beſt teach it how to a- 
(cend and deſcend upon thoſe golden links that unite, 
it were, the world to God. That divine wiſdom, 
which contrived and beautified this glorious ſtructure, 
an beſt explain her own art, and carry up the ſoul 

back again, in theſe reflected beams, to him who is the 
fountain of them. Tho" good men are not all acquaint- 
ed with thoſe philoſophical notions, touching the rela- 
ton beten created and the uncreated Being; yet may 
tizy exbly hud every creature pointing out to that Be- 
ing whole image and ſuperſcription it bears, and climb 
wp from choſe darker reſemblances of the divine wiſ- 
2 dom 


According to that known laying of the ſchoolmen, Rem 


fy 22 a 4 WE. . 2 — 
dre; {militudives creature ad Deum dicuntur veſtiohm, propin* 
Je 7775 Imago. 2 ; 8 


rig Graſbddus viel, as the antients ſpeak, 
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dom and goodneſs ſhining out in differe 
ſeveral Wee till they ſweetly modes ens open 
the boſom of the Divinity: and, while they 8 
convetſing with this lower world, and are viewin th 
inviſible things of God in the things that are mags Ko a 
1. 20. in this viſible and outward creation, they * 
God many times ſecretly flowing into their ſouls and 
leading them filently out of the court of the temple in. 
to the holy place. But it is otherwiſe with wicked 
men ; they dwell perpetually upon the dark fide of the 
creatures, and converie with theſe things only in a groſs 
ſenſual, earthly, and unſpiritual manner; they are 10 
encompaſſed with the thick and foggy miſt of their own 
corruptions, that they cannot ſee God there where he 
is moſt viſible: he light Hineth in da- kneſs, but darts 
eomprehends it not; John i. 5. : their ſouls are ſo deeply 
funk into that houſe of clay which they carry about 
with them, that, were there nothing of body or bulky 
matter before them, they could find nothing wherein 
to exerciſe themſelves. | 

But religion, where it is in truth and in power, re- 
news the very ſpirit of our minds, and dcth in a man- 
ner ſpiritualize this outward creation to us, and doth, 
in a more excellent way, perform that which the Peri 
patetics are wont to affirm of their active intellect, in 
purging bodily and material things from the dregs of 
matter, and ſeparating them from thoſe circumitantiz- 
ting and ſtreightning conditions of time and place, and 
the like; and teaches the ſoul to look at thote per- 


fections which it finds here below, not ſo much as the 

perfections of this or that body, as they adorn this or Wil #1" 
that particular being. but as they are ſo many rays i. out « 
ſuing forth from that firſt and eſſential perfection, in een 
which they all meet and embrace one another in the teral 
moſt cloſe friendſhip. Every particular good is a bloſ⸗ the c 
ſom of the firſt goodneſs; every created excellency 1s 0 a 
beam deſcending from the Father of Lights: and, bim, 
ſhould we ſeparate all theſe particularities from Gd, 3 
all affection ſpent upon them would be unchaſt, ard ffi 


their embraces adulterous. We ſhould love all things in 
God, ard God in all things, becauſe he is All in All, 
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nine and original of being, the perfect idea 
oy ele ang the end of their A It is 
rothing but a thick miſt of pride and ſelf- love which 
virders men's eyes from beholding that ſun which both 
enlightens them and all things elſe : but, when true re- 
ligion begins once to dawn upon men's ſouls, and with 
its ſhining light chaſes away their black night of igno- 
dance; then they behold themſelves and all things elſe 
enlightned (tho in a different way) by one and the ſame 
ſun, and all the powers of their ſouls fall down before 
God, and aſcribe all glory to him. Now it is that a 
good man is no more ſolicitous whether this or that 
good thing be his, or whether his perfections exceed 
the meaſure of this or that particular creature; for 
whatſoever good he beholds any where, he enjoys and 
delights in it as much as if it were his own, and, what- 
eve: he beholds in himſelf, he looks not upon it as his 
property, but as a common good; for all theſe beams 
come from one and the ſame fountain and ocean of 
light, in whom he loves them all with an univerſal 
love : when his affections run along the ſtream of any 
created excellencies, whether his own or of any one's 
elſe, yet they ſtay not here, but run on till they fall 
into the ocean; they do not ſettle into a fond love and 
zdmiration either of himſelf or any other's excellencies, 
but he owns them as ſo many pure effluxes and emana- 
tions from God, and in a particular being loves the uni- 
verſal goodneſs. 

Thus may a good man walk up and down the world 
a in a garden of ſpices, and draw a divine ſweetneſs 
out of every flower. There is a twofold meaning in 
every creature, as the Jews ſpeak of their law, a li- 
teral, and a myſtical, and the one is but the ground or 
the other: and, as they ſay of divers pieces of their law, 
[2 a good man ſays of every thing that his ſenſes offer to 
bim, I. ſpeaks to his Ioawver part, but it points out ſomething 
e to his mind and ſpirit s. Tis the drowſy and muddy 
{firit of ſape:ftition, which being lulled aſleep in the lap 
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of worldly delights, is fain to ſet ſome i | 

ſomething this may rouſe it, and put it fo mee 
Whereas true religion never finds itſelf out of th % 
finite ſphere of the Divinity, and where-ever it £2 
beauty, harmony, goodneis, love, ingenyity be Fogg 
holineſs, juſtice, and the like, it is ready to ſay 3 
and there is God: whereſoever any ſuch pertellion, 
ſhine out, an holy mind climbs up by theſe {un-bears 
and raiſes up itſelf to God. * 

Ard, ſeeing God hath never thrown the world frem 
himſelf, but runs thro? all created eſſence, containing 
the archetypal ideas of all things in himſelf, and from 
thence imparting ſeveral prints of beauty and excelier. 
cy all the world over; a ſoul that is truly God. like, 2 
mind that is enlightened from the ſame fountain, ad 
hath its inward ſenſes affected with the ſweet reliſhes of 
divine goodneſs, cannot but every where beheld itſelf 
in the midſt of that glorious unbounded Being who is 
indivifibly every where. A good man finds every place 
he treads upon holy ground; to him the world is God's 
temple ; he is ready to ſay with Jacob, Hou dreadfs/ 
is this place! this is none other but the houſe of Gu, 
Gen. XXviii. 17. 

To conclude; It was a degenerous and unworthy 
ſpirit in that philoſophy which firſt ſeparated and made 
ſuch diſtances between metaphyſical truths, and the 
truths of nature; whereas the firſt and moſt antient 
wiſdom amongſt the heathens was indeed a philoſophi- 
cal divinity, or a divine philoſophy, which continued 
for divers ages; but, as men grew worſe, they begar 
to loath it, which made the truly wile Szcrates com- 
plain of the ſophiſters of that age which began then to 
corrupt and debaſe it; whereas heretofore the {piri 
of philoſophy was more generous and divine, and did 
more purify and ennoble the ſouls of men commend. 
ing intellectual things to them, and calling them af 
from ſenſible and material things here below, and fil 
exciting them to endeavour after the neareſt reſemblance 
of. God the ſupreme goodneſs and lovelineſs, aud an 


the 


gde ſtrain of that philoſophy, was the true happineſs of 


immortal ſouls. 


E . 


HE /exyenth and laſt property or effect wherein 
6& truc religion expreſſeth its own nobleneſs and ex- 
ecliency, is this, That it raiſeth the minds of 260d meu. 
% a due obſervance of and attendance upon divine provis- 
dence, and enables them to ſerve the will of Ged, and to 
xcquizſce ir it. Whereſoever God hath a tongue to 
ſpeak, there they have ears to hear ; and being attentive 
to God in the ſoft and ſtill motions of providence, they 
ze ready to obey his call, and to ſay with. Jaiab, be- 
bald, here am I, ſend me. ITaiah. vi. 8. They endea- 
vour to copy forth that leſſon which Chriſt, kath ſet 
Chriſtians, ſeriouſly conſidering how that they came in- 
o this world by God's appointment, not to do their 
own wills, but the will of him that ſent them. 

As this conſideration quiets the ſpirit of a good 
man, who is no idle ſpectator of providence, and keeps 
him in à calm and ſober temper in the midſt of all 
ſtorms and tempeſts ; ſo it makes him moſt freely to 
engage himſelf in the ſervice of providence, without 
any inward reluctancy or diſturbance. He cannot be 
content that providence ſhould ſerve itſelf of him as it 
doth even of thoſe things that underſtand it leaſt ; but 
it is his holy ambition to ſerve it. Tis nothing elſe 
but helliſn pride and ſelf- love that makes men ſerve 
themſelves, and ſo ſet up themſelves as idols againſt 
Jod: bur it is indeed an argument of true nobleneſs of 
ipicit for a man to view himſelf not in the narrow 
point of his own being, but in the unbounded eſſence of 
ihe firlt cauſe, ſo as . belong wholly to the beft of beings*,. 
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and to live only as an inſtrument in the hands of 
who worketh all things after the counſel o 
will. That I were to Cod, as mine caun hand 
was the expreſſion of an holy ſoul, 

To a good man to ſerve the will of God, is in th 
trueſt and beſt ſenſe to ſerve himſelf, who knows — 
fel: to be nothing without or in oppoſition io God. th 
leſt that a man arrogates to himſelf, the more noble, 22 
vas and divine daes be become f. This is the moſt divine 
tife that can be, for a man to act in the world upon e. 
ternal deſigns, and to be ſo wholly devoted to the will 
of God, as to ſerve it moſt faithfully and entirely, 
This indeed beſtows a kind of immortality upon theſ: 
#utting and tranſient acts of ours, which in themſelyes 
are but the offspring of a moment. A pillar or veiſe 
is a poor ſorry monument of any exploit, which yet 
may well enough become the higheſt of the world's 
bravery. But good men, while they cooperate with 
God, and endeavour to bring themſelves and all their 
actions to a unity with God, his ends and defigns, en. 
roll themſelves in eternity. This is the proper character 
of holy ſouls ; their wills are ſo fully reſolved into the 
divine will, that they in all things ſubſcribe to it with. 
out any murmurings or debates : they reſt well ſatisfed 
with, and take complacency in, any patlages of divine 
diſpenſation, as being ordered and diſpoſed by a mind and 
wiſdom above, according to the higheſt rules of gooantfi . 

The beſt way for a man rightly to enjoy himſelf, is 
to maintain an univerſal, ready and chearful com. 
pliance with the divine and uncreated will in al 
things; as knowing that nothing can iſſue and flow 
forth from the fountain of goodneſs but that which 1: 
good : and therefore a good man is never offended 
with any piece of divine diſpenſation, nor hath he any 
reluctancy againſt that will which dictates and deter 


mines all things by an eternal rule of goodneſs ; a: 
knowing, 
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knowing, that there 15 an unbounded and almighty 
love, that without any diſdain or envy freely communi- 
cates itſelf to every thing he made; that feeds even the 
young ravens that call upon him ; that makes ; his ſun 
to thine, and his rain to fall, both upon the juſt and 
unjust; that always enfolds thoſe in his everlaſting 
arms who are made partakers of his own image, per- 
petually nouriſhing and cheriſhing them with the freſh 
and vital influences of his grace; as knowing alſo, that 
there is an ail-ſeeing eye, an unbounded mind and un- 
derſtanding, chat extends itſelf through the whole uni- 
verſe, and ſitting in all the wheels of motion, guides 
them all, and powerfully governs the moſt excentrical 
motions of creatures, and carries them all moſt harmo- 
niouſly in their ſeveral orbs to one laſt end. Who then 
ſrall give law to God? Where is the wiſe ? where is the 
ſerile ? wwhere 75 the diſputer of this evorld? 1 Cor. i. 20, 
Where is he that would climb up into tbe houſe of judge 
ment, the ſecurity on high“, the great conſiſtory in heaven, 
and ſitting in conſultation with the Almighty, iuſtruct the 
infnite and incomprehenſible wiſdom ? ſhall vain man 
be wiſer than bis Maker? This is the helliſh temper of 
wicked men, they examine and judge of all things by 
the line and meaſure of their own elf-will their own 
opinions and defigns ; and meaſuring all things by a 
crooked rule, they think nothing to be ſtraight; and 
therefore they blame the Deity, and with reſtleſs im- 
patience fret and vex themſelves : and this fretfulneſs 
and impatiency in wicked men argues a breach in the 
jalt and due conſtitution of their minds and ſpirits, 

Bur a good man, whoſe ſoul is reſtored to its proper 
iame and conſtitution, has better apprehenſions of the 
ways and works of God, and is better affected under 
dne various diſpoſals of providence. Indeed to a ſu- 
yericial obſerver of divine providence mary things 
tete are, that ſeem to be nothing elſe but digreſſions 
from the mam end of all, and to come to paſs by a 
tortuitous concourie of circumſtances ; that come in ſo 
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abruptly and without any dependance one upon 
other, as if they were without any mind or underſtand. 
ing to guide them. But a wiſe man who looks fro, 
the beginning to the end of things, beholds them 1 
in their due place and method acting that part which 
the ſupreme mind and wiſdom that governs all thin 
hath appointed them, and to carry on one and ti, 
ſame eternal deſign, while they move according to 
their own proper inclinations and meaſures, and aim at 
their own particular ends. Vain and miſerahle were it 
to live in a world dewoid of God and providence , 15; 
was well obſerved by the Szoic ; and to be ſubſervient 
unto providence is the holy ambition and great 8. 
deavour of a good man, who is ſo perfeQly overpower- 
ed with the love of the univerſal and infinite goodnet; 
that he would not Terve any particular good whatſoever 
no not himſelf, as the men of this world do who are 
lovers of their own ſelves, and lowers of pleaſures more thay 
hovers of God, 2 Tim. iii. 2. 4. 


CH AP. X. 


E have conſidered the excellency of true te- 

ligion 1. In regard of its de/cent and original; 
2. In regard of its nature ; 3. In regard of its properiics 
and effetts. We proceed now to à fourth particular, 
and ſhall ſhew. _ 

4. That religion is @ generous and noble thing in regari 
of its progreſs ; it is perpetually carrying on that mind 
in which it is once ſeated toward perfection. Though 
the firſt appearance of it upon the ſouls of good mer 
may be bat as the wings of the morning ſpreading 
themſelves upon the mountains, yet it is ſtill riſing higher 
and higher upon them, chafing away all the kithy 1 
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and vapours of fin and wickedneſs before it, till it arrives 
tg its meridian altitude. The path of the juſt is as the 
fining light, that ſhineth more and more unto the perfect 
4. Prov. iv. 18, There is the ſtrength and force of 
the Divinity in it; and though when it firſt enters into 
e minds of men, it may ſeem to be ſown in weak - 
neſs, yet it will raiſe itſelf in power, As Chriſt was in 
his bodily appearance, he was ſtill increaſing in wiſdom 
and knowledge and favour with God and man, untill 
he was perfected in glory: ſo is he alſo in bis ſpiritual 
appearance in the ſouls of men ; and accordingly the 
New Teſtament does more than once diſtinguiſh of 
Chriſt in his ſeveral ages, and degrees of growth in the 
ſools of all true Chriſtians Good men are always 
walking on un flrength to Prength, till at laſt they ſee 
God in Zim, Religion though it hath its infancy, yet 
it hath no old age: while it is in-its minority, it is al- 
ways in motion; but when it comes to its maturity, 
ard full age, it will always be at reſt, it is then always 
the ſame, and its years fatl not, but it ſhall endure for ever. 
Holy and religious ſov!s being once touched with an 
in yard ſenſe of divine beauty and goodneſs, by a ſtron 
impretion on them are moved ſwiftly after God, — 
a5 the Apollle expreſſes himſelf) forgetting. thoſe things 
which are behind, and reaching forth unto thoſe things 
which are before, they preſs toward the mark, for the pei xt 
if the high calling of God in Chrift Jeſus; that fo they 
may attain to the reſurrection of the dead, Phil. iii. 
13. 14. 

Where a ſpirit of religion is, there is the central force 
of heaven itſelf quickening and enlivening thoſe that 
are informed by it in their motions toward heaven. As 
on the other ſide all unhallowed and defiled minds are 
within the attractive power of hell, and are continual- 
iy haftening their courſe thither, being ſtrongly prefied 
Gown by the weight of their wickedneſs, Every na- 
ture in this world hath ſome proper centre to which it is 
erwayzs be/tering . Sin and wickedneſs does not 
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hover a little over the bottomleſs pit of hell, and on! 
flutter about it; but are continually ſinking lower _ 
lower into it. Neither does true grace make ſome 
feeble eſſays toward heaven, but by a mighty ener 

within itſelf is always ſoaring up higher and higber 
into heaven. A good chriſtian * not only 
court his happineſs, and caſt now and then a {mile 
upon it, or ſatisfy himſelf merely to be contracted to 
it; but with the preateſt ardours of love and defire 
he purſues the ſolemnity of the juſt nuptials, that be 
may be wedded to it and made one with it. It is pet 


an airy ſpeculation of heaven as a thing (though never | 


ſo undoubtedly) to come, that can fatisfy his hungry 
deſires, but the real poſſeſſion of it even in this life, 
So we read John vi. 54. hath eternal lift; and 1 Ep, 
John v. 11, 13. Such an happineſs would be lefs in 
the eſteem of good men, that were only good to be 
enjoyed at the end of this life when all other enjoy- 
ments fail them. 

T wiſh there be not among ſome, ſuch a light and 
poor eſteem of heaven, as makes them more to ſeek 
after aſſurance of heaven only in the idea of it a8 2 
thing to come, than after heaven itſelf ; of which in- 
deed we can never well be aſſured, untill we find it 
riſing up within ourſelves and glorifying our own fouls, 
When true aſſurance comes, heaven itſelf will appear 
upon the horizon of our ſouls, like a morning light 
chaſing away all our dark and gloomy doubtings be. 
fore it. We ſhall not need then to light up our candles 
to ſeek for it in corners; no, it will diſplay its own 
luſtre and brightneſs ſo before us, that we may ſee it in 
its own light, and ourſelves the true poſſeſſors of it. 
We may - too nice and vain in ſeeking for ſigns and 
tokens of Chriſt's ſpiritual appearances in the ſouls of 
men, as well as the Scribes and Phariſees were in ſeeking 
for them at his firſt appearance in the world. When 
he comes into us, let us expect till the works that he 
ſhall do within us may teſtify of him ; and be not over 
credulous, till we find that he doth thoſe works there 
which none other could do. As for a true well grow, 
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e, ſay not ſo much, Who ſhall aſcend up in- 
ed _ to fetch it down from thence ? or who ſhall 
1eſcend into the deep, to fetch it from beneath ? for, 
in the growth of true internal goodneſs and in the pro- 
(s of true religion, it will freely unfold itſelf within 
5 Stay till the grain of muſtard-ſeed itſelf breaks 
forth from among the clods that buried it, till thro' the 
deſcent of the heavenly dew it ſprouts up and diſcovers 
elf openly. This holy aſſurance is indeed the budding 
and bloſſoming of felicity in our own ſouls z It is the 
inward ſenſe and feeling of the true life, ſpirit, ſweet- 
neſs, and beauty of grace powerfully expreſſing its own 
energy within vs. bg ; ; 

Briefly, true religion, in the * of it, trans- 
forms thoſe minds in which it reigns from glory to glo- 
y: it goes on and proſpers in bringing all enemies in 
ſubjection under their feet, in reconciling the minds of 
men fully to God, and it inſtates them in a firm poſſeſ- 
fon of the ſupreme good. This is the ſeed of God with- 
in holy ſouls, which is always warring againſt the ſeed of the 
ſerpent, till it prevail over it, thro' the divine ſtrength 
and influence. Tho' hell may open her mouth wide 
and without meaſure, yet a true Chriſtian, in whom 
the ſeed of God remaineth, is in a good and ſafe condi- 
noa; he finds himſelf born up by an almighty arm, 
and carried upwards as upon eagles wings ; and the e- 
vil one hath no power over him, or, as St. John ex- 
prefleth it, the evil one toucheth bim not, 1 John v. 18, 


CHAP. N. 


\ E come now to the Fifth and laſt particular, wiz. 

1 be excellency of religion in the term and end of it, 
which 's nothing elſe but Bleſſedneſ- tfelf in its full na- 
ag. Which yet I may not here undertake to ex- 
Pan, for it is altogether inexpreſſible, nor can it de- 
end ſo low as to accommodate itſelf to any human 
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ſtyle. Accordingly, St. John tells us, it ze; 1 

pear what we ſhall be; and yet, that he — . 
ſome glimpſe of it, he points us out to God, 4d f, 
us, We ſpall be like lim, for «ve Hall ſee bin as l. 
1 John iii. 2. Indeed the beſt way to get a diſcors,” 
of it, is, to endeavour as much as may be to be Gol 
like, to live in a feeling converſe with God, and in , 
powerful exerciſe and expreſſion of all God. like diſpo- 
ſitions: ſo ſhall our inner man be beſt enabled 10 t1;., 
the breadth and length, the depth and height of that ho- 
and goodneſs which yet paſſeth all knowledge, Rom, xi, z. 
Epheſ. iii. 29. There is a ſtate of perfection in dhe 
life to come fo far exceeding any in this life, as tha 
we are not able from hence to take the juſt proportions 
of it, or to form a full and comprehenſive notion of 
it. We are unable to comprehend the vaſtne(s and 
fullneſs of that happineſs to which the moſt purified 
ſouls may be raiſed, or to apprehend how far the 
mighty power and ſtrength of the Divinity, deriving 
itſclf into created being, may communicate a more 
tranſcendent life and bleſſedneſs to it. We know not 
what latent powers our ſouls may here contain within 
themſelves, which then may begin to open and dilate 
themſelves, and to let in the full ſtreams of the divine 
goodneſs, when they come nearly and intimately to 
converſe with it; or how bleſſedneſs may act upon thoſe 
faculties of our minds which we now have. We know 
not what illapſes and irradiations there may be from 


| God upon ſouls in glory, which may raiſe them into a 


ſtate of perfection ſurpaſling all our imaginations. 

As for corporeal happinefs, there cannot be any 
thing further added to the pleaſure of our bodies ol a. 
nimal part, than a reſtoring it from diſturbing paſſion 
and pain, to its juſt and natural conſtitution ; and there- 
fore ſome philoſophers have well diſputed againſt the 9: 
pinion of the Epicureams who make happineſs to corſit 
in bodily pleaſure, That moſi commonly it has pain fer it 
forerunner *; and, when the moleſtation is gone, and the 


juſt conſtitution of nature recovered, pleaſure wb 
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Bat the higheſt pleaſure of minds and ſpirits does not 
only conſiſt in the relieving of them from any antece- 
dent pains OF grief, or in a relaxation trom ſome for- 
mer moleſting paſſion: neither is their happineſs 2 
mere foical indiſturbance, as the happineſs of the 
Deity is not a mere negative thing, rendering it free 
fon all dillurbance or moleſtation, ſo that it may eter- 


nally reſt quiet within itſelf; it does not ſo much confift 


in reft as in action. A mind and ſpirit is too full of 
actirity and energy, is too quick and potent a thing to 
»nioy a fall and compleat happineſs in a mere ceſſa- 
ton; this were to make happineſs an heavy ſpiritleſs 
tung. The philoſopher hath well obſerved, That with 
true good, true joy 73 inſeparably connected there is infl« 
nite power and ſtrength in divine joy, pleaſure and 
happinefs commenſurate to that Almighty Being and 
Goodueſs which is the eternal ſource of it. 

As created beings, that are capable of converſin 
with God, Rand nearer to God or further off from 
him, and as they partake more or leſs of his likeneſs, 
ſo they partake more or leſs of that happineſs which 
flows forth from him, and God communicates himſelf 
in different degrees to them. There may be as many 
degrees of ſanctity and perfection, as there are of ſtates 
and conditions of creatures; and that 1s properly 
ſanctity which guides and orders all the faculties and 
actions of any creature, in a way ſuitable and corre- 
ſpondent to that rank and ſtate in which God hath 
placed it: and, while it doth ſo, it admits no ſin or 
defilement to itſelf, tho" yet it may be elevated and ad- 
vanced wgher ; and accordingly, true poſitive ſanity 
comes to be advanced higher and higher, as any crea- 
ture comes more to partake of the life of God, and to 
be brought into a nearer conjunction with God: and ſo 
the ſanctity and Happineſs of innocency itſelf might 
tave been perfected. 

„Thu: we ſee how true religion carries up the ſouls 
0 $229 men above the black regions of hell and death. 
This indeed is the great reftoration + of fouls, it is reli- 
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gion itſelf, or a real participation of God and his hoh 
neſs, which 1s their true reſlitution and ady > 
All that happineſs of which good men ſhall be made 
partakers, as it cannot be born up upon any . 
foundation than true goodneſs and a Godlike —— 
within them; ſo neither is it diſtin& from it. Sin * 
hell are fo twined and twiſted up together, that, if the 
power of fin be once diſſolved, the bonds of death and 

ell will alſo fall aſunder. Sin and hell are of the 
ſame kind, of the ſame lineage and deſcent : as on the 
other ſide, true holineſs or religion, and true happineſs 
are but two ſeveral notions of one thing, rather than 
Ciſtint in themſelves. Religion delivers us from hell, | 
by inſtating us in a poſſeſſion of true life and bliß. 
Hell is rather a nature than a place: and heaven cans 
not be ſo truly defined by any thing without us, as by 
Jomething that is within us. 

Thus have we done with thoſe particulars, wherein 
we conſidered the excellency and nobleneis of religion, 
which is here expreſſed by the away of life, and ele- 
where is ſtiled by Solomon, A tree of life * : true religi- 
on being an inward principle of life, of a divine lite, 
the beſt life, that which is life moſt properly fo ca led: 
accordingly, in the holy Scripture, a life of religion 1; 
ſtyled /fe, as a life of fin and wickedneſs is ſtyled death. In 
the antient academical philoſophy it was much diſputec, 
whether that corporeal and animal life, which was al 
ways drawing down the ſoul into terrene and material 
things, was rt more properly to be ſtiled death than 
life. What ſenſe hereof the Pyihagorcans had, may 
appear by this practiſe of theirs ; They were wont to 
ſet up empty coffins in the places of thoſe who had 
forſaken their ſchool, and degenerated from their phi- 
loſophy and good precepts, as being apoſtates from lite 
itſelf, and dead to virtue and a good life {which is the 
true life,) and therefore fit only to be reckoned among 


ancement. 


the dead. 


For a concluſion of this diſcourſe ; the uſe which we 
ſhall make of all ſhall be this, To awaken and exbor 
every one to a ſerious minding of religion: 48 Solemzn 
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goth exrneftly exhort every one to ſeek. after true wiſ- 
dom, which is the ſame with religion and holineſs, as 
Gn is with folly z Get dom, get under landing, Prov, 
iv. C.; and ver. 7. Get aden, and WW? 2 all thy S 1 
pet underſanding l iſdom ts the principal thing, This 
*. the ſum of ail, the concluſion of the whole matter, 
Fear Grd, and Keep his commandments; for this is the 
«lolz duty, bufineſs and concernment) of man, Eccleſ. 
vii 11, Let us not trifle away our time and opportuni- 
ties which God hath given us, wherein we may lay 
bold upon lite and immortality, in doing nothing, or 
ef in pu;ſaing hell and death. Let us awake out of 
our vain dreams; wiſdom calls upon us, and offers us 
the hidden treaſures of life and bleſſedneſs ; let us not 
perpetually deliver over ourſelves to lazineſs and lum 
bering. Say cot, There is a lion in the way; ſay not, 
Tho' religion be good, yet it is unattainable: No, but 
let us intend all our powers in a ſerious reſolved pur- 
ſuance of it, and depend upon the aſſiſtance of Hea- 
ven, which never fails thoſe who ſoberly ſeek for it. 
It is indeed the levity of men's ſpirits, their heedleſſ- 
neſs and regardleſſneſs of their own lives, that betrays 
them to ſin and death. Tt is the general practice of 
men to live without premeditation * ; they ordinarily 
ponderate and deliberate upon every thing more than 
how ts becomes them to live, they ſo live as if their 
bodies had ſwallowed up their ſouls; their lives are but 
a kind of lottery; the principles by which they are 
guided are nothing elſe but a confuſed multitude of 
fancies rudely huddled together. Such is the life of 
moſt men, it is but a mere caſual thing ated over at 
peradventure, without any fair and calm debates held 
either with religion, or with reaſon, which, in itſelf, as 
it is not diſtorted and depraved by corrupt men, is a 
true friend to religion, and directs men to God, and to 
things 9001 and juſt, pure, lovely, and praiſe-worthy ; 
and the directions of this inward guide we are not to 
veglect. Umeaſonableneſs, or the ſmothering and 
extunguiſning the candle of the Lord within us, is no 
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piece of religion, nor advantageous to it: that certz; 
ly will not raiſe men up to God, which fink, rs 
low men. There had neve- been ſachaan apoilacy "6 
religion, nor had ſuch a myſtery of iriquit; (full of de 
ceiveableneſs and impoſture) been reve: ed and —_— 
ſo powerfully in the ſouls of ſome men, had there * 
frſt come an apoſtacy from ſober reaſon, had there 10 
firſt been a falling away and departure from nat 
truth. | : 
It is to be feared our nice ſpeculations about G 
©1;thout us in theology, have tended more to Kee: 
men's wits than to reform their lives, and that th, 
have too much deſcended into their practice, and wh. 
tended rather to take men off from minding religion, 
than to quicken them up to a diligent ſeeking afic, . 
Tho' the powers of nature may now be weakened, aud 
tho' we cannot produce a living form of religion in 
our own ſouls ; yet we are not ſurely ſo reſolved into 3 
Nluggiſh paſiveneſs, as that we cannot, or were not in 
any manner to ſeek after it. Certainly a man may as 
well read the Scriptures as ſtudy a portion of Arif, 
or of natural philoſophy or mathematics. He that can 


obſerve any thing comely or commendab!e, and unwor- 


thy and baſe, in another man, may alſo reflect upon 


himſelf, and ſee how farce anſwers to face, as Sulpmn 
ſpeaks, Proverbs xxvit. 19. If men would ſeriouſly 
commun with their hearts, their own conſciences would 
tell them plainly, That they might avoid more eyil 
than they do, and that they might do more good than 
they do; and that they do not put forth that poycr 
which God hath, given them, nor faithfully uſe the- 
talents, nor improve the advantages and means affordeg 
them. | 

I fear the ground of moſt men's miſery will prove to 
be a ſecond fall; as God will not allow, in reſpecl of 
temporal miſery, that proverb, The fathers have eaten 


four grapes, and the children's teeth are ſet on tage, 


Ezek. xviii. 2. much leſs will he allow it, in reſpect of 
eternal. It will not be ſo much becauſe our firſt pa- 


rents incurred God's diſpleaſure, as becauſe we baye 
neglected 
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neglected what might have been done by us afterwards, 


in order 
od he might be found. 


1 5 ben anchbe doing, and the Lord will be with 
X He will not leave us nor forſake us, if we ſeri- 
ts ſet ourſelves about the work. Let us endeavour 
n acquaint ourſelves with our own lives, and the true 
rules of life, with this which Solomon here calls the way 
of life: let us inform our mirids, as much as may be, 
ja the excellency and lovelineſs of practical religion; 
that, beholding it in its own beauty and amiableneſs, 
we may the more ſincerely embrace it, As there would 
need nothing elſe to deter and affright men from fin 
but its own uglineſs and deformity, were it preſented 
to a naked view, and ſeen as it is: ſo nothing would 
more effeclually commend religion to the minds of men, 
than the diſplaying and unfolding the excellencies of 
tz nature, than the true native beauty and inward 
Jo{tre of religion itſelf, neither the evening nor the 
morning ſtar could ſo ſenſibly commend themſelves to 
cur bodily eyes, and delight them with their ſhining 
beauties *, as true religion, which is an undefiled beam 
of the uncreated light, would to a mind capable of 
converfing with it. Religion, which is the true wiſ- 
dom, is, {as the author of the book of wiſdom ſpeaks of 
wiſdom,) 4 pure influence flowing from the glory of the 
Almighty, the brightneſs of the ewerlaſting light, the un- 
futed mirrour of the power of God, and the image of his 
grodneſi * fe is more beautiful than the ſun, and above all 
the order of flars ; being compared with the light, be is 
found before it, Wild. vii. 25, Oc. 

Religion is no ſuch auſtere, and rigid thing, as to 
fright men away from it: No, but they who are ac- 
* with the power of it, find it to be altogether 


ſweet and amiable. An holy ſoul ſees ſo much of the 


glory of religion in the lively impreſſions which it bears 
upon itſelf, as both wooes and wins it. We may truly 


lay concerning religion to ſuch ſouls, as St. Paul ſpake 
to the Corinthians, Needs it any efi/iles of commendation: 


8 ? 


Þ you? Needs it any thing to court your affection 
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do the ſeeking of God, his face and favour, 
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Ye are indeed its epiſtle, auritten not with ink, by 
the Spirit of the living God, 2 Corinth. iii. 2, 3. 
Religion is not like the Prophet's roll, ſweet a h, 
ney, when it was in his mouth, but as bitter ax gall in 
his belly. Religion is no ſullen ſtoiciſm, no ſour phe. 
riſaiſm ; it does not conſiſt in a few melancholy par. 
ſions, in ſome dejected looks or depreſſions of mind 
but it conſiſts in freedom, love, peace, life, and power; 
the more it comes to be digeſted into our lives, the more 
ſweet and lovely we ſhall find it to be. Thoſe (pg, 
and wrinkles which corrupt minds think they ſee in (hs 
face of religion, are indeed no where elſe but in ther 
own deformed and misſhapen apprehenſions. It is 0 
wonder when a defiled fancy comes to be the glass, if 
ou have an unlovely reflection. Let us therefore 1;. 
3 to purify our"own ſouls from all worldly pollutions, 
let us breath after the aid and aſſiſtance of the Divine 
Spirit, that it may irradiate and enlighten Our minds, 
that we may be able to ſee divine things in a divine 
light: let us endeavour to live more in a rea! practice 
of thoſe rules of religious and holy living commended 
to us by our ever bleſſed Lord and Saviour: ſo ſnall we 
know religion better, and knowing it, love it, and lo- 
ving it, be ſtill more and more ambitiouſly purſuing af. 
ter it, till we come to a full attainment of it, and there- 
in, of our own perfection and everlaſting bliſs, 
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CHAP. I. 


72 


T hath been an antient tradition received by the 
| Gentile philoſophers, that there are two main prin- 

ciples which ſpread their influence thro' the whole 4 
univerſe: che one they called The principle of god, the 
other they called The principle of evil: and they held | 
that theſe two maintain a continual conteſt and enmity. 
The frincivle of goodneſs, which is nothing elſe but God 
himſelf, who diſplays himſelf in clear and lovely ſtamps | 
anc 1mpreitons of beauty and goodneſs thro' the whole 
creation, endeavours ſtill to aſſimilate and unite it to 
himſelf. And, on the other ſide, The principle of evil, 
the prince of darkneſs, having once ſtained the original 
beauty and glory of the divine workmanſhip, is conti- 
nua Arving to mould and ſhape it more and more 
1399 his Own likeneſs. And, as there is ſuch a pore: 
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tual and active enmity between God and the oi? e 
ſo whatſoever is 3 God is rpetually en 
warring againſt that Which ariſes from the devi. 75 
divine goodneſs hath put enmity between Whatſocyer 1 
born of him, and the ſeed of the ſerpent. As a; * 
beginning he divided between the night and the lay 
between light and darkneſs, ſo that they can never 
intermingle or comply one with another, or be recon. 
ciled one to the other: ſo neither can thoſe beams of 
divine light and love which deſcend from Gad upon 
the ſouls of men be ever reconciled to thoſe foul and 
filthy miſts of fin and darkneſs which aſcend out of the 
bottomleſs pit of hell and death. That ſpirit js not 
from God, awho is the Father of lights, ond in whom ther- 
i no darkneſs, as the Apoſtle ſpeaks, which endeavours 
to compound with hell, and to accommodate hetween 
God and the devil. God himſelf hath fer the bound; 
to darkneſs and the ſhadow of death. Divine truth and 

odneſs cannot contract themſelves with any thir 
that is from hell, or eſpouſe themſelves to any child of 
darkneſs : as it was ſet forth in the emblem under the 
Old Law, where none of the holy ſeed might marry 
with the people of any ſtrange God. Though that 
rule, touch not, taffe not, handle not, be aboliſhed in 
the ſymbolical rites, yet it hath an immutable myttery 
in it, not ſubje& to the laws or changes of time. 

He that will entertain any correſpondence with the 
devil, or receive upon his ſoul his image or the number 
of his name, muſt firſt diveſt himſelf of all that which 
| hath any alliance to God or true goodneſs within him 
he muſt trans form his mind into the true ſimilitude of 
thoſe foul fiends of darkneſs, and abandon all relation 
to the ſupreme good. And yet though ſome men en, 
deavour to do this, and to efface all thoſe impreſſions of 
light and reaſon, and deſtroy all that which is from 
Godwithin them, that ſo they may reconcile themlelves 
to fin and hell; yet can they never make any jul: 
peace with them: There is no peace to the quicked, but 
they are like the troubled fea when it cannot reſt, do ſoſt 
waters caſt up mire and dirt. Iſaiah lvli. 20. Thoſe 


evil ſpirits are always turbulent and reſtleſs ; and 
though 
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tough they maintain continually a war with God and 
bis kingdom, yet are they always exciting diſturbances 
in their own kingdom; and the more they conteſt with 
God and are deprived of him, the more full are they 
of horror and tumultuous commotions within. No- 
thing can ſtand firm and ſure, nothing can have any 
tue and quiet eſtabliſhment, that hath not the ever- 
laſting arms of true goodneſs under it to ſupport it. 
And as they who deliver over themſelves molt to the 
devil's pleaſure, and devote themſelves to his ſervice, 
cannot do it without a ſecret inward antipathy againſt 
him or dreadful thoughts of him : to neither can thoſe 
impure ſpirits land before the divine glory; but being 
filed with trembling and horror continually endeavour 
to hide themſelves from it, and fly away before it as 
the darkneſs flies away before the light, And accord- 
ing as God hath in any places in any ages of the world 
made ary manifeſtations of himſelf to men ſo have 
thoſe evil ſpirits been vanquiſhed, and forced to quit 
their former territories “. 

Our Saviour hath found by good experience, how 
weak a ching the Devil's kingdom is, when he pe all 
the princizalities and powers of darkneſs, and made a ſhew 
of them openly, triumphing over them in (or, by) it, 
that is, his croſs, as the Apoſtle ſpeaks : Colo. ii. 15, 
ano if we will refolutely follow the Captain of our ſal- 
zoticn, and fight under his banner, as good ſoldiers of 
Tyas Chrift, we have full ſecurity given us fur the ſame 
ſucceſs, %%, te devil, and Je will fiy from you, 


es CHAP, 


2 * As is eſpecially very obſervable in the ceaſing of all the 
* Crecian oracles ſoon aft h i 

olt after the goſpel was promulged in thoſe 
oe s, when thoſe deſolate ſpirits with horrid and diſmal groans 
nd WM up their babitations, as Plutarch hath recorded of them 
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N theſe words ret the dewil, and be mill fy Fun 
you, we ſhall take notice firlt of what is evidertl 
implied, wiz. That the degul is continually buſy with us 
This may be conſidered under a double notion, 
1. By the devil, we are to underſtand that apolate 
ſpirit which fell from God, and is always deſig ning to 
draw down others from God alſo, The old Dragon 
(mentioned in the revelation) with his tail drew down 
the third part of the ſtays of heaven and caſt them t9 
the earth. As true goodneſs is not content to be happy 
alone; ſo neither can ſin and wickedneſs be content 
to be miſerable alone. The evil ſpirit told God him- 
ſelf what his employment was, wiz. To go to and fig 
in the earth, and to walk up and down in it: Job. i, 7, 
he is always walking up and down through dry places 
(where no divine influences fall to water it) as our 
Saviour ſpeaks, /eeking re, Matth. xii. 43. though al- 
ways reſtleſs. The philoſophy of the antiznts hath 
obſerved that every man that comes into this world 
hath a good ard an evil genius attending upon bim, 
It were perhaps a vain curiofity to inquire whether the 
number of evil ſpirits exceed the number of men: b 
this is too too certain, that we never want the ſecret 
and latent attendance of them. The devil is not only 
a word or a name made to affright and ſcare {1morous 
men with ; neither are we then only in danger of him, 
when he preſents himſelf to us in ſome corporeal form 
it is nothing elſe but a ſuperſtitious weakneſs to be al- 
fraid of him only then when he appears embodied, 
and to neglet that unſeen and inſenſible influence 
which has continual converſe with us, as an unbodied 
ſpirit may have upon us. Thoſe evil ſpirits are not yet 
caſt out of the world into outer darkneſs, though it be 
repared for them: the bottomleſs pit hath not yet ſhut 


its mouth upon them. They fell from Cod pod 
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mach by a local deſcent, as by a mental apoſtaſy and 
ail wilitude to God: and they are now priſoners at 
urge. having all this habitable world for their rendez- 
vous, and Are ſtiled by the Apoſtle ſpiritual avickedneſſes 
is high places. Epheſ. vi. 12. Whereſoever there are 
;ny in a Ciſpofition to fin againſt God, whereſoever 
there are any capable of a temptation or diabolical 
:npreſion, here and there are they. A man needs 
not dig into the chambers of death, or ſearch amon 
the hadows of darkneſs to find them; he needs not 
go down into hell to ſeek them, or uſe any magical 
charius to raiſe them up from thence : no, thoſe wicked 
ard impure {pirits arp always wandring up and down 
amongſt us, ſeeking whom they may devour. As 
there is a good ſpirit converſant in the world, invitin 
and alluring men to virtue and goodneſs ; fo there is 
an evil ſpirit, perpetually tempting and inticing men 
o fin and vice. Uncloathed and unbodied natures 
may converſe with us by ſecret illapſes, while we are 
not aware of them. I doubt not but there are many 
more divine im preſſions made upon the minds of men, 
both good and bad, from the good ſpirit of God, than 
are ordinarly obſerved ; there are many ſoft and ſilent 
impulſes, gentle motions, ſoliciting and exciting men 
to religion and holineſs ; of which they many times take 
little notice, 

There are ſuch ſecret meſſages often brought from 
heaven to the ſouls of men by an unknown and unſeen 
hand, as the Pſalmiſt ſpeaks ; once, yea twice have I 
beard i, that powwer belongeth unto God. Pſalm. Ixii. 11. 
And as there are ſuch divine irradiations iliding into the 
ſouls of men from God; ſo there are, no queſtion, many 
and frequent ſuggeſtions to the fancies and imaginations 
of men ariſing from the evil ſpirit ; and a watchful 
obſerver of his own heart and life ſhall often hear the 
voice of wiſdom and the voice of folly ſpeaking to him: 
he that hath his eyes opened, may ſee both the viſions 
o God falling upon him, and diſcern the falſe and 
fooliſt fires of Satan that would draw away his mind 
ſtom God, This is our unhappineſs, that the devil is 
ſo near us and we lee * not; he is converſant with 

us, 
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us, and yet we are not aware of him. Thoſe are the 
moſt deſperate deſigns and likelieſt to take effect, that 
are carried on by an unſeen and unzppearing enemy: 
and if we will provide ourſelves againſt the devil, who 
never miſſeth any opportunity that lies in his way to 
tempt us, nor is ever failing in any plot, we muſt then 
have our ſenſes exerciſed to diſcern both good and eyi! 
we muſt get our minds awakened with clear and evi. 
dent principles of light; we mult get our judgments and 
conſciences well informed with ſober and practical 
truth, ſuch as tends to make us moſt like to God, and 
to reconcile our natures more perfectly to divine good- 
neſs. Then ſhall we know and diſcover that apoſtate 
ſpirit in all his ſtratagems whereby he ſeeks to bereave 
us of our happineſs.: we ſhall know him as well when 
he cloaths himſelf like an angel of light, as when he 
appears in his own nakedneſs and deformity. It is ob. 
ſerved by ſome, that God never ſuffered the devil tg 
aſſume any human ſhape, but with ſome character 
whereby his body might be diſtinguiſhed from the true 
body of a man: and ſurely the devil cannot ſo exatily 
counterfeit an angel of light, but that by a diſcerning 
mind he may be diſtinguiſhed from him. A bare i- 
mitation will always fall ſhortof the copy from whence it 
is taken; and though ſin and error may take up the 
mantle of truth and cloath themſelves with it, yet he 
that is inwardly acquainted with truth and an ingenu- 
ous lover and purſuer of it, will be able to find out the 
impoſture, he will be able to ſee through the vail into 
the naked deformity of them, 


vm 47. It 


HEN we'ſay, The devil is continually buy ith 
| us, I mean not only ſome apoſtate ſpirit as one 
fre being, but that ſpirit of apoſtacy which is 


odged in all men's natures; and this may ſeem part- 
cularly 
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eularly to be aimed at in this place, if we obſerve the 
context: as the ſcripture ſpeaks of Chriſt not only as a 
particular perſon, but as a divine principle in holy 
ouls, 
Iadeed the devil is not only the name of one particu» 
lar thing, but a nature: he is not ſo much one particu- 
lar being, deſigned to torment wicked men in the world 
to come, as a helliſh and diabolical nature ſeated in the 
minds of men. He is not only one apoſtate ſpirit 
fallen down from heaven and bleſſedneſs; but alſo a 
ſpirit of apoſtacy, a degenerate and depraved nature, 
Could the devil change his foul and impure nature, he 
would neither be a devil nor miſerable: and ſo long as 
any man carries about him a ſinful and corrupt nature, 
he can neither be in perfet favour with God, nor 
leſſed. Wickedneſs is the form and eſſence of all the 
wicked ſpirits ; it is the difference of a name rather 
than any proper difference of natures that is between 
the devil and wicked men. Whereſoever we ſee malice, 
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revenge, pride, envy, hatred, ſelf-will and ſelf-love, we \ 
may ſay, here and there is that evil ſpirit, This in- g 
deed is that venom of the ſerpent, the poiſon and 4 
ſting too of that diabolical nature. As the kingdom of | 
heaven 1s not ſo much without men as within, as our 1 


Saviour tells us, fo the tyranny of the devii and hell 
15 not ſo much in ſome external things, as in the quali- | 
ties and diſpoſitions of men's minds. And as the en- | 
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joying of God and converſing with him conſiſts not ſo 
much in a Change of place, as in the participation of . 
the dine nature, and in our aſſimilation unto God: ſo i 
our converting with the devil is not ſo much by a mu- 1 


tual local preſence, as by an imitation of a wicked and [1 
ſinfol nature derived upon mens own ſouls. Therefore " 
the Jews were wont to ſtile that original pravity that is 1 
lodzed in men's ſpirits, de angel of death and fiend 1 


of darkaefs, Thoſe filthy luſts and corruptions which 
men foment and entertain in their minds, are ths 
noiſom vanours that aſcend out of the bottomleſs pit; 
they are the thick miſts and fogs of helliſh darkneſs 
ariſing in their ſouls, as an introduction of hell and 

B b 2 death. 
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death within. Where we find uncleanneſs, inten er. 
ance, covetouſneſs, or any ſuch impure or unhalloted 
behaviour, we may ſay, Here Satan's throne is. 

This finful and corrupt nature being the true iſſue of 
hell itſelf, is continually dragging down men's fouts 
thither. All fin and wickedneſs in man's ipirit hach 
the central force and energy of hell in it, and js per- 
petually preſſing down towards it as towards its ou 
place. There needs no fatal neceſlity or aſtral impulſes 
to tumble wicked men down forcibly into hell: ng 
for fin itſelf, haſtned by the mighty weight of jt: own 
nature, carries them down thither with the moſt (wit 
and headlong motion. As they ſay of true hlineſ 
and chriſtianity, Chriſt's burden, which is nothing ejſe 
but true godlineſs, is a winged thing, and bravely bears 
itſeif upwards upon its own wings ſoaring alo#t towards 
God: ſo we may ſay of all impiety, the devil's burden 
is winged ; the deviliſh nature is always within the 
central attractions of hell, and its own weight inſtigates 
and accelerates its motion thither. He that indulges 
himſelf in the ſociety of any fin, does in reality evter- 
tain a familiar dæmon. Sin is nothing better than the 
baſe offspring of darkneſs and deformity ; it hath no 
other extraction or pedigree than may be derived from 
thoſe unclean ſpirits that are neſtled in hell. All men 
in reality converſe either with God or with the devil, 
and walk in the confines either of heaven or of hell: 
they have their fellowſhip either with the Father and 

the ſon, as St. John . 1 John 1, 3. or elle with 
the Apoſtate and eyil angels. 

I know theſe expreſſions will ſeem to ſome very 
harſh and unwelcome : but I would beſeech them to 
conſider what they will call that ſpirit of malice and 
__ that ſpirit of pride, ambition, vain-glory, cove- 
touſneſs, injuſtice, uncleanneſs, &c. that commonly 
reigns ſo much, and acts ſo violently in the minds and 
lives of men. Let us ſpeak the truth, and call things 
by their own names ; let us not flatter ourſelves, or 
paint our filthy ſores : ſo much as there is of {in in any 


man, ſo much there is of the old man, io much there , 
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of the diabolical nature. Why do we defy the devil 
ſo much with our tohgues, while we entertain him in 
our hearts ? But indeed men do bet quarrel with him 
a the name and notion of him, while yet their hearts 
can readily comply with all that which the devil is“. 
As men's love to God is ordinarily nothing elſe but the 
mere tendency of their natures to ſomething that hath 
the notion or name of God put upon it, without any 
cleat or diſtin apprehenſions of him; ſo their hatred 
of the devil is commonly nothing elſe but an inward diſ- 
plicency of nature againſt ſomething entitled by the 
devil's name, Or elſe at beſt, corrupt minds do no- 
thing elſe but faſhion out a God and a devil, a heaven 
and a hell, to themſelves, by the power of their own 
fancies; and ſo they are to them nothing elſe but their 
own creatures, ſuſtained and ſupported by the force of 
their own imaginations which firſt raiſed them, And as 
they commonly make a God like to themſelves, ſuch a 
one as they can beſt comply with and love; ſo they 
make a devil moſt unlike to themſelves, which may be 
any thing but what they themſelves are, that ſo they 
may moſt freely ſpend their anger and hatred upon him: 
jk as they ſay of ſome of the Ethiotiant, who uſe to 
paint the devil white, becauſe they themſelves are 
black. This is a ſtrange fantaſtie kind of madneſs, 
waereby men ſportingly bereave themſelves of the ſu- 
preme good, and inſure themſelves as much as may be 
to hell and miſery : they may thus cheat themſelves 
tor a while, but the eternal foundation of the divine Be- 
ing is immutable and unchangeable. God is but one, 
andi name one, as the prophet ſpeaks, Zech. xiv. g. 
(howioever the ſeveral fancies of men may ſhape him 
out ©:verlly;) and where we find wiſdom, juſtice, love- 
Iizels, goodneſs, love and glory, in their higheſt eleva- 
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hat antipathy which is ordinarly expreſſed againſt him, 
vke thoſe natural antipathies which the philoſophers ſpeak of, 
deing noting elſe but occult qualities, or natural inſtincts, which 
# they ariſe not from any principle of reaſon or underſtanding, 
lo nciher are they grided or governed by it. 
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tions and moſt unbounded dimenſions, that is he: and 
where we find any true participations of theſe, there 1 
a true communication of God; and a defe&ion from 
theſe is the eſſence of ſin and the foundation of hell. 
Now it this be rightly conſdered, 1 hope there will 
an argument ſtrong enough appear from the thing itſelf, 
to entorce the exhortation of St. James, ref ft the devil 
endeavour to mortify and crucify the old man with all 
the corrupt luſts and affections of the fleſh, 
We never ſo truly hate fin, as when we hate it for its 
own uglineſs and deformity : as we never love God i 


truly, as when we love him for his own beauty and ex. 


cellency. It we calculate aright, as we ſhall find no- 
thing better than God himſelf, for which we ſhould love 
him; ſo neither ſhall we find any thing worſe than fin 
itſelf, for which we ſhould hate it. Our aſſimilation 
to God and corformity to him, inftates us in a firm 
poſſeſſion of true happineſs, which is nothing elſe but 
God himſelf, who is all being and bleſſedneſs; and our 
diſſimilitude to God and apoſtacy from him, involves us 
in our own miſery, and fets us at the greateſt enmity 
with what our unſatiable deſtres moſt ardently crave, 
which is the enjoyment, of true and fatisfying good. 
Sins are thoſe fiery ſnakes which will eternally laſhi and 
torment all damned ſpirits, Every man's hell ariſes 
from the bottom of his own ſoul ; as thoſe noifom mitts 
and tempeſtuous exhalations that infeſt the earth, have 
their firſt original from the earth itſelf. Thoſe ſtreams 
of fire and brimſtone ordained for the torment of all 
damned ſpirits, proceed rather from their own filthy 
and corrupt nature than from any external thing,  He!! 
is not ſo much induced, as educed out of men's filthy 
luſts and paſſions. I will not here diſpute what external 
appendixes there may be of heaven or hell ; but me- 
thinks I no where find a more lively deſcription of the 
true properties and operations of them, though under 
other names, than in thoſe characters of the fleſh and 
ſpirit, in Gal. v. 19, 20, 21, 22, 23. Eternal death 
is begotten and brought forth out of the womb of lu, 
and is little elſe but ſin conſummated and in its full 
growth, as St. James intimates, chap, i. 15. Would 
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World wicked men dwell a little more at home, and 
deſcend into the bottom of their own hearts, they 
ſhould ſoon find hell opening her mouth wide upon 
them, and thoſe ſecret fires of inward fury and diſ- 
pleaſure breaking out upon them, which might fully in- 
form them of the eſtate of true miſery, as being a ſhort 
anticipation of it. But in this life wicked men for the 
moſt part elude their own miſery for a time, and feek 
to avoid the dreadtul ſentence of their own conſciences, 
by lying from themſelves into 2 converſe with other 
things *, elſe they would ſoon find their own home 
too hot for them. But while men's minds are perpetu- 
ally rambling all the world over in a purſuit of worldly 
dehgns, they are unacquainted with the affairs of their 
own ſouls; and know not how deeply a ſelf- converſe 
and reflection upon their own prodigious deformities 
would pierce their ſouls with anguiſh ; how vaſtly would 
they (well with fury, rage, horror, conſternation and 
whatſoever is contrary to that ineffabie light and love 
and peace which is in heaven, in natures fully recon- 
cited and united to true goodneſs? As true goodneſs 
cannot borrow beauty from any external thing to re- 
commend itſelf to the minds and affections of good 
men, ſeeing itſelf is the very idea and true life of all 
beauty and perfection, the ſource of bliſs and peace to 
all that partake of her : ſo neither can fin and wicked- 
nels to an enlightned ſoul appear more deformed, 
loathiome and hateful, in any other ſhape than its 
own. 


EH. 


Rom theſe words, reſiſt the dewil, we may take 
notice of the warfare of a Chriſtian life, of that ac- 
uve life and valour which good men expreſs in this 

world. 


It nemo in ſeſe tentat deſcendere. 
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world. A true chriſtian ſpirit is maſculine and generoys. 
it is no ſuch poor, ſluggiſh, puſillanimous thing as ſome 
men fancy it to be, but active and noble. We wreſtle 
not, ſaith the Apoſtle, again/? fh and blood, but againſt 
principalities and powers, and ſpiritual wickedne/e; iy bigh 
places. Epheſ. vi. 12. True religion does not conſt 
in a mere paſſive capacity, in a ſluggiſh kind of doit 

nothing, that ſo God himſelf might do ail ; but it — 
ſiſts in life and power within: therefore it is called by 
the Apoſtle, he fpirit of power, of love, and of a bund 
mind; 2 Tim. i. 9. It is called the law of the ſpirit of 
li/e, ſtrongly enabling good men againſt % la of fin 
and death, Rom, viii. 2. True wiſdom, as the wiſe 
man hath well ſtiled it, is he unſpotted mirror of thy 
power of God, and a pure influence flowing from the glery 
of the Almighty ; neither can any defiled thing enter inis it: 
Wiſdom. vii. 26. it goes in and out in the ſtrength of 
God himſelf; and as is be heavenly, fuch are they alle 
that are heavenly. 1 Cor. xv. 48. Every thing as it 
partakes more of God, and comes nearer to him, ſo it 
becomes more active and lively, as making the n2»er 
approaches to the fountain of life and virtue. A good 
man doth not only then move, when there is {omg 
powerful impreſſion and impulſe upon him; but he 
hath a ſpring of perpetual motion within, When God 
rellores men to a new and divine life, he doth not 
make them like ſo many dead inſtruments, flringing 
and fitting them, which yet are able to yield no ſound 
of themſelves ; but he pots a living barmony within 
them. That 1s but a mechanical religion which moves 
no longer than ſome external weights and impulſes are 
upon it, Whether thoſe be (I think -I may ſafcly ſay) 
from ſome worldly thing or from God himſelf, white 
he acts upon men from without them, and not from 
within them. It is not a melancholy kind of ſitting 
Kill, and ſlothful waiting, that ſpeaks men enlivened 
by the ſpirit and power of God, It is not religion to 
ſtifle and ſmother thoſe active powers and principles 
which are within us, or to dry up the fountain of in- 


ward life and virtue, How ſay {ome amongſt us, er 
there 
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there is no reſurrection from the dead ? no ſpirit or 
life within; but all our motions in religion are merely 
from ſome alliſting form without? good men do not 
walk up and down the world merely like ghoſts and 
adows, or like dead bodies aflumed by ſome ſpirit, 
which are taken up and laid down again by him at his 
pleaſure : but they are indeed living men, by a real 
participation from him who is indeed a quickning 
ſpirit, Were our religion ſo much a thing without us 
as ſome men would ſeem to fancy it, were we ſo dead 
and lifeleſs as that we would never move but from an 
external impulſe ; as our religion could never indeed 
be called ours, ſo neither could we ever have the in- 
ward ſenſe of that bliſs and peace which goes along 
with it; but muſt be like ſo many heavy loggs or dull 
pieces of earth in heaven and happineſs. That 1s a 
very earthly ſpirit in religion which ſinks like the lees 
to the bottom; or rather it is like that terra damnata 
of which the chymiſts ſpeak, having no vigour, life or 
activity left in it, is truly dead to God, and is repro- 
bate to any thing of heaven. We know the pedigree 
of thoſe exhalations that ariſe no higher than a mere 
external force from the ſun's heat weigheth them up, 
to be but baſe and earthly ; and therefore, having no 
natural energy within themſelves imparted to them, 
they link down again to the earth from whence they 
came. The ſpirit which is from heaven is always, out 
of an inbred nobleneſs which bears it up, carried up- 
wards again towards heaven from whence it came, 
powerfully refifling all things that would deprive it of 
God or hinder it from returning to its original : it is 
always moving upwards in an even and ſteady way to- 
Wards God from whence it came, leaving the dark re- 
gions of hell and death under it: it reſiſts hell and 
darkneſs by aſſimilating and conforming itſelf to God; 
it reſiſts darkneſs in the armour of light; it reſiſts death 
and deſtruction by the power of divine love. It muſt 
be ſomething of heaven in the minds of men, which 
must reſiſt the devil and hell. 
We do not always reſiſt the devil then when we bid 
chance to him, or when we declaim moſt zealouſly 
againſt 
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againſt him; neither does our refiſting and oppoſing of 
fin and wickedneſs confiſt in the violence of {ome fe. 
minine pathons which may ſometimes be raiſed by the 
power of fancy in the minds of men againſt it: but it 
conſiſts rather in a mature and ſedate reſolution againſt 
it in our own ſouls, arifing from a clear judgment of the 
foul and hateful nature of fin itſelf, and of him who is 
the patron of it; in a conſtant and ſerious endeavour 
of ſettling the government of our own ſouls, and eſta- 
bliſhing the principality of grace and peace within our. 
ſelves. There is a pompous and popular kind of tu. 
mult in the world, which ſometimes goes for zeal to 
God and his kingdom againſt the devil; when as men's 
own pride and paſſions diſguiſe themſelves under the no. 
tions of a religious fervency. Some men think them- 
ſelves the greateſt champions for God and his cauſe, 
when they can take the greateſt liberty to quartel with 
every thing abroad, and without themſelves, which :3 
not ſhaped according to the mould of their own opini- 
ons, their own ſelf-will, humour and intereſt ; whereas 
indeed this ſpiritual warfare is not ſo much maintained 
againſt a foreign enemy, as againſt thoſe domeſtic re. 
bellions that are within: neither is it then cartied on 
moſt ſucceſsfully, when men make the greateſt noiſe. 
That impetuous violence and tempeſtaouſnets with 
which men are acted in pretenſions of religion ariſes 
ordinarly, I doubt, from unquiet and diſtorbed minds 
within: whereas it is indeed the inward conflicts and 
commotion, fin and vice, and not a holy zeal for God, 
which diſcompoſe the minds of men. Sin, where it 1s 
entertained, will indeed breed diſturbance, and break 
the peace of a man's own ſpirit; but a true reſiſting 
and oppoſing of it is the reſtoring of the ſoul to its Jul 
conſiſtency, freedom and ſerenity again. As God's 
kingdom is ſet up, ſo the devil's kingdom may be pul- 
led down, without the noiſe of axes and hammers. We 
may then attain to the greateſt atchievements againk 
the gates of hell and death, when we moſt of all poliels 
our own ſouls in patience, and colle& our minds into 


the moſt peaceful, compoſed and united 9 
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"motions of true practical religion are moſt like that of 
the heavens, which, tho' molt ſwift, is yet moſt ſilent. 
As grace and true religion is no lazy or fluggiſh thing, 
but in perpetual motion; ſo all the motions of it are 
foft and gentle : while it acts moſt powerfully within, 
it alſo acts moſt peacefully. The kingdom of heaven 
comes not with obſervation, that men may ſay, Lo here, 
or Ls there, Luke xvii. 20. ; it is not with the devour- 
ing Fre coming after it, or a whirlwind going before it. 
This fight and conteſt with ſin and Satan is not to be 
own by the rattling of the chariots, or the ſound of 
an alarm it is indeed alone tranſacted upon the inner 
ſtage of men's ſouls and ſpirits; and is rather a pacify- 
ing and quieting of all thoſe tumults raiſed there by ſin 
aud Satan; it is rather a reconciling the minds of men 
to truth, juſtice, and holineſs; it is @ captivating and 
ſubjecting all our powers and faculties to God and true 
goodneſs, thro' the effectual working of a divine love 
and humility : and this reſiſtance is always attended 
with viciory, and triumph waits upon this fight; which 
is the third and laſt obſervation we ſtall make upon 
tele words. 


. 7: 


HE certainty of ſucceſs to all thoſe that reſiſt the 

devil; reit the devil, and he awill fly from you, 

He cannot Rand, when oppoſed in the ſtrength of God, 

ne will fall down as ſwift as lightning ; he cannot bear 

the glory of God ſhining in the ſouls of men. Here it 

is 4 more but ſtand, and conquer, reſiſt, and van- 
quiſh. 

For, Fi of all, The devil and fin, in themſelves 
conſidered, are but weak and impotent; they cannot 
prevaii over that ſoul which yields not to them : the 
evi ſpirit then only prevails over us, when we ourſelves 
conient to his ſuggeſtions ; all his ſtrength lies in our 


treachery 
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treachery and falſeneſs to our own fouls, Tho' thaw 
wicked ſpirits be perpetually ſo near us, yet they cannot 
bow or bend our wills. there is a place of detence in 
the ſouls of men into which they cannot enter ; the 
may ſtand at a diſtance, allure and entice them; * 
they cannot prevail over them, except they wilſully and 
ſhamefully deliver over their ſtrength into the enemy“ 
hand, It is indeed nothing elſe but hell itſelf in the 
ſouls of men that gives the devil ſuch free entertainment 
there: the wills of men, ſtamped with a diabolical 
form, and bearing the devil's image and inſcription up- 
on them, declare his right over them. Men are there. 
fore ſo much captivated by him, becauſe they volunta- 
rily take his yoke upon them. Would we reſi! fin and 
Satan, they could not hoes Every thing is weak 
and impotent, according tothe diflance it ſtands from 
God, who is the only fountain of life and power: and 
therefore it was well reſolved by the philoſopher, S1 
itſelf is a xveak and impotent thing, and proceeds from 
eweakneſs * ; it conſiſts not properly in any native power 
and ſtrength which it hath within itſelf, but in an im- 
potency and privation of all true being and perfection; 
and therefore, whereſoever any thing of God appears, 
it will deſtroy it. He that is born of God ſhall over- 
come the world, the devil and fin, for the jeed of C 
remaineth in him, 1 John iii. . 

Let us endeavour to get our minds enlightned with 
divine truth, clear and practical truth, let us earnelt'y 
endeavour after a true participation of the divine ga- 
ture; and then ſhall we find hell and death to fiy away 
before us. Let us not impute the fruits of our own 
ſluggiſhneſs to the power of the evil ſpirit without, or 
to God's neglecting of us: ſay not, Who ſhall tand 
againſt hos mighty giants? No; arm thyſelf with 


the mind of Chriſt, a fixt reſolution to ſerve the WII 


and pleaſure of the Almighty ; and then fear not wiat 


| fin and hell can do againſt thee. Open thy windows, 


thou ſluggard, and let in the beams of divine light, that 


are there waiting upon thee, till thou awake out of thy 
ſlothfulne!s ; 
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fothfulneſs ; then ſhalt thou find the ſhadows of the 
night diſpelled and ſcattered, and the warm beams of 
light and love enfolding of thee, which, the higher they 
ariſe upon the horizon of thy ſoul, the more fully they 
will diiplay their native W.. g and beauty upon thee, 
transforming thee more and more from darkneſs to 
licht, from the ſimilitude of Satan into a participation 
of the divine image. The devil is not to be kept off 
from us by ſetting any ſpell about us, or driven away 
from us by any magical charms, We necd not go and 
beat the air to drive away thoſe evil ſpirits from about 
us: but let us turn within ourſelves, and beat down 
that pride and paſhon, thoſe holds of Satan there, 
which are therefore ſtrong, becauſe we oppcie them 
weakly. Sin 18 gat wy, elſe but a degeneration from 
true goudneſs, conceived by a dark and cloudy under- 
ſtanding, and brought forth by a corrupt will ; it hath 
no conſiſtency in itſelf, or foundation of its own to ſup- 
port it. What the Few: have obſerved of error, is true 
of all ſin, it hath no feet“, no batis of its own to ſub- 
ſilt and reſt itſelf upon. Let us withdraw our will and 
affections from it, and it will ſoon fall into nothing. It 
was the fond error of the Manic hæam, That there was 
ſome actual principle of evil, which having an eternal 


exiltence of its own, had alſo a mighty and uncontroul- 


able power from within itielf, whereby it could forcibly 
enter and penetrate into the ſouls of men; and, ſeatin 
itfelf there, by ſome hidden influences, irreſiſtably in- 
Cline and inforce them to evil: which error I with were 
as weli confuted by the lives and practices of*men, as it 
hat been by the writings both of fathers and philoſo- 
phers. But it is too apparent, that men maintain that 
ye by a compliance with the diabolical powers: we 
ourlzlves uphold that kingdom of darkneſs, which elſe 
would timble down and ſlide into that nothing from 
whence it came. All truth and, goodneſs are of an e- 
ternal nature, they are one and unchangeable, ſubſilt- 
ing upon the ſtrength of omnipotency : but all fin and 
VICE i> Our OWN creature; we only give life to them 
e K hich 
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which indeed are our death, and would ſoon wither and 


fade away did we withdraw our concurrence from 


them, ; | 

Secondly, We have a further ground for our expecta. 
tion of victory in all conteſts with ſin and Satan, from 
the powerful aſſiſtance of God himſelf, who is never 
wanting to thoſe who ſeek after him, and never fail; 
thoſe who engage in his quarrels. While we ſtrive a. 
gainſt fin, we may ſafely expect that the Divinity itſelf 
will ſtrive with us, and 1mpart that ſtrength and power 
to us which {hall at laſt make us more than conquerors, 
God hath not forſaken the earth : but, as his Almighty 
ellence pervades all things, ſuſtaining and upholding 
the frame of the whole univerſe; ſo, more eſpecially 
does it bear up in its almighty arms thoſe things that 
are more nearly related to himſelf, always cheriſhing 
them with his own goodneſs. Whereſoever God be- 
holds any breathings after himſelf, he gives life to 
them, as thoſe which are his own breath in them. As 
he who projects wickedneſs, ſhall be ſure to hnd Satan 
ſtanding at his right hand ready to aſſiſt him in ic: fo 
he who purſues after God and holineſs, ſhall find God 
nearer to him than he is to himſelf, in the free and liberal! 
communications of himſelf to him. He that goes out 
in God's battels, fighting under our Saviour's banner, 
may look upwards, and, opening his eyes, may ee 
the mountains full of horſes and chariots of fire round 
about him. God does not delight in the death and de- 
ſtruction of men, nor, when he ſees them ſtruggling 
anc contzgding for life, will he deny them his aſſiſt- 
ance. No, but with the moſt tender and fatherly com- 
paſſions his bowels yearn over them; and his Almyhty 
arm is ſtretched forth for them; and in his ſtrength 
they ſhall prevail: they ſhall be born up, as upon ea- 
gles wings; they ſhall walk in the might of his 
ſtrength, who is able 10 ſave, and not faint. Where 
there is any ſegious and ſober reſolution againſt bn, any 
real motion towards God, there is the bleſſing of hea- 
ven in it ; he that planted it, will alſo water it, and 
make it to bud and bloſſom, and bring forth fruit. 


Whercfore, to ſhut up this diſcourſe, by way of ap- 
plication, | 
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plication, let us make uſe of this as a further argument 
to inforce the Apoſtle's exhortation upon ourſelves, be 
ſtrong in the Lord, and in the power of his might; 
and, as the Pſalmiſt ſpeaks of his enemies, ſo let 
us ſay of our ſpiritual enemies, 7 hey compaſs me about, 
they compaſs me in on every fide; but, in the name of the 
Lord, 1 wwill deſtroy them, Pſalm cxviii. 10. Let us ſet 
ourſelves with all our might to mortify the old man, and 
to crucify all the affections of the fleſh: Let us lay a- 
fide exery weight, and the fin which ſo eaſily beſets us, and 
run with patience the race that is ſet before us, looking un- 
to Jeſus the author and finiſher of our faite, a is ſet 
daun at the right hand of the throne of od, Heb. x11. 1, 2. 
as a great and mighty conqueror who will declare the 
perfection of his own power in our weakneſs, if we ] 
hold of his ſtrength, Tho' we are not able to change 
our own natures, or to riſe above the ſource of our ani- 
mal and ſelfiſh beings, by our own power; yet let us 
endeavour to ſubdue all thoſe external vices of luxury 
and wantonneſs, of injuſtice and revenge: Jet us break 
the bands of pride, malice, vain-glory, and whatſoe- 
ver elſe hold us in captivity to hell, and with confidence 
apply ourſelves to him who is an Almighty Saviour; 
and, when he joins his Almighty ſtrength with us, we 
reed not fear any thing: He hall tread down Satan un- 
der gur feet, and we ſhall one day tread upon the lion and 
adder, the young lion and the dragon jhall wwe trample un- 
der cur feet, Pſalm xci. 13. we ſhall break the ſerpent's 
head, tho' he may bruiſe our heel, Tho' God may 
ſuffer him ſo far to ſerve his own rage and the helliſh ma- 
ice of ſuch as are in league with him, as to pull down 
with violence our earthly tabernacles ; yet, while we ſo 
ſuffer by him, we are conquerors over him. 

| ſhould now conclude all, and leave you with this 
general application, but that the preſent occafion * hath 
drawn it down for me to a particular caſe. Did we not 
live in a world of profeſſed wickedneſs, wherein ſo ma- 
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ny men's fins go in open view before themꝰto judgment 
it might be thought needleſs to perſuade inen to tel 
the devil, when he appears in his own coloars, to nab. 
merchandiſe of them, and comes in a forme! way 5 
bargain with them for their ſouls; that which hum» 
nature {however enthralled to fin and Satan in : 3 
myſterious way,) abhors, and none admit but thoſe whe, 
are quite degenerated from human kind. That te 
I ſhall further add, ſhall be by way of caution one 
ſuggeſt two things, which are the forerunners to ſuch 
diabolical contracts, and put temptations into the hand: 
of the tempter. | : 
Fir/i, Thoſe her iſh paſſions of malice, envy, aud re- 
venge, which are the black form and image of the de- 
vil himſelf ; theſe, when they are once ripened, fit men 
for the moſt formal converſe with the devil that may be 
that nature cannot eaſily abhor him, which is ſo perfect 
ly coaformed to him. 5 
S:cond!ly, The ute of any arts, rites, or ceremonies no: 
underſtood, of which we can give no rational or digte 
account; this indeed is nothing elſe but a kind of ma- 
gie Which the devil himſelf owns, and to which he give. 
life, tho he may not be corporeally preſent, or require 
inſtantly any further covenant from the uſers of them. 
The devil no queſtion is preſent to all his own rites an 
ceremonies, tho' men diſcern him not; and may, dn 
the uſe of them, ſecretly produce thoſe effects nich 
may pain credit to them. Among theſe rites we may 
reckon inſignificant forms of words, with their feve:. 
modes and manner of pronunciation, aſtrological arts, 


and whatſoever elſe pretends to any ſtrange effects, 


which we cannot with good reaſon either aſcribe to God 
or nature. As God will only be converſed withal in 2 


Þe,convericd with in a way of darkneſs and obicur:ty, 
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| of light and underſtanding ; ſo the devil love: to 


